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‘Work harder’ call 
from employers 



by David Jobbins 

An increase in the hours college lecturers 
spend teaching is lo be pressed by local 
authority employers during the 
salary structure review promised ps part 
of the 7.5 pay offer accepted by union 
leaders. 

Management officials have been told to 
draw up a “shopping list” of questions the 
employers want to explore and the net 
result is likely to mean a demand for u 
more cost effective service with greuler 
class contact. 

Hours of class contact are governed by 
a national agreement reached indepen- 
dently by Burnham and range from a 
minimum of 13 for a principal lecturer to 
h maximum of 22 for a lecturer on the 
lowest scale. 

.Mondays meeting of the Burnlium 
further education committee agreed to u 
working party chaired tty Sir John Wor- 
dic, chairman of the committee. 

Mr Philip Merridulc, leader of the man- 
agement team, said: H Thc simplistic view 
that ull you hnvc to do is assemble the 
aspirations of one party, tic them together 
with string and wait Tor Burnham is not 
shared by us." 

The employers had resisted any form of 
external inquiry, while the unions would 
have preferred a greater degree of inde- 
pendence than that offered in the com- 
promise which dominated the seven hours 
of talks earlier this week. 

Technically the inquiry, the case for 


which was supported by the Clegg and 
1980 arbitration reports, is a subcommit- 
tee of Burnham, with Sir John as Inde- 
pendent chairman. 

The first meeting is expected in four lo 
five weeks, with ‘further sessions roughly 
at monthly Intervals. The union side 
hopes that the bulk of the work wil|. be 
completed during the current pay year, 
but the employers have made plain that 
any recommendations can only be negoti- 
ated os part of the 1982 round. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretory of 
the National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, said the 
7.5 per cent, which raises the minimum 
for a Lecturer 1 from £4.683 to 15,034 
and director of one of the larger 
polytechnics from £24,1 II to £25,92(1. did 
not meet the changes in prices and earn- 
ings over the past year. 

ft also began again the process of de- 
terioration in lecturers' relative salaries 
soon after un independent review which 
had been seen in 1965, and 1974. 

“But given all the circumstances and 
the agreement on the working party this 
was the best we could get and it was 
unanimously recommended by our side." 

Claims by the unions for changes in the 
structure submitted as part or the 1981 
claim have been remitted to the working 
party. A further meeting of the Burnham 
FE committee is expected to try to re- 
solve differences over transition to pro 
ruta puy for part timers. 
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Dr BUI Dickens, hend of hydraulics In the Thames Polytechnic school of civil engineering, tests the effect ofalrstreatniMii 
movement of! he poly’s Watersledgeai Danson Park Lake, Welling. 

Fletcher determined to close Scots colleges 
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by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scottish Education Minister Mr Alex 
Fletcher has made it dear that the Gov- 
ernment does not intend to go back on its 
decision to close two Scottish education 
colleges, despite their insistence that the 
closures will not save money. 

Forty academic and 250 nonncndemlc 
staff will be made redundant if the Gov- 
ernment carries out its proposals to dose 
Hamilton and Callender Park colleges. 

Mr Fletcher was addressing a Scottish 
select committee at Westminster, which 
also heard evidence from the principals of 
the threatened colleges. 

Mr George Paton of Hamniltan conde- 
mned the Government's approach as 
“nqive and ilnadeqUate”. The Govern- 
ment ministers had already lost the edu- 
cational and social arguments Tor closure, 
and were now trying to say it would save 
money, although they had given no cohe- 


rent thought lo the financial implications 
until six months ago. 

The Government had not made, the 
slightest effort to produce figures 'until 
December and these had been global fig- 
ures for the closure of Hamilton and 
Callendur Park, and the merger of Cralg- 
lockhart College, said Mr Paton. 

Hamilton maintains that its closure 
alone will mean an increase in public 
expenditure of £1.35m in the first year, 
basing this on capital costs of maintaining 
the building, the salaries of retained staff, 
and redundancy payments. 

Hamilton’s closure, according to the 
Scottish Office, will save £267,000 in the 
first year and £817,000 in the following 
two years. Figures were also given for the 
first time for the savings from Callender 
Park's closure - £100,000 in the first year, 
rising lo £300,000 in later years. 

Callendar Park’s principal, Mr Tom 
Rae, said he deplored the Tact that until 
now no Government figures had been 
produced for bis college’s closure. Cntlen- 


college told to put industry first OU tests out home videos 


by Paul Flather 

The Royal College of Ait, one of 
.Europe’s leading §rt colleges, could find 
its greqt reduced if iriajor reforms to give' 
,Tl a more commercial orientation are. not 
made. . . . 

The RCA. has been wracked by internal 
policy -disagreements since these reforms 
were spelt . out hi a highly critical report 
by. a Department of Education and Scien- 
ce visiting committee last year. ' 

A| the root- of the disagreement is a 
dash of two traditions: the rector. Profes- 
sor Richard Guyafr; and some senior -staff 
sec the report as a threat to the fine art 
tradition of the .144 year old college. 

Dr Rhodes. Boyson, under-secretary Tor 
higher education, with the visiting team, 
and most of the,.; six . members of the 
govereirig.TOUrtcih who resigned from the 
RCA Iasi week, want. to prove, ton mar- 


ket philosophy which justifies spending. 
They poirit to the Cranfield Institute of 
Technology, another centrally fuhdcd url- 
lege. as &n : example to the RCA, • 

A confidential DES letter sent last 
month to the rector said Ministers were 
concerned that the college was not fulfill, 
Ing its charter obligations in relaijOn to 
industry. 

• The DES has so far protected the col- 
lege's recurrent grant, about £4.5m, from, 
cuts Imposed elsewhere in higher educa- 
tion .because' of the RCA’s potential in- 
fiuence in imprOving design throughout 
Industry, the ktiers iays. , : 

- But It is clear from the vblting commit- 
tee report that the RCA needs io : reorien- 
tate Its approach towards industry with 
closer collaboration and a “real sense of 
commitment and urgency." it says. 

, ;Tke DES sayi it appreciates Urn RCA’s 
fo 1 ® promoting- fine «rur And tfa faint 


, the college '..will have to respond to 
national nepds and priorities. " More than 
evqr before this country needs goad in- 
dustrial designers,'’ the letter says. 

The most important reforin calls for 
"an awareness of management , and busi- 
ness administration to - ' permeate de- 
partments", although design management 
should, not be taught as a discrete subject. 

• The RCA is also urged, to set up a 
commercial . sales outlet- for 'slides and 
books, to advertise its work, to cooperate 
with, the London Business School and 
engineering firms-, to expand commis- 
sioned .work and nil research stud}?, bird 
-.turn its library into a centre of ’excellence 
In design. V-. " , 

The rector andienior staff were, meet- 
ing DBS officials this week to discuss the 
report, and n full council meeting on 


Social scientists tight census cutback f 

Social .Scientists In universities and col- Survey • gives intonnnUon on iQuriim, and Maher education, says It views the 
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A select number of Open University stu- 
dents are to have video cassette recorders 
to use ai home at the -university's ex- 
pense. 

This decision by the university's plan- 
ning board marks a significant and reluc- 
tant shift in policy from broadcast televi- 
sion to other, audio-visual techniques. It 
reflects the problems caused by the wide- 
ning gap between the ou’s desire for 
more air time and the BBC's wish to drop 
ou programmes from normal transmission 
times. 

In a report to the planning board, the 
ou's media policy advisory group acknow- 
ledges; 'that its letevisiota . needs have 
grown . larger than eyer Vwhen' the jjart- 
nenfilp agreement with th$ ‘bbc was 
drawn up. 

At present the ou has 35 'A hours a 
week on bbci and bbcs which is several 
more than the official agreement allows! 
for„ As mdra$ours4!i are added each year 
th? oM's temhftd Tor transmission time 
has grown. .- 

’But the bbc wants to cut back ou 
broadcasting In favour -of. general prog- 
ratomes arri regain' the whole of the early 


Redundancy bill could top £200m 


dar Park says their closure trgj k» 
increased public spending of mwBUa 
and £159,000 in following yean. 

The select committee’s ehafnia, Mr 
Robert Hughes, said he could to* un 
dear conclusion what the savings mb 
were. But Mr Fletcher told the tautei 
the colleges would be closed icjpnEeaef 
the figures. As the decision ww sot lari 
on financial considerations buloa ikefrd 
that too many teachers rftn Jwj 
trained in the 10 colleges ths 
rolls were falling. • ■ 

The decision would only hetwna 
said Mr Fletcher, if there n tfsi,* ” 
dramatic increase in the thw.* 
teachers. ' ' ■\ L _ ; 

The select commltlecJs .Jo «*?. 
publishing a report, and may anrwt®’ 
before the end of the month. QpF** 
moves to have a Commons 
proposed closures have so tit 
if a report is published, thf'0ff®f“ 
will probably try to use * . 

for a full debate. 


evening slot- on Bbcs to . 

Channel Four. • 

Already the OU produces 
cassettes .a year, and morejirt 
produced following the 
programmes last ye Br ^ . ■ 

during normal, broadcasting ^ 

As o'u television 
been cut from peak viewuig y 

number of students 
dropped. Average 
ped from 64 per. cent in |974-*_ . - j 
cent in 1979. l 

. The media policy 
transmit qnljr those 
dertfd necessary. As. a .r^‘ ,^| ' 
of tv programmes per-.ruu 
drop next .year from 
only 15. Some courses will .get 

'all. V. 

-."As well as installing 
: cordors in aft .eXperimemW. 
students' h'oraes,The j OU.^I^Jg 
In "study centres; Studen(sj 
book, time oh the toadiln 
the relevant cassette from 0 , .... 
ter* at: Mfiton Keyne*- 


social survey , division of • ih? ; Office of 
PoppJatioh, Censuses arid Surveys would 
uye niorcTfian £2iq a year. . , 

.. '. The recommendations are. revealed. In a 
- report Sir Derek. Raynpr, |ho Govcrji-! 


rafrir t to Sir Derok RWr, |h 0 ;Ooiorii-. siwdfca'of pmlbrtUT Hiilmdw.tbihehw^-" ^ ^ T V/ ■ 1 i 

.ment'S ^vjser on wus|e k duo to be pub- : 'a\ services, warkcr. : patlicipai[gn y refirt-i ‘r Ww* iurveyipire cxteiaiAljf iittti 1 lo 

lished later; this yiar. . . . ' mem. Women and work. ** ; Well prevlUft Mine ^lkfrnu^a“ for', resonr. 

Under ; threat *ro three major coni’ «f Irtvestigatiorta’on fipriiliiy nml sriiOking.ri cHprs -outakle 5 Government ’ who ' hnvu 
ilnupns iyrvpys which , provide key in- Ijfost of lhese surveys would bq wedi-ai a ! ; ieftmi; w, depcndtOa th^.citceUenf qumlty 

romiHtJnn . for rcttttrdVn htilh -in mid Jtmviriri.. of nhnuUI tni. . ' iMillnii in V ti r nf 1 '. h i - 


ilnupus iqrvpys which provide -key in- 
formation . for researches both , lit and 
outside Government. 

* The Gene;^ Household Survey' pro* 
yidesgenerfd Inform at ioft-nboui,Uia ew- 
noatics of the family, hea.IUt, attitudes to 
workand unchJplbSrowL ahd,tisq:of pub* 



; : ; lie WrvicpSr' The lnfftrnatiqriaJ .paJsengor whlch 'ljw bOfi rbeptbels , lit Obvdrnmenu; ftteBnih'.iih m. (pr^eid;*?;;: VyvV; 
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by Ngalo Crequer 

Ten times more money than the 
Government has so far provided for 
sacking university staff would be 
needed to meet a massive £200m 
redundancy bill. 

Dr Edward Parkes, chairman of the 
University Grants Committee told the 
Public Accounts Committee this week 
that 3.000 academic staff would have to 
be made compulsorily redundant over 
the next three years because of 
Government cuts. He was speaking a 
week after Sir Alex Merrison, chairman 
or the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals said up to ten universities 
would go bankrupt. 

Dr Parkes estimated redundancies 
would cost between £100 and £200m. In 
an addition about 4,000 non-academic, 
staff would have to.be made redundant 
but he could not say how much this 
would cost. 

“The Government is now proposing 
to remove resources at a rate greater 
than the university system can shed its 
commitments even if they fill no staff 
vacancies.” He said that if the cuts were 
shared uniformly ail universities would 
have to freeze all vacancies and subjects 
like clinical medicine and engineering 
were likely to become non-viabie. "But 
in fact we shall be spreading the cuts 
very non-uniformly” he said. 

"These major cuts will need 
; substantial sums for redundancies but if 
this is not forthcoming universities will 
simply become bankrupt." He stressed 
that his estimates were based on the 
most optimistic assumptions about 
fame funding. 

In a surprise move last week' the 
Government said jt would take £20m 
available next year for paying 
compensation for academic staff 
redundancies. Previously it had refused 
to set up a special fund. 


Loans scheme 
likely to fail 

by Paul Flather- . 

Government plans to introduce sonic 
ifi?£ s,udcm IoflnS now *® em ce« a i n 
o fall by the wayside because the need 
w fmd extra funds in the short term will 
™n contrary to the Government's 
srategyof cuts In higher education. 

A scheme based, on the Swedish 
jtodd. .involving a ftyed 1 minimum 
■rant topped up by optional loans, will 
2 ““^wed in. a Cabinet , committee 
Probably next week, bill is Unlikely to 
"in much support, 

^implementing such a scheme, singled 
J^wter a fuQ year's research hy Df 
?jo«s ^oySon, uhder secrttaiy for 
Cdncation, and Depertfrient pF 
Jjuucatipn officers, would cost .mqre 
with savings not due fpfup 

would cost £l00ni to abolish the 
Parental contribution on 
PMtg,'-wj 1 h;h r Dr BoysOn. believes 
* ‘-generation gap"; 
to extend grants -to students 
Wfeni eligible Orilv for discretionary 
i believes | 
jrreMtlptj, 

1twiH.be.fi 
o has long 
self-help 
He spent : 
J 

tpSl- 

dsi as: a 
fles'pnd 
cothe’td 
moh(dnlj • 
llbeputto 


Universities deny closure rumours 
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But this sum is only one-tenth of the 
amount that would be necessary. Dr 
Parkes will be addressing vice 
chancellors today and will teli them how 
the fund will work. It will not be 
allocated to universities but be used as 
redundancies are declared, for as long 
as the money lasts. . 

Individually no vice chancellor was 
prepared this week to stick his neck out 
ana admit his own institution might be 
in danger. 

Essex said it was a low cost institution 
with strong specialisms. Satford has 
“never been on a hit list" and would be 
able to weather the storm. Surrey said it 
was not the poorest as far as reserves 
were concerned, which would help in 
the next two years. Brunei was doing “a 
good job" and did not intend to go 
bankrupt. Keele would be able to 
"tunnel through" as its reserves were 
up to strength for its size and Ydrkgid 


'* ■ 

they were not at risk "but you know 
who they are." 

According to Dr Parkes, his "very 
conservative" estimate was that 
university Income would be cut by 1 1 
per cent over the next three years. He 
agreed with vice chancellors 1 estimates 
that compensation for academic staff 
made redundant could range from 
£40.000-£80,000. Mr Joel Barnett MP, 
chairman of the PAC said that 
considering this was an estimate based 
on a 40 year old lecturer, this was a 
“modest" assessment. 

Dr Parkes added that because 
contracts varied sd much and because 
breaking of those contracts would have 
to be tested in the courts, it was 
impossible to provide firm data. 

Dr Parkes agreed With Mr Barnett 
that the probable compensation bill 
would exceed the cost of the salaries If 
the staff were not dismissed. 


Sir James Hamilton, Permanent 
Secretary at the Department of 
Education and Science pointed out that 
the White Paper cuts referred to the 
whole of higher education, not just the 
universities. “The whole question of 
resources for universities and the 
problem of ' redundancy is under 
discussion between the Department and 
the UGC and I think it is premature to 
come to any conclusions." 

Mr Barnet t asked whether that meant 
that there would not be any 
redundancies. "1 do not think you can 
deduce that. It is still under 
discussion." said Sir James. 

Mr Barnett asked whether the While 
Paper figures were targets, estimates, 
forecasts or pic in the sky. Sir James 
said, "They arc forecasts.” Would the 
Department be able to negotiate with 
the Treasury to avoid the cuts? "I am 
saying the figures Tor 1983-84 arc not 
firm. The figures for 198 1-82 and 82-83 
— they are firm." 

Surely, Mr Barnett asked, the cuts 
were not all going to come In the Inst 
year? Sir James says, "We still have to 
discuss with the UQC the exact 
disposition of the cuts, the question of 
the effect of overseas students and the 
degree to which we are going to have to 
meet redundancy payments.” 

Dr Parkes said that provided ' a 
reasonable amount of money could be 
found for redundancies, of if the 
Government slowed down the rate of 
taking money out of the system, the 
UGC did not “envisage closure of any 
university. This does not mean that any 
departments or colleges within 
universities will not close.” 

Both Sir James and Dr PaTkcs agreed 
that the run down of the system would 
take place at the peak of rising demand 
from 18 year olds although Dr Parkes 
. said that in the long term it was expected 
there would be adecllne in applications. 


Poly directors debate CNA A role 


by John O’Leary 

Proposal? fpr a dramatic expansion of 
the role of the Council for National 
Academic Awards will be pul Lo 
polytechnic directors ; at . their annual 
conference next month. 

.'The Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics will debate plans For the 
CNAA to become "the senate of a 
federation or British .polytechnics.-" . 
The scheme was first mooted officially 

at ameetingofiKe two bodies this week, 
but was not discussed in detail,. 

It would give the CNAA a role similar 
to that of a university rehate, with 
ultimate responsibility for academic 
standards but qo control, of fundi ng. : 
The plan would haye qo djrat tearing ' 
on the adminfrirailoh of pplyiechnlcsi ■ 
which .would remain separate entitles. 

Parallels have been drawn with the 
relationship between the University of 
London , Senate and its associated 
colleges, with the presentsyslem likened 
J.O.'j the! governing the - university V' 


external, degrees. Institutions . would 
become more closely involved in the 
validating . process, which would be 
delegated to Internal committees 
appointed by the CNAA. 

Similar arrangements already exist 
allowing some 18 Institutions lo 
approve research projects internally. 
The committees would be closely 
associated with subject boards, 

The. sibeme was conceived by .Dr 
fed win Kerr, chief officer of the CNAA, 
and has been discussed only at officer 
level. The reaction of the CDP will 
determine whether it is taken further. 
If it finds favour, the plan could be 


distinguish tetweerttypw&ffnaJlufidh 
within the CNAA. A detailed proposal 
would take several months to emerge 
and would . be discussed with the 
Department of Education and Science 
,at on early stage." . ; . •: - , • '• 

The idea has sur faced as a result of 


the current review of the council's 
Partnership in 1 Validation 
arrangements, which were designed to . 
Introduce more flexibility Into 
approvals. The full cauncU is to return . 
to the vexed question of institutional 
arrangements at Its summer meeting 
after a further examination by Its 
Committee for Institutions. 

The committee’s first report on 
partnership, which was received by the 
Full council last week, was broadly 
supportive of 'the overall operation of 
the new arrangements, but contained a 
number of- criticisms. Some subject 
boards -remain uncertain of fiirir roles 
and the xysMiri was'iald by one t<? 
eneoiiraie con&erraifcm in course 
pfcuuifttg.; ■■■ 

As a result of additional worries 
about the level of resources available in 
maiiy Institutions, DrKerriswrilingto. 
directors and principals in an attempt to 
gauge the Impact of cuts on individual 
courses. 


SSRC considers two-year PhD grant limit 


: by Char jbtte Brii>y . i , followed by an automatic third year 

A-1WO S^r limit-on rwiHdnu srwiU Tor r eSwslon . M appllcaHo'U «* very . 

*-v , 


One of.i he problems raised is that the 
I Phil Is considered In some quarters as 


MPhU is considered In some quarters as 
secohd .best ‘ to the PhD. Closer, 
mofilloring of students also raises the 
problem of supervisor* who reel that 
they loo 'arching Scrutinised. Some 
subject 0 Qta(nfMw$ are already keeping 
records pn the performance Of PhD 
supervisors in university depfirimenw. . 
... Thls yCar, as a result of the recent 
drakilb cuts to* the number of ,new 
postfirhduates, more than a quarter of 
all Sddentshipe yHIJbe Wven foihird 
year extensions. Abptit 320 have bqen 
set wide for next yedy, and tbc board 
fearj this will oot*»e^ugh. . • ; a 


Four Ulster academics 
look at the facts behind 
the growing controversy 
in the province about 
Chiiver and the brain 
drain to Britain, 10 


Training for the Church 

Olga Wojtas reports on 
how the training of 
ministers and priests is 
organized in ail 
increasingly secular 
society, 8 

Census and sociology 

Martin Bulmer argues 
that the 1981 census will 
be a lost opportunity for 
social research, 11 


Polys and politicians 

Are the polytechnics and 
their local authorities 
experiencing mutual 
disenchantment? THES 
reporters investigate, 7 „ 


Economics methodology 

Guy Rduth reviews 
Mark Blaug’s new book 
on how economists 
produce explanations, 

14 

Five pages pf new books 
ih economics, 1448 

Small change 
David Rankin discusses 
the dilemmas faced by ’ 
small academic 
departments in a time of 
c ontraction, 13 
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Lecturers set for notice deal 
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by David Jobbins 

College lecturers' Leaders are prepared 
to surrender the controversial one 
year's notice of redundancy in return 
lor better compensation for staff who 
volunteer. 

They hope to open calks on a new 
redundancy deal around (he middle of 
next month. But they are resolute that 
the claim they will pursue then is 
designed to cope only with the small- 
scale job losses triggered ofr by the 
current round of cuts. 

They are drawing a clear line 
distinguishing such cuts from the 
threatened “reorganization" of public 
sector higher education which the 
Government calculates will entail the 
loss of one lecturers' job in six over the 
next three years. 

Such reductions will demand special 
measures, union leaders believe. They 
have been concerned at Government 
statements indicating that the generous 
"Crombie Code” Is not to be employed 
in future. 

CVCP faces I 

‘cowardice* 

accusation 

The Committceof Vice Chancellors and 
Principals was accused of abject and 
utter cowardice in the face of 
• government cuts by the president orthe 
National Union of students, Mr David . 
Aaronovitch. 

Mr Aaronovitch was addressing the ' 
conference In Ayr last weekend of the I 
Scottish National Union of Students, 
and warned delegates that an edu- 
cational system was very like a union: it , 

took a long time to build up and no time l 
at alt to destroy. 

He strongly criticised the CVCP for 
not lighting the government moves. , 
Everybody's playing musical 
doormats with this government, lying 
down and singing Halt, the Con- 
quering Hero Comte, "he said, 

.“When it comes to the Vice- 
Chancellors arguing that the major 
question is cuttidg back on the number 
of -courges available. |l , want every 
student union to say we demand the 
.same level of entrance as last year, and If 
anything, expansion.' ' . 

It was impossible for students to 
accept the position that sixth formers 

• would not have the same opportunities 
that they did. lo come into higher 
educatipn, said Mr Aaronovitch. 7, 

• Parent government had reneged 
pn ail Ilk educational promises to raise 

dmlce * 8nd gtv ? students more 

- “Yob have more choicfe — but going ® 
to university is not one of them; You B 
.have The choice of becoming c< 
unemployed, the choice of whatto do in 0 
your en forced leisure lime." • \ 

..cutbacks in university libraries' and ^ 
’ worsening staff ratios. MrAfiranovitch ~“ 
also condemned ei "an immoral and 1 
lunatic act" the raising of fees for • I 
Overseas students, which affected. not 
only them,- but cours^s fa colleges. ] ; 

. government tries to tell us it's _ 
*“ “* lb* name of redistribution. Biit ^ 
their, Robin. Hood policy works to the tu 
extent or "we’Jl fake J| away • , . « 

Another overseas 
fees warning '■'?£. * 

J. he Ht« (Scotland) 

.' W Neil Stewart wanted OfTehe djs 


The claim which will be on the agenda 
of the next ntional joint council meeting 
falls Into two parts — the first covering 
procedures and selection of individuals 
and the second the question of 
compensation for cither voluntary or 
compulsory redundancy. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in ■ Further and Higher 
Education is still officially opposed to 
compulsory redundancies, arguing (hat 
alternative ways of making savings are 
available. 

Its key aim is to build on the present 
less-than-satlsfactory 1975 agreement, 
which embodies the provision for one 
year's notice but fails to offer good 
levels of compensation. The 1975 
agreement is now binding on those 
authorities which have ratified It, but, 
because it is far from comprehensive, 
needs replacement. 

The claim will seek 10 years' added 
service for calculating compensation 
for volunteers agreed between 5Q and 


60. For people aged between 40 qnd 50, 
the lecturers want a lump sum based on 
two weeks’ pay per year of service rather 
than the legal minimum of 1.5 weeks. 

While the unions will be prepared to 
trade off the one year's notice for better 
compensation and selection procedures 
for volunteers, they will try to retain it 
for compulsory redundancies, allied to 
secondment for retraining. 

The Government has made clear that 
the Crombie Code compensation, last 
used when teacher training was 
truncated in the mid-1970s, wiil not be 
employed again, probably because it 
was too generous. 

U has told the Trades Union Congress 
that existing schemes are adequate. 

One senior union official said: “As 
far as the teachers unions are concerned 
we do not know what the Government 
means when it says there are central : 
arrangements which make the need for 
a new application of Crombie 
unnecessary." 


Many job leavers blam 
recruitment literature 

Hv Pafrlria Canflnolll ■ 


by Patricia Santinelli 

More than half the young graduates 
recruited by industry and commerce 
leave their first job within four or five 
years. 

Most of these are in the computing 
services, the construction industries and 
manufacturing industries other than oil 
and chemicals, according to a report by 
the Institute of Manpower Studies. 

The IMS study set out to provide up- 


saw limited opportunity - 
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and commerce; the flow of young satisfied with the chanw*^ 
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five of the new graduates who left their ■ Employers could Mn *•' 
jobs moved out of paid employment graduates by giving ' 
altogether either to further study, and realistic j ? ob7rS 0 3 
unemployment or not seeking work. recruits. They could aba wiwiK 
One leaver in three considered that flexible Induction and 
the recruitment process had given ■ an ment programmes, 
inaccurate impression of the job. "The mobility ofwmirrxU* 


recruits. They could also wmfeS 
flexible induction and career 
ment programmes, ^ 
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Nearly half blamed this, on the by David Parsons andSStS 
recruitment literature. from IMS, Un/vZ!t/Tsa! 

Many of the graduates changed jobs Mantel! Building, ft/™/ *2. 
because they felt their abilities were not BN1 9RF. Cost £12 it* ?£ 
being used, were dissatisfied with the subscribers and pMidmtzkt, 
general nature and pace of work and survey.) * 

Professor attacks critics of 
differential degrees 

second and third education, he said. "Onljulw* 

aon^ » a *- J ° n W0U,d dis “ dfeep » ulf is rec °enls«l sKw 

L l! JfilWItist cause were ourselves able to understand vb» 
w c P ntmue unchecked were many people, In and around whnTx 
expressed by Antony Flew, professor of Lehrer wQuld have us callBdblLUM 

when h? h a y HH at R ? ding V n,verslty * t0 Indifferent to what 
National r mc *S n 8 °f the see as the basic quest ion: whdbaotK 

T or Ed national our comprehensively reoriuW 
such nrho a Lond ® n la » t we f k - He said schools are getting more tn#5» 
se co . u,d 0l jjy reinforce the higher levels of education.^ 

national economic decline: "I am not , . . - .. : 

optimistic about the survival of the 11 was obvious - said the priww 
present degree system," he said that far too few children wetewAf 
"unless some oF those pushing for Its standards within their capabffitf.W 
abolition realise the economic con- t0 mlstaken attitudes to sdeew i W 
sequences". con . , ^ desc ri b ed as i'freczWid 

.In a .forthright attack bn those who- n ' hiUstic enemies of excdlw." 
would destroy excellence to support the "When we hear -^ujilwrfty * 

^? ua ^L ty ’ , Profess or p Iew chancellors and the like apklMlJ* 
nr ttfl th £, tit] * of a recent while not, of coursej being eCrt 

mI y M A S J. e an' Flou d, principal of do rather think some standsnil ■ 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and academic quality ought lo k 
°iJF. m ° s i respected social maintained, we cannot interpret tk» 
SJwS r !iJ r !l a «i Uc J?' quite simply, as being in flat out opposition 
nffJi ri’ !..!*- ? 9 ual: The Scope and eVery achievement of.etf#** 
-and Limitations of Education Policy. U They accept the .word ? 

it 1 *■. ^r 8 Floud properly a term of. abuse, 

P 0 ! 1 ^ has' nothing to do really Want to force ;ever^e 
S! ~ an j learning. It Is q policy everything down to the 

Pr6crustew Weals of of mediocrity, So WhatUllwhl^ig 
equalization. ^ ' some foW-Of seie«ioi ff 

elitist or. bad, whereas 
getting a winning sports twfmjyp^ 
and training, the best mff* 1 ■ 
innocuous or even admirablfc v 


h ' held b f raan ^ Others, 
some of them most In fluent ial, had 
more to do with ndtions such as egaii- 
tananism or class struggle than with 


resources ‘hit college intake’ Fewer books 


Thousands of prospective students were 
turned away JYom further; education, 
colleges all over the country at the start 
or this acadtmic year : because of 
inadequate 'or diminishing resources a 
k ^ tog !“«>«?" anion. 

N a r l! ° ^ : ; A sso d lat ion ' of 
.Tepchtrs -in ifurther and Hi 
EqucatipQ.ii|itV4yi w 


52Saf e - er j- caehlng hours » lack of 
materials, and no grant to study outside 
the home authority. But in some cases, 
ahd^., nursery, 

P f lbe hmlted job : 


system providing every 1 6-19 year old Jn 
Northern Ireland with fall or pant fane 

N^f2?°.M and has Come from 

Natfhe, this week. 

. Speaking at a confererjcc oa the 

it ion said that in 
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Huddersfield moves 
against deadline 


Plea to keep teacher training balance 


booksbyM 
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by Paul Flather 

Huddersfield Polytechnic is reviewing 
: its academic structures and the roles of 
Mvernors and the local education 
Sthority, Kirklees. in the light of a 
hiEhly critical letter from the Council 
. for National Academic Awards. 

A meeting of the academic board 
last week set up a nine-strong working 
oartv to look at all standing commit- 
tees the termsof reference and roles of 
rectorate, the deans, and heads of 
departments. 

The board also agreed to review the 
oolytechnlc’s instruments and articles 
hi government from the summer, and 
5 set, yp a small planning group to 
coordinate its response to the CNAA 

7be letter .said “senous mistrust, 
disunity, and backbiting" made the 
polytechnic a wholly inappropriate 
environment for the education of stu- 
dents. Huddersfield was given three 
months to produce a complete budzet 
appraisal or face withdrawal of CNAA 
approval. 

The letter also spoke openly about 
relations between Kirklees and the 
polytechnic which have steadily soured 
in recent years. The board has been 
empowered to define distinct roles for 
the two. 

A statement issued this week by the 
governors says they have “every confi- 
dence in the ability of the polytechnic 


to maintain the existing high standards 
of its academic work, and notes the 
CNAA did not directly criticize 
academic work. In fact the CNAA said 
standards were at risk. 

The statement scrupulously avoids 
making any reference to individuals 
and per sonalities involved. Some 
lecturers take this as a sign that ciianges 
at the top have not been ruled out, 
although the first priority is meeting 
the CNAA deadline. 

Finance officers at the polytechnic 
have begun the task of drawing up a 
:t appraisal to cover staffing, 

S ment, student supervision and 
mic plans. The two new groups 
are expected to begin their work this 
week. • 

Huddersfield was discussed at a 
meeting of polytechnic directors in 
London this week. No statement was 
made but it is understood directors are 
keen to establish criteria for deciding 
when a polytechnic’s work is suffering 
and the CNAA can intervene. 

Kirklees reaffirmed ii had no more 
money to rive Huddersfield. Council- 
lor John Mernagh, chairman of both 
the education committee and (he 
polytechnic governors, said he would 


by Patricia Santinelli 

A pleu that nny planned cuts in teacher 
training should not destroy the balance 
between an education degree and a 

a raduulc certificate has come from 
slytechnic Council for the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. 

In its submission lo the Advisory 
Committee for the Supply nnd Educa- 
tion of Teachers, the council argues 
that tlie BEd degree should be evalu- 
ated on Us quality and its potential for 
fulfilling the needs of the profession 
rather than on any present difficulties. 

The steady improvement in the 
quality of the BEa has been oversha- 


The steady improvement in the 

a ualily of the BEa has been oversha- 
owed by dramatic issues of oversupp- 
ly and reorganisation, says the council. 
"This has masked the real situation for 


as scientists and far more employable 
than language and iiris graduates.” 

The council points out that in 1979 
BEd leavers' percentage of ihe job 
market was only r few points behind 
that of PGCEs and that Ihe former 
were as successful as the latter but in 
more difficult circumstances. 

"It could well he that us falling rolls 
hit secondary schools, secondary 
PGCE students will not get posts and 
the present boom in recruitment will 
cease" it warns. "Considering the 
current uncertainty and the lock of 
qualitative arguments for n change in 
emphasis we believe that the present 
balance should be maintained . 


ger of teacher education units with 
polytechnics was a success on the 
whole, it is the strength of the unit 
which is important, wc question the 
viability of modest in -service or PGCE 
courses without the foundation of a 
sound BEd course to give the necessary 
strength and breadth of staff as well as 
other provision," suys the council. 

Latest figures for autumn 1981 entry 
lo the BEa and one year specialist 
courses released by the Central Regis- 
ter and Clearing House show that the 


when you compare Department of 
Education and Science 19/9 figures on 
the level of unemployment of various 


graduates, you can see that BEd 
students were about as unemployable 


preferential treatment as they were in 
the last cutback. It Is adamant that any 
further rationalization must be based 
on qualitative as well as quantitative 
data and be applied equally to all areas. 

"Although we believe that the mer- 


decrense in applications is levelling 
out. It is now 7 per cent as opposed to 
10 per cent earlier in the year. 

Applications for the PGCE continue 
to rise with a near 25 percent increase 
in comparison to the same period last 
year. They have risen dramatically in 
the shortage subjects with a near 50 per 
cent increase in maths, physics and 
chemistry. 


like to give away "more brass, but wc 
don’t have it and the polytechnic 
knows it must put its own house in 
order." 


‘Closed door’ Part-timers deal unresolved 

_ Local authority employers and union into further education - an idea S' 

JlflJJda negotiators arc still deeply divided restricted to primary schools. 

J® over a crucial aspect of putting last employers’ view is that port-til 

A f 1 A f 1 1? autumn's deal on part-timers into fiill should have a single contract with 

effect. employing authority instead of ‘ 


Anti-cancer breakthrough 


Adult education bodies have angrily 
accused the Government of failing to 
consult them about changes in the lnw 
on further and adult education. 

The changes in the 1944, Education 


A major breakthrough in the produc- 
tion of interferon was announced by a 
research team at Warwick University 
biological sciences department yester- 
day. The team, led by Professor Burke, 
bu succeeded In inserting two diffe- 
rent interferon genes in bacteria which 
will subsequently be used to produce 
lute amounts of the substance. 

interferon is considered a possible 
and-viral and anti-cancer agent and the 
«w technique pioneered by the War- 
wick team will lead the way for drug 
companies, in particular the Weljcome 
RxbidBtion which has helped fund the 
prciect, to manufacture large amounts 
of the drug. Qnce sufficient quantities 
fore been produced, large scale tests 
will be earned out on patients to assess 
the true potential of interferon. 

Cells infected by viruses are known 
to release interferon which protects ^ 


other cells from the spreading effects of 
the virus and it is also suspected that 
the substance may inhibit the growth of 
cancers. However, present techniques 
for its manufacture, which involve 
culturing human blood cells, produce 
only small amounts and recent genetic 
engineering breakthroughs, such as the 
one at Warwick University, could 
allow scientists to provide far greater 
amounts for tests. 

It is the first time that a British group 
has' produced clones for two different 
types of interferon - known as alpha 
and beta - although the company G . D. 
Searle of High Wycombe cloned one 
type of Interferon gene last year and 
several foreign organisations, includ- 
ing Biogen in Switzerland and Genen- 
tech in the United States, have also 
succeeded In introducing interferon 
genes In bacteria. . ' . . 


Act are being discussed by a joint 
central and local government working 
group called Further Education Legal 


Lecturers strike over jobs 

Lecturers at Hatfield Polytechnic are lions from a top level working party for 

e ing for a half-day strike on polytechnic cuts totalling £2m pver the 
ay to protest against cuts of next two years. ■ ■ 

**28.000 and a loss of 40 teaching jobs. The working party has called for 
BtwHkely to be approved by Hertford- £728,000 savings _ in *981-82 and a 
wire education authority: farther £1.2m savings in 1982-83. Tnis 

A. postal ballot of all polytechnic means by September 1981,40 teaching 
Octobers of the National Association jobs at Hatfield must go. _ Natnte 


further £1.2m savings in 1982-83. This 
means by September 1981, 40 teaching 
jobs at Hatfield must go. Natfhe 

* rm ■ a. - »Uii> nfill 


“f«ocrs otttie National Association joos ai nameiu 
ot Teachers in Further and Higher officials are convinced this will mean 
«*ucaiion came out 148 to 57 in favour compulsory redundancies. ■ 

of strike action. Other • recommendations include 

Mr Paul Turner, Natfhe branch trying to keep the management centre 


i - Mr Paul Turner, Natfhe branch trying to keep the management centre 
\ ?? cre ! ar Y' said the voter with more at Birklands open by charging higher 
t wan half. the total union membership ■ course fees. Plans to ratujnalizee 
t totevourofa strike, showed how angry courses between Hatfield and the 
. Kclurere were at the scale of the cuts Hertfordshire College of Higher 
’■ “*toaiidcd. The action has alreadyvEducatiOT-n'ear Walfot , d 1 .Bnd / pemaps 
& «?n aijdprsed by the Natfhe national emerge the two institutions have, been. 
6 executive. A • 


deferred.. 


re has been askqd'to find 
3,000 Ip the first year, and 
the second year. 


Basis (FELB). 

Broad agreement is said to have 
been reached on amendments to Sec- 
tion 41 of the Act. These would 
strengthen the statutory duly of local 
authorities to provide education for the 
16-to-l9 age group and the youth 
service white leaving adult education in 
vague terms. 

But adult education bodies have 
reacted furiously to what they see as a 
decision made behind closed doors 
without prior consultation with the 

service. 

' Both the National Institute of Adult 
Education and the Advison/ Council 
for Adult and Continuing Education 
will be writing to the Department of 
Education and Science asking : it to 
clarify the position. ACACE has 
already prepared adrafi amendment to- 
Section 41 of the Education Act which 
would strengthen the terms, following 
the temporary suspension of ail adult 
education classes - remember West 
Glamorgan and Hampshire last year. 

Mr Arthur Slock, director of the 
NIAE. Said this week: “All this busi- 
ness about doing it behind closed doors 
is really not good enough. Strengthen- 
ing the legislation for further education 
and the youth service alone represents 
I 'an arbitrary age cut-off and would 
establish h second order priority group 
for adult education." 

There are also widespread fears that 
if adult education was left as Ihe only 
discretionary area this would lead to a 
forthe dismantling of the service by 
axe-wielding local authorities. . 

The -Nation*! r„ Association .of . 
Teachers: jri Tjirthar apd; Higher 
Education says if Would also expect to 
be consulted fully before any firm 


Local authority employers and union 
negotiators arc still deeply divided 
over a crucial aspect of putting last 
autumn's deal on part-timers into fiill 
etfect. 

Later this month the Burnham furth- 
er education committee is to meet once 
more to try to resulvc the difference 
over the criteria for offering ussocinte 
lecturer status to part-time staff work- 
ing 60 per cent of the full-time week 
from September. 

The employers are not prepared to 
concede that staff working m a number 
of institutions should have their house 
lumped together to see if they reach 
this level, which would give them rights 
of tenure and employment which they 
have not so far enjoyed. 

Instead they have tried to introduce 
the concept of the peripatetic lecturer 


into further education - an idea so fnr 
restricted to primary schools. The 
employers’ view is that port-timers 
shoulcf have a single contract with their 
employing authority instead of sepa- 
rata arrangements with the colleges or 
institutes whert they work. 

This move is being resisted by the 
National Association of Tenchers in 
Further and Higher Education and the 
Association of Adult nnd Continuing 
Education. 

It was fell there was insufficient time 
to deal with the question at last week's 
meeting of the Burnham further educa- 
tion committee, when the 7.S per cetit 
nay deal was reached with union 
leaders. Instead it has been remitted to 
a further meeting on Monday when this 
remaining question will hopefully be 
resolved. 


Forward. 


to, change the law. are put 


Oxbridge dons oppose tuition fees rise 

at bgtfi ' Oxford and! Cambridge : "tug of war" between needing extra 

to oppose unlverelly funds nnd Pitting offfotej^stud^tj (idehce).- 

SS^cndaSorts lb charge overseas from^ ^nimg tfl Oxford. But jhen ewas Md ^ i 
'■iSSgkJMOO! more, on next year's no neid tocfWgean extra rate of £400, WgffiM 
’ Government-stated she said, ; ; Sentt artdls consSeri 

SmBxsaae ISatan 


ballot Of all unjversiiy dons, 
to spieled hy April- tl, v 
. Oxford dons, led b£ Pro* ; 
i25*5®S>i twl Qufomelt br AH sbuls, • 





no neid to chargean extra rate of £400, 
she. said, ■; ; . _ 

Overseas' Students at Oxbriage 

• would have to, pay £2,9Qp, for arts 
courts. £4.000 , for setenep fours* 
and £6.400 for medical course? if. the 

new rates Were agreed. . . . 

Cambridge dons will he young doXt 
; week on the university council s re- 
c^mendailonSj The coundjfaj btth. 
er fees Would bring in much rte*ped 
revenue and 

pqtonljal entrants fifan going upttf the 

• Uniye^Ly;pnd ( the UoMgi* - 
ty of Manchester. 

and Technology have both W« d 
pm. BnS 


£4,100 (sciences) and £6,100 (medic- 
al); UMiST 'Wlf charge £2,800 (arts) 

and £3,900] (science).- . . . 

Uverpbol Unprerslly has still not 
agreed any-, figures for . overseas stu- 
dents end is considering a range from 
the minima to full cost fees. Among 
options examined, me two ..sets of 
figures for new I'slydeols: £3,100; 

.and 16.(300: . and ,‘£3^50; 
£4,410; and £6.000. Liverpool is parti- 
cularly anxipus to protect continuing 
overseas students from harsh increases 
grid -Will probably keep these' in line 
with inflaiiop. , 

The JLiritjoh. SchooUif Economic 
hap deeded ,» charge ^wre .tjiah 
.th^ re^mmehded nw^ThosB hm- 

HU lifrltimgham,' Bratl- 
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Editors: Richard J- Bernstein St MlKailo Markovic 

Praxis International is a new. journal committed to goals of 
International socialism, carrying on the spirit and work of the 
Yugoslav journal Praxis on a broader international scale. The 
basic purpose of Praxis International is to encourage a 
forceful and Imaginative Critical analysis of existing social 
systems, it explores rational alternatives' and examines the 
possibilities for democratic social transformation. 

Themes' for the first is sties include Socialism and Democracy, 
y. . The Crists til Coptenipofary Society and Human Rights. There 
I 'will.be articles by Carol Gould, Mihailo Markovit. Michael 
1 Harrington, Rithard J: Bernstein, Jlirgen Habermas. Franco 
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Ngaio Crequer and John O’Leary on reactions to Carlisle’s announcement " — " 

Carlisle sets aside £20m redundancy bill 
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Science stays 
at 1980 levels 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Future funds for basic scientific research 
are to be cut by only 1.8 per cent, the 
Government announced in its White 
Paper last week. This means that the 
science budget, the cash used to support 
tire cuunny's five research councils, 
will be fixed at £345m at 1980 survey 
prices, for 1982/83 and 1983/84, ."This 
is an a level with the comparable fig- 
ures for 1981/82”, a Department of 
Education and Science .spokesman said. 
.Iho While Paper states Him this level 
of funding will keep (he science budget 
at current levels and will allow the 
research councils la main lain their pres- 
ent support of university and poly- 
technic research. “The Government 
wish to give protection to the support of 
basic science, an activity which under- 
pins further development and Is a par- 
ticular strength of Hie United King- 
dom , the White Paper odds. 

Thu view was attacked by Sir Alec 
Memson who said it assumed that basic 
science could be protected when fimd- 
mg for (lie universities was being run 
down. “This betrays an Ignorance of 
the way universities do research and 
how n Is paid for, which we find deeply 
disturbing", he said. 

The research councils fear that much 
or the money previously used for 
tweoreh will be taken up with prevision 
of basic equipment and that staffing cuts 
could also cause serious problems for 
maintaining strong research initiatives. 


The Government lias set aside £20m to 
help the universities to pay for redun- 
dancies and early retirement of stuff. 

The sum is intruded in the recurrent 
grant of £979m for the academic year 
1981/82, which was announced by Mr 
Mark Carlisle, Secretary of State for 
eduention last Friday. This is three per 
cent less for home students than in the 
current academic year. 

Mr Carlisle said the University Grants 
Committee would allocate the £20m 
“specifically for the purpose of adapt- 
ing the university system to the reduced 
level of funding which will be available 
in 1983/84". They would also be 
expected to use their reserves, totalling 
about £70m for (he same purpose under 


UGC guiduncc. dents admitted in the 1981/82 but it is aDDroDrinip 

Although it is not spell out exactly hoped that universities will admit, as for the finaSlTeHr" 

how n would be allocated and for what they have done this year, us many stu- eminent announced Jre*** 
purposes the special fund is intended, denis as they can consistent with their the first nan n it, 
vice chancellors are in no doubt that the academic judgment”. savings for ]Q»/n Wgber 

Government secs it as a way of financ- He said the total home undergraduate White Pane r annW[ wd »* 

mg redundancies and of dosing depart- population in 1981/82 was expected to . 

menis and rationalising. be about 235.000. Horne postgraduate ,., A spokesman for [he (W 

The recurrent grant also includes £3m numbers were assumed to remain at lcc Cha ncellors and PriacSK' 

to protect postgraduate work because of their present level of about 30,000 was ? tl,] unc| ear as lo wtatWT 
the Tall in income from overseas stu- Home students were expected to be ^ fls m addi,i °n fo the 

dents. Last year the Government pro- divided equally between arts and sci- lhc system. • ' sn >i 

vided £5m for this purpose. There will ences. .. Ril . . 

also be £2.8m to help outstanding The gram allows for a six per cent tion by 3* L*** 
research students from . overseas to limit for pay rises, adjusted lo Jlow for general intend ^ ? ** 
attend Bntish universities. Ihe change in settlement date for depforabks ****** 

Mr Carlisle said, “There is likely to academic staff, and 11 per cent price S foey are LJ* Si*" 
be some reduction in the number of stu- rises. It also lakes into account the whole thing ?own 10 1 


also be £2.8m to help outstanding 
research students from . overseas to 
attend British universities. 


Ten universities ‘in danger’ Public sector fears job losses 


Up to ten universities face bankruptcy 
because of the Government's intention 
to run down the university system, 
vice-chancellors warned last week. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals estimates thnt one in 
eight academic stnff wilt have to go 
over tlie next iwo years. Sir Alec Merri- 
son, chairman of the CVCP said: “We 
think it a kind of madness for (he Gov- 
ernment at this particular point in Brit- 
ish history to be planning a destructive 
onslaught on the universities”. 

The only way the universities could 
mnkc substantial snvings was by shed- 
ding staff and by stopping recruitment. 
"U is in the expensive disciplines - 
medicine, engineering, science - dint 
staff turnover is greatest, and these ore 
hardly those the country can do with- 
out”. 

About 80 per cent of ncademic staff 
had tenure so dismissing them could 
cost more money, not less. "This pol- 
icy can therefore onty lead to the bank- 
ruptcy and closure of some universities 
who find themselves with too little 
money to pay their staff and none to 
compensate them Cor dismissal”. 

5ir Alec said that universities most at 
nsk were those relying heavily on their 
income from overseas students which 
dkl not have a flywheel of reserves. 

The CVCP : estimates that the,unjver r 


Forewarned is forearmed, 
say education chiefs 

Given tbe alarm with which the unlvei ' . Meanwhile p nnuDn i . ■ 

mL fo P endilu | [e i^mes even; more hamdous£^ 
differentiation between universities and 

***** "* *“ the ouhlfr tPfiinr.Hiiv inoBM J fA. '■ 


sitics face a 15 per cent cut in income ; 
by 1983/84 because of the volume cuts 
in the White Pnper and the loss in 
income from overseas Students. 

"The. implications of this policy must 
be grasped by ail those who were hop- 
ing to see their children soon go on to 
higher education and by all tlnse who 
value the achievement of British scien- 
tists. technologists and scholars”. Sir 
Alee said the staff student ratio for uni- 
versities (excluding medicine) was 
already 10: 1 and must get worse. 

He said that at Ihe end of the day it 
was up to the Government to decide 
how much higher education there was, 
but the quality of that education was 
something the vice chancellors were 
worried about. “You cannot take scho- 
larship for granted. It is very easy to 
destroy an educational system but jolly 
difficult to build one up”, 

Sir Alec said of Mr Carlisle: “He 
starts Tram the argument of finance. I 
think he now understands the point that 
if it is the Government decision to have 
smaller universities with fewer students 
and less research in the long-term then 
it will mean more money in the short- 
term because of redundancies' ’ . 

The committee had not asked for spe- 
cial funds to finance redundancies, “To 
start planning for disaster, that is the 
food way to disaster", he said. . > . • . 

Familiar story 
of gloom, doom 


In the public sector reaction to the 
White Paper cuts was generally one of 
resignation and apprehension at the 
prospect of inevitable redundancies. 

Neither the local authority associa- 
tions nor the directors and principals of 
institutions forsee closures, but all were 
critical of the level of cuts imposed. 
Some local authority officials doubt the 
feasibility of achieving the savings 
demanded in 1981/82. 

Polytechnic directors predicted a year 
of compulsory redundancies, dropping 
courses, and abandoning premises, in 
their attempt to meet cuts of about 4 to 
6 percent. 

Mr David Bethel, director of Leices- 
ter Polytechnic and former chairman of 
Ihe Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics (CDP), said that compulsory 
.redundancies were inevitable and pre- 
dicted chaos as polytechnics desperately 
tried to balance their books. "The 
diversity of controls and funding, and 
the lack of any national system for 
coordination will result in a chaotic 
remnant of an already unplanned provi- 
sion", he said. 

Polytechnics do not know exactly 
how much money they will receive next 
year. Some, including Newcastle, 
Kingston, Coventry and Hatfield, expect 
cuts of 8, per cent next year - double 
• frar for higher education generally . 


Mr Ned Merritt, chalmun of ifc g 
lege principals’ group, foe 
Conference, said he bitfaiy mm 
the new cuts but could p# ufu 
seriously individual colleges wtrih 
affected until local dlstribufo it 
completer}. ; K 

“Any contraction of Aodu k 
higher education highlights the needb 
the planning of the system, its bum. 
men i and control to be firmly serari 
by new arrangements", be nJd. 

Mr Len Street, the new prctfad 
the Association of Principals, oil fe 
cuts, though regrettable, toiemw 
peeled. The Government's qm 
decision to compensate further rib 
tion for previous yean, fn wl)kfa itht 
received only a small share of rib 
lion's cake was welcome at lust. 

‘ 'The Association does tend tp k 
realistic", he said. “Sonis of the a* 
lions 1 have heard seem a bit owbtl 
Anyone who has worked ill ibe pH: 
sector knows that they coaid look M 
the road at a university and see 
more lavish provision", ; U i 

The National Association of Tata 1 
in Further and Higher Edretikiril 
that the White Paper heaped Mb 
swingeing cuts onto , a system HMl , 
, shown by Her Majesty's fmpectiW.s 
be reeling from Government .piftfa-- 
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and despair 



public sector to be in an advanced state 
of panic. 

• . , . fo • the vice-chancellors' ■ wam- 
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North American news 


Science teaching falls victim to Reagan axe Academics 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 

The federal government will with- 
draw almost all support from science 
education if Congress accepts Presi- 
dent Reagan’s revised budget for 
1982 

The administration has announced 
an additional round of cuts, on top 
of the ones made public last month 
ITHES, Feb. 27). As far as colleges 
and universities are concerned, the 
most important new victims are the 
science and engineering education 
programmes in tne National Science 

Foundation. . 

The 1982 budget which former 
President Carter delivered before 
leaving office irt January requested 
$112m for the NSF to promote sci- 
ence and engineering education 
* — —raduate fellowshr- 


iraining and educational research. 
Last month President Reagan cut 
that request to $65m and now he 
wants to chop it to $10m: Just 
enough to continue with fellowships 
that nave already been awarded. The 
foundation's 25 or so other cduca- 
lional programmes will be elimi- 
nated. 

The White House decision to 
abandon the National Science Foun- 
dation's educational responsibilities 
and let it concentrate entirely on 
research aroused a storm of protests 
from the academic community. Yale 
University physics professor Allan 
Bromley, who is president of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS), 
(old President Reagan in a telegram: 

; "Science education programmes 
' already received disproportionate 
. reductions. To expect scientific and 
. technological progress while aban- 
> dotting efforts at improving science 
: and engineering teaching in our 
. schools is Illogical and a disservice to 
: the nation’s interests.” 
i NSF director John Slaughter, who 
r W appointed by Mr Carter last year 
and kept on by Mr Reagan, is pri- 
vately extremely unhappy about giv- 
ing up the foundation's educational 
activities. But his public attitude at 
last week's budget press conference 
was that education nad to be *chop- 
i fled because the administration’s 
'economic recovery plan" required 
f ‘he elimination of ‘Tow priority or 
' narrowly focussed” government 

" expenditure. , 

; •"Insuring t)S scientific strength 
inrough i .research in the major fields 
o* science and engineering is an 
Overriding priority in fiscal year, 
; ‘V82,** ' said the' NSF budget docu- 
ment explaining the cuts. "The exist- 
, &8 economic crisis dictates that only 
the most critical science support 
^Uviiies be funded and, in particu- 
: w, only those that are 1 perceived as 


most likely to contribute to scientific i 
advancement and economic progress. 

In these circumstances, NSF science 
education activities arc discontinued 
in 1982." 

By an unfortunate coincidence of 
timing, the March 13 issue of Science 
carried an article by Dr Slaughter, 
based on his address to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in January, saying: 
"We continue lo be confronted with 
an urgent need lo reinforce science 
and mathematics education in our 
secondary schools. We must also 
embark on a new commitment to the 
education of engineers, scientists and 
technicians seeking baccalaureate 
and higher degrees." Dr Slaughter 
referred specifically to a study by the 
NSF and Department of Education 
last year, which drew attention to the 
growth of "scientific illiteracy" 


praised the science education 
received by the Germans, Japanese 
and Russians. 

However Dr Slaughter said last 
week that the NSF science education 
programmes were expendable in cur- 
rent economic conditions because 
they were so “diffuse” that they 
were not making much impact on 
schools and colleges. They had 
"become narrowly focussed, as 
attempts have been made to meet a 
wide range of special needs with 
limited resources. 

The programmes targeted for 
elimination include ones to: identify 


talented students (especially 
minorities anil women] nt ail levels 
from high school to graduate school 
and help them prepare for careers in 
science and engineering; upgrade sci- 
ence teachers in schouls, colleges and 
universities; improve teaching 
equipment; develop more effective 
science curricula; support educational 
research i.ito the learning of science 
and mathematics; and extend the 
general public’s knowledge and 
understanding of science nnd tech- 
nology. 

However NSF officials say some of 
the foundation's former science edu- 
cation goals will be partially achieved 
through its .research programmes, 
which will continue to support 
graduate research students. 

The other NSF activity which Pres- 
ident Reagan has axed is research in 
the hehavioural, social and economic 

. » ... r rci i aon 


to $2lm in 1982— a 60 per cent 
reduction. This too is justified on the 
grounds that support for the social 
sciences is not a high priority under 
present economic conditions. 

But Dr Slaughter assured ques- 
tioners that the NSF was not prepar- 



ing lo phnse out nil support for the 
social und economic sciences. "The 
highest quality research in these 
fields will continue," the foundation 
said. 

In contrast to their soli sistcra, the 
mathematical and physical sciences 
and engineering will do very well out 
of the new administration. All ore 


Or SlauRhlcr: privately unhappy 
down for increases well nbovc infla- 
tion. President Rcagnn wants lo give 
the NSF $295m in 1982 to support 
mathematical and physical sci- 
ences — up 19 per cent in this 
year— and $lG3m for engineering, a 
22 per cent increase. 

elsewhere in the federal budget 
the cuts of about 20 per cent in stu- 


US drops out of solar polar mission 


The European -Space Agency has 
failed in Us last-ditch diplomatic 
campaign lo save the international 
solar polar mission from President 
Reagan’s budget cuts) Despite 
intense lobbying of the US Stale 
Department by ESA’s member 
nations, including Britain, the While 
House has deleted the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion's share of- the project. ' 

ESA denounced the decision as a 
unilateral breach of the memoran- 
dum of understanding between the 
two agencies." The memorandum, 
signed in 1979, provided for NASA 
and ESA- to send one spacecraft each 
past opposite poles of the sun. The 
two craft were to have been 
launched at the same time fo 1985 
. from the Space Shuttle. • 

Cancellation of the NASA craft 
will not prevent the Europeans send- 
ing theirs on its own, but they argue 
that the mission's scientific value will 
be diminished greatly by having only 
one craft. Comparisons of the data 
from each pole were to have pro- 
vided valuable .information about Uie 


Sun’s magnetic field and the solar 

wind. .... . 

The European agency said it chose 
to take pari in the Internal tonal solar 
polar mission, in preference to going 
ahead with alternative, purely Euro- 
- pean projects, "because of the value 
ESA attached to transatlantic coop- 
eration.” . „ 

According to ESA, scientists from 
17 'European Institutions Were 
developing experiments for the can- 
celled. NASA craft and had already 
committed half of their total costs. 
The money will be lost unless Con- 
gress can be persuaded to overrule 
President Reagan. 

NASA Is trying to placate the 
Europeans by continuing the funding 
of American instruments to travel 
aboard the European-built spacec- 
raft, which will still be launched from 
the Space Shuttle. ,■ 

The Americans are also polpting 
out that the 5250m they save by not 
biiOdiitg a second craft for the solar 
mission will enable NASA lo pro- 
ceed with other space science pro- 
jects in which Europe has an 


interest. ' 

The space telescope, which has a 
15 per cent European contribution, 
is going ahead as planned, in prep- 
aration for launching in 1985. The 
Galileo mission to Jupiter is .also 
scheduled lo be launched that year; 
it should reach the giant planet late 
in 1987. However both the Venus I 
Orbiting Imaging Radar and the 
Gamma ' Ray observatory, which 
were previously proposed for 
launches in 1986, have been post- 
poned to 1988. 

• Spacelab, another joint venture, by 
‘ ESA and NASA, is also ■ being 
delayed. A NASA spokesman said 
the first spacelab flight would only 
be put back "by a few months, prob- 
ably two to Tour months,” while 


break down 
frontiers 

Academic officials at the annual con- 
ference of the American Association 
for Higher Education were told to 
develop alliances with five major 
constituencies, if they want to protect 
their institutions from the coming 
decline in the college-age population. 

The theme of the meeting was 
’Promising Frontiers: Five Partner- 
ships to Offset Decline*; and speak- 
ers urged colleges and universities to 
gel together with business, with high 
schools, with telecommunications and 
with professional associations, and to 
bring together disciplines and 
administrative units within their 
institutions. 

Ernest Boyer, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching renewed 
the campaign which he started n year 
ago nt the last AAHE meeting, to 
stimulate collaboration between col- 
leges and high schools, Although Dr 
Boyer said he wns convinced thut the 
I crisis in education was as acute today 
as ll was one year ago and that the 
need for scliool -college collaboration 
'urgently persisted’ he had a message 
.of hope. "During the past twelve 
months I’ve heard from literally 
dozens of school and college people 
from coast to coast who have moved 
beyond pious platitudes and who 
actually are_ running collaborative 
programmes in schools.” 

Dr Boyer announced that in 
August Inc Carnegie Foundation 
would "push the partnership agenda 
another notch forward” by sponsor- 
ing a one-week summit meeting, Ihe 
first of its kind, between the 50 chief 
slate school office is and 50 college 
and university presidents. 

The possibilities for partnership 
with professional associations were 
explored by Philip Nowlen, assistant 
dean of Ihe university extension at 
the University of Chicago, and Mil- 
ton Stern, extension oean at the 


out consulting ESA, to save money, 
will irritate Europeans further 
because they will add to .their costs. . 

The future of (he later Spacelab 
missions Is looking Increasingly 
doubtful. 


University of California, Berkeley. 

" Universities must seek to develop 
programmatic arrangements with 
professional societies wherever pos- 
sible," said Dr Steffi. "Unless we do, 
the structure and the reputation of 
universities will be seriously dam- 
aged. and within the next genera- 
tion." 

Dr Stern; called the partnership 
"an assertion of academic and social: 
responsibility.'’ • 

He said: “To-do. this thousands, 
tens of thousands, one doesn't know 
how many faculty members must be 
brought to book — or, to- put ft 
another way. faculties as a whole 
must assert their corporate strength. 


Anger as Quebec raises overseas fees by 175 per cent 


by our Northern American editor 

The government of Quebec is putting 

■ Op. tpttian ; fees for new foreign stu- 
,«Pls from $1;500 to 1 $4,128 for the 
; coming scad* midyear. This 175 per 

ant tperease. will make the fee diife- 
between foreign and Cana-. 
, v«an -students far .greater ini Quebec 
, s utarHn aqy. other province .' '■£ w ' v - 
l ' : - heads', of Montreal s two big 
fE^W'language^ -MKNnrttteirMeGjji 

Cffocordfo, quickly condemned 

■ HW Dfovlnrtat * flnt/arhrriArtf ff\T ti/llAt 


w; Biucnms \whft. liave, applied 
admission, to Quebec .universities 
fo ap 0 lv,Blttwh*re,:. - : . V ' 


Qonoqrdia between 


CibeCeokwitt,'-.-. 

N6Hh Americas £ 


them enrol nearly three-quarters .of - 
the 6,000 foreign unfveritlly students 
iq Quebec. McGill has about 2.500 
undergraduate 'and' graduate students 
from abroad—-includfog 1 ,000 from 
the United States— out . of .* a total • 
enrolment, of J 9,700, Concordias 
foreign enrolment is 2,000, . . 

French-speaking ..universities- will 
te iffecfodfar Jeas by the increase. ■ 
They not only have .fewer students 
from abroad but also: benefit dispro- 
portionately from, an arrangement 
the provincial government made with 
eleven francophone countries when ft 
first: introduced cfifferemlal foes in 
1978. Students from ihese countrles, 
which include France . and several 
former French , colonies, pay the 
same luilkfo focS as Ganadmns^only 
$570. a figure that has bean frozen 

8i ' The 9 foe of $4, 1 2? Vflll. apply to 

foreigners (apart from gtard 
those eleven countries) .who . begin 
studying in Quebec In ..tfojPfiSa . 
Students Who are already .oproiKP 
this veer "and ' 1 contfouft 1 the ; same 
programme of studies' will 
|t a tifotsitfad^rtra ..of $2,5 W fn 


: worth about 4Qp). • . . . . 

•Dr, Johnston of McGill sa»d many 
students who ; have already started 
.ihetr: nroaramrrieS' wilf stiR nnd if. 


financially, very difficult to continue 
In Quebec and impossible to change 
to another .university without losing a 


year of studies. ;• 

Only . .four , Canadian 'v pro- 
vfoces— Brtiish Columbia, Saskatch- 
ewan, Manitoba and Newfound- 
Jandr-stfil charge students from 
- abroad the same as Canadians. But 
none of the others is; planning to 
raise its differential anywhere near 
Quebec’s new level., 

. Nearly half the 26,000 foreigners 
studying in Ctmadioii universities are 
In Ontario, where they will probably 
pay 4(490 \n > Jwfce 
the home feek. Ontario universities . 


; attribute the isifldx partly to the 
’ 'B rlt «th ! government's Policy oftharg- 
Ibg overseas student for the full cost • 


i'ofTiheir; education, '• , • i : [ • ' : 

•; ;The: AssO<Halfon or . Universities 


students should pay the , same, 
whether they are fareign or pina- 
diao, n spokeswoman said, -flut : the 
universities In Quebec have appar- 
ently accepted the argument that 
some difference Is reasonable; what 
shocks them is the size and tinting of 
the, ' differential 1 announced this 
month; J l: * ' ' ' 

“We are sensitive to Ihe argument 
that Quebec taxpayers should not be 
called on to subsidize (hi eduention 
of foreign students, particularly those 
from developed countries, . said 
Principal Johnston of McGttl univer- ■ 
sity. ‘'Clearly Quebec should not be 
expected Lp build universities on us 
son for .the benefit tf foreign . stu- 
dents. b'uL when the universities exist 
already It is the marginal *Mt* of 

adding foreign students that should 
be^conddelrcd iri arriving at *, fpir. 
luUioiv fee." The' marginal cost of 
. leaching Bn J- Bdditiiwar itiidtSrtL ■ al- 
McGUlw about $1,700 a year. ■ 

• However the ;Qiiebec govqrttment. 
bfllieveii fowigrfors. should p,hy fees 
related not 10 ffiarginel but^ toltiU. 






coirs, which av«ra 

y is hr pef rtuije nt. Ttfoffgiire riho^n , pared.' to theadtf Iriomri revtnUe of 
$4,128, isfitt percent onojl costr, wjtfclt Quebec ejecta Jo gafo 

.i'AUhou.&h QMe^’s .minirtry^pfr frtfot the hew" fees 1 ift .mi/82j 4 - ■ ) 


tit' $7,000 a 
jure dioMfli 


education had warned Universities in 
the autumn to expect, a big increasf 
in overseas fees, they were npt prt- ; 
pared for what was actually 
announced. The “worst case” until 
this month .was a fee of $3,400 for 
new students, . . - . - . - \ :. 

. Education minister Camflk Latina, ; 
champion of French-langutw 
Quebeeois culture,- said after , the 
announcement that the government 
was not deliberately singljag out the 
anglophone univernties-r-it just .hap- 
pened that most foreigners .studied 
There. He said .'many students in . 
Quebec eaffie ■ from well-to-do 
families in the United States, Middle 
East and Far East, who could afford 
to pay more. • ; 

Bin. to enable universities to bail 
put foreign students who run into 
real financial trouble, the govern- j 
meni follt increase its emcrgency^ ’aid . 
fond for them froth $100,000 to 
$350,000 next year. The money will 
be divided up among the universities 
In proportion to ihwr foreign enrol-* 

■ meats. '• . '• *' 

■ This fund, hrtwever, Is ijny.cojrt* ; 

’ pared' 10 uw f . additional revbnhe of 
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Overseas news, 


Autonomy plea to Giscard 


PARIS 

A call for greater autonomy and better 
coordination between France’s 
prestigious grandes icotes has been 
made in a report recently presented to 
President Giscard D'Estaing. The 
report, drawn up by the national 
coordinating committee or the grandes 
Scales, comes at a particularly delicate 
time, just before the presidential 
elections. 

The committee is to conavass all 
candidates In (he election for their views 
on the future development of the elite 
sector of higher education in France. 

Among the recommendations put 
forward is that in future students from 
the grin ides icotes should pay more 
attention to the possibility of careers 
outside France. And, at the same lime, 
it is hinted t he grandes icotes themselves 
should open the possibility for foreign 
students to enroll in the mosl 
competitive and demanding sector of 
French higher education. "Future 
managers and executives,” stated the 
chairman of the national Committee, 
Ajeah Arthur Varoquau.v, “should 
reckon that they will spend at least a 
quarter of their working life abroad." 

But if the business of international 
exchanges is to be realistic, (lie report 
noted, ways must be found of bringing 


to the attention of foreign students of 
the value of the grandes icotes. One 
method would be to place more 
emphasis on research. The grandes 
icotes should in the future seek to make 
their standards at least equal of a PhD 
from a "good American research 
. university". 

At a time when student numbers are 
stagnating, no less important is the 
concern to develop alternative methods 
of recruitment. At present, the golden 
road to grandes icotes passes through 
the mathematics option of the 
baccalaureat, reputedly the most 
difficult or the eight subject groups in 
the French school-leaving certificate. 
The report suggests that considerable 
attention be paid to developing more 
flexible arrangements for selection of 
applicants. Such matters as creativity 
and leadership potential should also be 
taken into account, it suggests. 

But the price of high standards is also 
a high level of competence in the 
teaching staff. And to ensure this, the 
grandes icotes should be able to profit 
from a greater measure of mobility 
between institutions, both university 
and non-university public and private 
sectors than is the cose'at the moment. 

Despite their reputation, not even the 
grandes icotes are immune to the bitter 


chill of the financial blizzard. One of I 
their principle difficulties is that the 
grandes icotes themselves are divided 
into two maior groups; those such as the 
tcole Natiomle A' Administration and 
icole Polytechnic which are state fi- 
nanced and those sucli as the Ecole des 
Mantes Etudes Commerciales which is 
financed from private sources and not 
permitted to receive state assistance. 
Faced with the fact that the budget for 
1981/2 is not likely to be any the 
lessgloomy than the previous year, the 
grandes icotes are being called upon to 
develop a common development policy 
for the next ten eyars. The principal of 
"united we stand, divided we fair is, it 
would seem, at last penetrating to the 
very heart of France's, elite sector. ' 

out this does not mean, the report 
continues, that the grandes icotes 
should embark on a policy of out and 
out retrenchment. Studies suggest that 
between now and the end of the century, 
the number of chartered engineers will 
continue to grow from 230,000 to 
around 400,000. And in the area of high 
level management, this same period will 
see their numbers spiral from 55, 000 to 
120,000. There will always be a need for 
the products of the grandes icotes, but 
it would perhaps be prudent if no new 
grandes icotes wefe set up. 
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Rally to commemorate 

the ‘events’ of 1968 
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The polytechnics’ stormy marriage with the councils seems ripe for divorce, reports Peter David 

Polys and politicians mutually disenchanted? 


Last week, the newly legal Polish 
Independent Students' Association 
(NZS) held a rally in Warsaw to 
commemorate the “events" of March 
1968, the mild Polish euphemism for a 
wave of repression which threw out of 
the universities hundreds of academics 
and students (including, inter alia, 
virtually all Jews) who had expressed or 
were suspected of liberal tendencies. 

It is hardly surprising that the NZS, in 
conjunction with "Solidarity”, wished 
to remember the event. For the purge of 
March 1968 not only meant that the 
dismissed scholars were replaced by 
Party hacks of iio great academic 
worth; it also threw a long shadow over 
subsequent political events. On the one 
hand it meant that there was no 
effective intervention by academics on 
behalf of the workers during the clashes 
on the coast in December 1970. On the 
other hand, the trauma of the academic 
purge, often accompanied by arbitrary 
arrests and police brutality, was the rite 
,de passage which initiated many later 
activists into political life . A list of more 
than 400 persecuted scholars was 
compiled at the time; this, however, is 
now proving only the tip of the iceberg 
as hundreds upon hundreds of 


Split-site black campuses 
bring bitter criticism 
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from A.P. Hunter 

JOHANNESBURG 
"There lias been a critical reaction to 
the news of further proliferation in the 
South African system of higher 
education. Tile University of the North, 
b black institution in cite northern 
Transvaal, has . announced the 
establishment of two satellite campuses. 

One Is. to be In the national state" ■ 
Qwi} Qtya, which is situated just north 
of Lesotho and has a population below 
lOp, 000. The other wil be in the 
"iodepettd^nt.staje" of Venda. In the 
far ■ north of South Africa, with a 
population of about 360,000. ' 

The satellites were apparently asked 
for by their respective -local political 
• authorities, who will be responsible for . 
their funding. Bach centre is expected to 
have 1,000 students by 2986, and each 
satellite Is planned eventu ally to become 
an Independent university. 

The University of the North, tightly' 
controlled by Pretoria as an instrument 
; Qf education for separate development 

Students go on 
hunger ; strike 

■froin-Maric Johhsitoho • 

'■v/ 1 '- L : ■ • ' '• . ROME 

. More lhan l.000 or Italy's disgruntled'’ 
foreign Students, went on hunger strike 
last tyfek inproteu against government 


J * , w TT.ri pviwtiiailVIll 

plans ip reduce' ibejr number for the 
1981-82 academic year.,- V 

The three-day strike, in Perugia and 
Sienna; Involved malhly Iranians, 
GreeW dnd Iraqis who farm The 
Committee ^Foreign Democratic 

pppreed . bv ,xhe| C(pt|ihdft1isU 

„ 'Piled council at Perugia,. home Of 


is the scene of frequent student 
disturbances, it has experienced In 
many fields serious difficulty in 
recruiting sufficient qualified 
academics. 

Its problems will be compounded by 
its need to find staff for Us satellites. A 
number of educationalists have pointed 
to the high unit costs which are 
inevitable In the new institutions,, and 
which would have been avoided by 
facilitating the entry of the potential 
students to existing universities, the 
older of which are well. equipped, to. 
absorb : additional •‘humbefe 
economically. 

Dr Alex Boralne, MP, Opposition 
(Progressive Federal Party) spokesman 
on cducation. has stated: “In the Ught 
of the urgent needs of existing 
Universities, It js only In the Alice in 
Wonderland world of South Africa that 
new universities could becootemplaied. 
It Is tragic that capital will be dissipated 
to provide status symbols for. small, 
artificially created countries, 



rreaioeni nicoiae. Ceaasespy ftf 

I OD university Romanla fei stated. Addressing .the 

. ■ ■' ' sT ■ . ■ f.- T . w ' Romanian “Second Conaress of Peoule 


snatchers 

' from Victoria Noumark : ; ji- 


lt's 'not only books whlifcH are in short 
supply in Third World Universities' but 


Researchers at work In one of Romania's Agricultural Research Institute. 

Farming background priority 

vSP r J ip “ ,l,k,p * 1 ' Romania,; more than any other 
1 - r.I2! rict £ t ,° youn J 8 ! n ** «oclalisl bloc, has Its 

peop e from S tabling background, higher education and research policy 
h 2 CMoniCM ttr hiWtraay geared (o the needs of the 
Romania hu slated. Addresting .the economy, even fundamental research 

> ,o be Bn, “ d [orra,uy *° 

22 Sf <0 J™ P™*** of needs. This policy; say the planners, Is 

sss&ssfcar'’ 


"Solidarity” members are rea*. 
‘m the V date their Interest Kj 
affiars and the need for JS 
democracy from March 1968, ^ 

Many of the leading scU 
dismissed in 1968 subsequently U 
academic posts abroad. 
handful of these, including £ 
Kolakowskl and WlodzimlerzBrai 
Oxford, and Maria Hirsiowlak 
Reading, were formally rehabiUtaKdb 
Warsaw University. (So far ihbin 
to have a gesture, rather than a h 
offer of job or compensation tb* 
one at least has been Invited toretum 
Warsaw to give a special lecture, 

But not everyonTin' PokM A 
appears, regrets Match m L 
Simultaneously with the NZS rafr£ 
there was another gathering -flai f 
the Grunwald Patriotic Aaochai | 
This is a new name on the eefehl f 
scene, but according to ibewtua 
correspondent of Prague tdtvkhl 
consists mainly of members of k 
“anti-fascist resistance", prandh 
drawn from the "Union ofPigbtmb 
Freedom and Democracy 1 ' foudali 
the ■ 1950's and widely reguM a 
Moczar’s personal power-base, 

West Bank 
military expel 
librarian 

JBRU$ALEK 

A Blr Zeit University Hbruiu n 
ordered to leave the West Bankbjik 
military government last week. Ik 
move seemed to underline the ml m 
the independent inquiry cnrrudjbfe 
conducted by a panel . of Htkn. 
university teachers into fhe iltt* 
academic freedom in .foe 'tow 
occupied territory, A, 

' Lena Kawldar, a Jordani an pw 
had her visitor’s permit: mow 
cancelled by a military ivvmati 
officer following anialtcrfewjfe 
soldiers at a roadblock .not®,* 
Jerusalem. lu.-u 

The army spokesman 
Kawldar was identified qnhff pMM 

a -“teacher" and thgt Woo** 

been ordered to prevent; W# 1 ® 
teachers from reaching Jmuawr 
demonstrating In connection i 
two month old strike forUglwp^ 

■ A committee of Jewish 
from Jerusalem, set-up 
is meanwhile wrapping up “g 
month study of the atale of 
freedom in the ■ West | 

committee was set up after ap^^ . 

MTT.L..,,, I Imuprsitvaw*^ I 


ms ivneut pittvuvT OI 

admitting urban students (o agricultural 
courses. Many such students, fie said, 
“have never seen a village, and cannot 
distinguish between maize, and wheat or 
betyeett r bug and a cowhand do not 
even Intend to find out the difference." 


Australian musical chairs 


Italy's Uni verity for foreigner*, ihe 
tote callwoffthc strife after 
In. Rome at:/ the Education 
About' 100 bardiinete r all 
were 


Ttie supply of cadavers for medipai 
students has been so reduced that the 

, Kqrn the Minlstty of 
.thb.fgjr dTjtiibvltloiii bf fnorgwj 


itbuii(^y r *>ab^dfy /swollen/ : 

.<hW^'Mnl^i]l^4> tt'-: ij V . mii 

Commeftt8icir?0i4w ^p^dfeted that 1 sufel 
| the I rqstrltridh l bfr . foreigners may reawin 
prejmgq a W ^ foil tp l 

eniflesiuweTl.;, 


■ announced- that as (lie ■uhlverti 
1 prily;r«*lv«lbalf the I\mds : (| as) 
; : In! tfecuffenr budget; li-wolitd 1 




front Geqff Masien . 

> ,&i 1 1 ■ MELBOURNE 
Four Australian ■ iiniwsl ties -will be * 
Sewing itew vice-chancellor thfshyqar in 
a peculiar antipodean version -of i 
academic musical chairs.. ■ 
/J;l%eTtjhancetlors from. two . of vtfe 
couptryfjf Aiqlfefsitics. Mclboume and, 
Sydney >JiaVe announced thei.ro 
resignations arid^tbereare: two-existing 
.yecanbUs; rphe/Jai ffyojl ongoing: 

. ohWtoBlJSr, bto 

-pool tiph Xatati ; 0 f 


;S 


Sydney Vice-chancellorship. A. former j[i an 2 
Melbourne 1 University academic- and ■ the r/l 
■proaptjt- -vice-chancellor of -the tS:J J 
; University of Tasmanip; David Caro, is 4x^0 
said: to be a front Tuniier lq the , w ? s » 
Melbourne stakes, It is less llkfcly that ; ijbteoa 

j^bllqtigdpg wDi^idjpbs.v>' • jdps 
. , Altbipu^h, ‘ the/seaichi for ife vice ar ^* - ; 


commnree wea aci 
some 40 Hebrew Univertity|c»^, 
heard a group of Blr 
describe the conditions undet*®* 1 ? 
West Bank's leading dnre™ - 

committee, coiul^nj ^-' 
Dr : Ruth Gab Is on,- 
Professof Menamcm • Ta*n. ^ 
Yemoushua Kolodnyi'W.^T®" 
Ellezer. •" '/• 

It -has -been fearnoti -MJ.- 
committee spent time imwPrJjgi 
in Arabic -i 

Alan Mooiehead's .The 
th'Blue Mlt, The am 
The Jew of. Malta. 

Sophocles and works 

West Bank rtillttary 
hotepaper dnd..withV oSJS 



Even the most indignant local govern- c 
ment leaders accept the strength of one 0 
of the two arguments outlined in the a 
leaked Cabinet document for removing 
polytechnics and colleges from local a 
government control. P 

That argument ib simply that 90 indi- 
vidual local education authorities would a 
be unable to coordinate the contraction b 
of public sector higher education as p 
effectively as a single national body. d 
But councillors are determined to c 
refute the second argument - that the 
euent of "mutual disenchantment” f 
between major colleges and their main- s 
mining authorities is undermining the \ 
effectiveness of the system. e 

Although a majority of polytechnic ( 
iliitcion now favours centralized con- fc 
\rotm the attitude of individual lecturers [ 
is difficult to gauge. The National 
Association fo Teachers in Further and t 
Higher Education wants to retain local / 
control - partly because it Is anxious to ( 
avoid a split between its higher and ( 
further education members. j 

So how bad ore relationships between ] 
the polytechnics and the authorities? | 
Some polytechnic directors think they i 
are terrible -! Dr Colin Adamson, rector 
of the Polytechnic of Central London > 
Education Authority os "an Incubus”. < 

Cut upon cut 
demoralises ( 
Manchester 

. by Paul Flalber' 

- Manchester politics still have a very 
strong Tammany Halt flavour. Manches- 
. ter is -Labour, but the party is clearly 
:. divided into its Left and Right wings. 
Manoeuvres tike .last summer's 
announcement that the city needed to 
.. uve £2|m Immediately or face financial 
n&i are best seen in the light of this 
Labour to-fighting. But the whole city 
[, * clearly affected, and for Manchester 
. • Wytechnk; it meant an unforeseen cpt 
of £1.02m, caused by utterly local 
. affeirs. 

;. This extra cut coming on top of a cut 
* (about five per cent) which 

I.- 1 polytechnic had to make. In its 

H budget plans because of the 

b . ”B , ®8 of tire Advanced Further Educa- 
.«* pool, made tho director, Sir Alex 
2 extremely angry. .... 

!! ' J.y* tint batch of savings were met 
5 ■ .-fehput too. much difficulty, but Ibe 
k. cut left the polytechnic with llt- 
fe tie ume and tittle fat. to adjust Its 
F ”P*. [ "* turc - Sir Alex did not mince his 
p w * >en tio said standards at the 

E gyjrimlc were bound to be adversely 
g - «fcctcd. Jt also helped convince him 
R “*0 form of national body to rurt 
K . Wytcchnjcs was now needed more than 
|L ewr; . .•-••-.(• 

i ij^i^y councll reckoned bn saving 
> IS ftwn education, and £3m -from 
i *04 farther education op Its 
\ budget. Jhls w$a the first fife 
Mr rent for the polytedhnio budget. In ; 
i 2.n Hi 6 c - ^ decided higher and farther 
^ rewatioh Would. have to save to farther 
i rf m this was a second rive per 

Jr CB * faf Ihe polytechnic. Born were 
J nc ® r b y hiring ports: currently: 
ttfei a” 1 ^ non-teaching posts 


Others, like Dr George Qrosan, director 
of North East London, believe local 
authorities do the best job they can. 

There is enormous variety in the 
altitude of different authorities to their 
polytechnics. In Sheffield, the poly- 
technic is an object of great civic pride, 
and in many authorities councillors have 
been ready, since the capping of tho 
pool, to dip into their ratebomc expen- 
diture to soften the impact of budget 
cuts. 

But headlines have Inevitably 
focussed on the episodes where relation- 
ships between polytechnic ami authority 
have broken down. The most notorious 
examples are Tecsside’s falling out with 
Cleveland and the continuing struggle 
between Kirkiees and Huddersfield 
Polytechnic. 

At Teesside, strident intervention by 
the Council far National Academic 
Awards was enough to persuade the 
polytechnic to put its house in order and 
the authority to adopt a more generous 
attitude towards the institution. Cleve- 
land stumped up extra resources and the 
polytechnic worked harder to explain its 
needs to the authority. 

Huddersfield, on the other hand. 


the CNAA nor an independent arbit- 
rator, Sir Frank Lay field, have suc- 
ceeded in closing the gap between the 
Institution and a thoroughly disen- 
chanted authority. 

What ignited the blazing row between 
the two sides was an over-critical report 
by the council auditors on the poly- 



technic's financial management. But the 
tinder had already been heuped up over 
a period of years. 

Local government reorganization had 
put (he polytechnic under the control of 
Kirkiees. which was unable os closely 


shows just how bad things can become put the polytechnic under the control oi 
under local authority control. Neither Kirkiees. which was unable as closely 


as the city had with its own poly- 
technic. And for a variety of bizarre 
reasons, responsibility fur the poly- 
technic had been vested not in the 
uuihorily's education con uni nee but in 
its policy committee. 

The problems at Teesside and Hud- 
dersfield were exacerbated by personal 
animosities. But even where there has 
been goodwill an both sides, the formal 
structure of relations between polytechn- 
ics and local government has made for 
tension. 

One irritant, for example was the pay 
disparity between council education 
officers on local government salaries 
and the better paid polytechnic directors 
nominally responsible to them, tin their 
part, the directors were exasperated by 
the Inability of council official to grasp 
the distinction between municipal prop- 
erties and the academic world, with its 
own rules and conventions. 

Polytechnics have also tended to see 
local government control as a reason Tor 
their own second-class status. Directors 
locked into a rigid matrix of controls 
ranging from the council to the CNAA 
looked enviously at the universities with 
their Independence and freedom of 
mnnouevre. 

But ilia polytechnics* quest for inde- 
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Closure threat to Newcastle Poly 
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Huddersfield^offers an olive ^ 

branch to new Labour, council I [ 

3b£^"** izjrv?' ^ ^ 

Miiu aitwiava sut m wuhuuji . 

Troubled history of the polylechulcs. Dr Rlchelt has been leading (he campaign for a natlodftl body. Tfe* diffkuH fear 1980-81 required a 

* 4 . nine per cent cut (£ 1. 4ra) overall cut. 

gh a j1 a ... 1 1 ■ ■ Both the JEC and the polytechnic 

Fear of cuts that would have 

and they sent a deputation to Elizabeth 

brought closure to Newcastle -S^SSfeSaiS 

" • O College of Education; at an extra cost 

hvJnhn O’Learv - . under Mr H^seltinoVbloqk grant .refill- Northern Counties leaches training col- of £133,000/ 

I^y ry . t . ons . f|)T distributing the rate support tea) and the loss of 900 students and .Pr Ricked has far the (wst year led a 

NtwKiU nmvlHra a Itviiifi example of grant, there will be no favourites in. Ibe 260 staff, J 50 of them lecturers. " ^°°8 cam ? a J£i ^ 0ITmi,n ®5”[ 

SS Tor more economies. ... Trite polytechnic produced its own Etfrcclora of fWy»feb«« tor a national 
th6 dimcuilies ftc g . , * -for however the oolvtechiitc has Droiection of Ihft effects of ft range or. body to ovcisco .public sector higher 

Brays • 


pendente has only really gathered 
momentum in recent years wnen the 
recession made money light and local 
frictions could no longer be lubricated 
by the application of Targe amounts of 
cash. 

Capping the pool confronted mosl 
authorities with a choice between ball- 
ing out their polytechnics at a high price 
in rate consequent ials or seeing them 
.savaged by the Government's axe. 

Even "enlightened" authorities which 
strove to protect their institutions began 
to believe that as a quid pro quo council 
officers .should recover some of the 
dose controls they relinquished when 
the DES approved college constitutions 
which reposed most power in governing 
bodies und directors. 

So the vicious circle of demand and 
grievance was allowed to grow tighter 
until the DES was able to claim, in its 
plan for "nationalisation", that the 
extent of mutual disenchantment bet- 
ween each side was jeopardising the 
system. 

Just how tree to the Government's 
claim? Below, we examine three poly- 
technics - Middlesex, Newcastle and 
Manchester - anil describe how Town 
Hall politics nffectcd polytechnic 
budgets. 

A muddled 
process at 
Middlesex 

Middlesex Polytechnic is run by a joint 
education committee (JEC) made up oi 
representatives from three local 
authorities, Barnet and Enfield, both 
Conservative control led, and Haringey, 
which is Labour. , 

All rite evidence suggests that this 

complicating extra dimension, which 
also affects the North East London • 
Polytechnic, has not made decision- 
making at Middlesex more difficult. 

Middlesex however has fought very 
hard with iu JEC to minimise the cure it 
has face in recent yean. Its troubles 
1 started back in 1978-79 when it was 
: .told to plan from q "no-growth base". 

1 la that year Middlesex had a 2 per cent 
( growth; then a 1.5 per cent growth the 
; next year. 

; In July 1979 it was asked to cut 
£463.000 in anticipation' of the effect of 
capping the central A Ft pool, but later 
'• given back £205,000 to buy in stocks 
and supplies 'Tar a difficult year". 
That difficult, fear 1980-81 required a 
' nine per cent cut (£ 1 .4m) overall cut. 

Both the JEC and the polytechnic 
director. Dr Raymond Rscketi, felt 
Middlesex had been treated loo harshly 
and they sent a deputation to Elizabeth 
House to plead their case. -The poly-* 
technic in particular felt no account had 
been taken for merging with All Saints 
College of Education; at an extra cost 
- pf£ 133,000.' . 

d Dr Rickett has for the past year led a 
strong campaign by (he Committee of 
n Directors of felyiecbnic for a national 




h would be wrong to suggest poly-;' 
«d local authority were at 
but there was emerging d 


Ik difference of opinion on how 
cchnics should develop has been 
lifiod in recent weeks by the leaked 
memorandum on a. national body, 
e Dr Rickett has welcomed the 


the bottom of ^"wague table" of unit mJnlain eating programmes, even magnified in recent weeks byjhe leaked 
even tptal closure was . ^ authoriiy influence; the JEC 'stands 


• An- IDF . spokesman 
ProfcsSors have; 
arid thaTthe fensor.y I 4 >■ 
Bank bai 0 Sfe 

• . ! Thd. Hebrew. Unl^^ 
hafe ^focused on ; the : 

military i go^t^tirnent 
1980, wMch^Mtendfe 
educatibri and 
c6verthe‘W«t 
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budget alter the Art! 
had been madci. The 
gW > ^dpclded i to contribute £750,000 
122 1 " 6 1 ™ps; the 'test - wtitild 1 jeome 
“nd from (fe City 


even tptal closure wm rtotfefcd put . ^ Mro^Misbl] 

' In the end. to no ome'i grdat surprise, without eating mio esWill 

; the issue was settied through a com-, 

promise favourable to this polytechnic, toterim ; fandte$ 

Which lives bn to the next Rnanclnl ' hT® 

crisis 'Confronting th8;cliy , = ' / . . - Otpmant or Edw 

U is a truism to say dial- the fate of tni c. / ■ . 


cut oy CJ.. 4141 , ns 8 "mmor Wire nis coupa- 

w|ihout callng Into established etuvities gW| ^ necessary money was forth - 
and leaving a tow. base fine for -the coqlMg _ £ 900,0006 bi.aSI, almost half 
interim : fiindlng arrangemonts vyhich of which could have feen expected in. 
emerged from Sw, Stephen Jonef W cafe for, the. food tog of. non- 
at the Deportment of Edocitiptt w sei* couraes. In the piqcete, it has 

been Tronic eltar that any few develtip- 


■ ffMi-JT *. gnu from inc uuy 

v rOhcktloti'/.- Polytechnic office 
mdst ll2$0;000 could be 
jdfflcira . disagreed and 
^5a^«Bdc.;jias bren asked to save 


?^™i - -witl ' probably : moan 
I^Wfesw frozen. ; : :> 

fewechtilc faels toaTd.dbne 


the two bodies are automatically inter- 
linked for as tong as local authority con- 
trol remains;. But,- when the city council 
is one of the prime targets on the ' hit 
list 4 ' 'drawn up by Mr Michael Helsel- 
.ilne. Secretarv of Stele for foe Bnvi- 


authority influence; the JEC 'stands 
square against the Carlisle plan because 
it would cut . out response to local and 
regional needs. 

Meanwhile (he : polytechnic and the 


ix came out 
. estimate of 


■“ft compound ItJpfOblerM. gjfr tt&tSkZ- bf 

technic lost out again wlth . vyithte the existing budget, minus any- £n 3m for l98^82 

■■KS'.S Hte'.poIyikfclc «d«w;it 0 l make father 

cKst^imposol £the fastitution: | . All. tho polytechnics must -realise that .cuts without seriously affeoting. courses 
IQSSC5 ITipo pu ',L.r »k. h.kkU'lu'i hum titrf Aft . Hhvk . of . tint iiamianlt: 


rne-uc^m ^. rr rr, advanced cwmte*. « «« P^h. « JE C worked veiy elofely on ihia year's 
TO coidpouiu! I« ppobten^ W .Su f«m 

:hnlc lost out again with ^wtroduc- ||hta ^ cXis ,i ng budget, minus any- £n 3m for l98^82 Dr Rickflt^W^ 

ftrsfSft' ***• Mr **** S!d S5-S 

l wM , ia no position to recdipc tbe t8i ' . the polyiectufe feuld nol make farthef 

B^ImpowSi Settle taiitinion” > AJI Ihe poljuwhnks mwl-teilj» mu .cms wlthom «JrkKi!ly aff«Un* worer, 


roijmenl, treatmen of tbi. pototetjhlo... natfechnio aborofehed this year's limHtess ; expenditure havb gone' . says 
becomes a' matter nlmoSl’intlrely fey* «• 1 Edariy Vr The Ofr W P fe«r^.*ie has been a bit like 

ond the sphere of . Influence of , i«e,. • C fte chaiririwi nf 

institution itself. ''’'..Vi.' I'.'S" .J.tntilru,' nunmllldft. PKuA' 


osl through Mr Heseittoe s pcoai- . M#r ^ ^ of culs ^ no™ih 

the polytechnic could.' not make further : 
the polytechnics must -realise That .cuts without feriofely .affecting. courses 


Ilmijlws; expcndlturei have gone", says After, much discussion the JBC and ■ 
dir Wcfewr. ‘it has been a bit hke the polylfehnlc struck a deal which 
to take on .more , gavc the .polytechnic an extra' £ 500.000 v 
fog .the' Iceberg, raised- hum rates, providing all lfe' 
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Olga Wojtas reports on the theological 
training of ministers and priests 

A question of 
religious faith 


THKT1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLY 


- AMO DtUVFR 
us FROM 

STRUCTURALISTS'^ 


A man intending io be ordained as a 
Roman Catholic priest could train 
exclusively at an establishment run 
entirely by the church, and indeed the 
majority of ordinands do. 

This route would be impossible for 
someone wishing to enter the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland; his or her 
training could be done only by 
studying in the divinity faculty of one 
of the four ancient Scottish univeritics. 

Between these two extremes com cs 
the Anglican church whose ordinands 
attend a residential theological college, 
but often supplement the work there 
with academic courses at neighbouring 
universities. 

But the university entrance 
standards, which Roman Catholic 
ordinands are expected to have 
reached, arc not the only hurdle 
confronting Intending candidates for 
the ministry or priesthood. 

All of them, including candidates of 
the smaller denominations, must 
undergo a rigorous selection process. 
A Church of Scotland applicant can 
expect to be interviewed over two days 
by church assessors and psychologists 
testing general knowledge, Intelligence 
and aptitude in discussing and tackling 
problems. 

A Roman Catholic could face a 
similar process: the ultimate decision 
on his suitability will be made by liis 
bishop. All Anglican candidates must 
be vetted by the Advisory Council for 
the Church's Ministry, run from 
Westminster. 

Some denominations even require 
candidates to have a medical 
examination. All are looking for a 
mature temperament suited to carrying 
out their church's work al home or 
abroad. 

The actual training of an ordinand ' 
differs widely among the denom- 
inations, although every church apart 
from the Church of Scotland insists 
on some sort, pf training within its 
own seminaries, and, -all priests',- and 
ministers training 1 includes some , 
pastoral work with ordinands spending 
time In parishes, hospitals, or even 
industry. 

The smaller denominations, such as 
the Baptists and. Free Church of 
Scotland, tend to leach ordinands 
entirely through their own insitu lions, 
seeing this! as helping preserve: the 
integrity , of , their, faith.. But there are 
often strong, links' with the u riiyers jties: 

There are easi ly more studen ts enrolled 
in pjrlYate higJier education In Brazil. ' 
.than; in any other Latin' American' ■ 
itailon. Indeed than- in almost 'any - 
other nation In the world, in part, this 
stems - from the sheer number ot 
Brazil's total enrolments, jn part from 1 
ihe high percenbige of enrolments In ■ 

the private sector. Brazil’s nearly 70 ' 
pec cent contrasts with roughly 20 per 
cent for (he rest of Latin America. 

Why . this unusual private 
predominance,' 'and- what difference ■ . 
does It make? • j, - !• 


siafr in Baptist, Methodist or United 
Reformed colleges can be found 
working as part of a university divinity 
faculty, as in Bristol and Cardiff, and 
prepare their ordinands for the 
unlvesity's exams. 

Colleges not linked to universities, 
such as the Scottish Baptist College in 
Glasgow, still study for degrees such as 
the external London BD, and several 
denominations’ colleges, including (he 
Church of England, have theological 
degrees and diplomas validated by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards. 

Theological colleges arc without 
parallel among educational 
institutions, taking as they do people 
from a wide variety of educational 
backgrounds. In those which are 
residential, the community life is 
considered a major part of the 
ordinand 's training, cultivating 
spiritual development. 

Intending Catholic priests would 
usually cake a six or seven year course 
at one of the 10 Roman Catholic 
seminars: there are four in England, 
two in Scotland, and English and Scots 
colleges in both Rome and Spain. 

Some of the ordinands are 
graduates, though usually in disciplines 
other than theology, and seminarial 
training, based as would be expected 
on biblical studies, philosophy and 
theology, also includes courses in radio 
and television communication and 
work with the media. 

Many denominations, including the 
Congregational churches and the Free 
Church of Scotland, actively 
encourage those intending to enter the 
ministry to take an arts or science 
degree first. The majority of Anglican 
ordinands are already graduates: of the 
present 753 candidates (raining In the 
church's 14 residential colleges. 484 
already have a degree. 

The strength of the Links between 
Anglican theological , •• colleges and 
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Universities, varies 7 from area to -area. 
Ordinands were trained originally at 
Oxford and Cambridge, but by the end 
of ,the nineteenth: ^ century, the 
increasing secularization of the 
universities had. precipitated . the 
foundation of theological colleges, and 
men with only, a degree in. theology 
were no longer 1 considered adequately 
(rained. ' ■ 

There Is now- no single university . 
theology faculty which can completely 


cover the training for an Anglican 
ordinand. Theology graduates must 
live in a residential college for two 
years; other ordinands for three. 

But there are still strong links with 
the universities. The Anglican 
communion includes the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland which has a 
theological college' In Edinburgh, 
training both Scottish and English 
ordinands. For the past decade It has 
placed almost the entire responsibility 
for its academic training on Edinburgh 
University's divinity faculty. . 

Ordinands can gain exemption from 
various papers In the church's General 
Ordination- Examination through 
many university courses such as 
scripture, doctrine, church history, 
liturgy and ethics. 

At Cambridge, there are two 
Anglican theological colleges in a 
federation with a Methodist and 
United Reform College which three 
years ago established the Cambridge 
Federation Examination in theology, 
a certificate recognised by tne 
university's theology faculty, and 
giving exemption !from the GOE for 
the. Anglican ordinands and the 
equivalent - examination of the two 
other faiths. 

The Church or Scotland is unique in 
that ill church colleges are the divinity 
faculties of Aberdeen,' Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and; St Andrews universities. 
Until recently, It was only possible to 
do a BD as a second degree. Now only 


those who have been accepted by the 
church as ordinands are entitled to a 
Scottish Education Department grant 
for this course, and it is increasingly 
common for ordinands to take a BD as 
a first degree followed by a diploma in 
ministry or pastoral theology. 

Every system could be seen as having 
its strengths. The Church or Scotland 
training, true to its Calvanlst tradition, 
is by far the most academically slanted. 
A church can decide within its own 
college that these are its standards; 
these Us teachers, and noone will 
interfere with its decisions. But the 
Scottish divinity faculties are exposed 
to international theological standards, 
and have achieved an ecumenical 
breadth of staff, including Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, Baptists. 
Methodists and Greek Orthodox. 

The Roman Catholic breadth comes 
from its continental links, and It shares 
its devotional strength with the 
Anglican faith, which tempers Us home 
pased training with academic theology. 

Instead,, there has' been a growing 
criticism In the Church of Scotland of 
the lack of the spiritual dimension in 
training through a' university, and (he 
very openness of 'faculties in which 
someone training for the ministry of 
the kirk can.be taught theology by a 
Roman Catholic professor. 

But divinity Taculdes are not the sole 
. preserve or; intending ordinands. 
Around a third of students are 
studying divinity for their own interest'. 
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ehriy creation in, the 1940s -of private 
upiverslli.es. Only a feW .bthcf-4.atla 
American nations,,, had \* previously 
turned away ; from Ihp ; : region's . 
traditionally exclusive dependence on:, 
public u diversities;,,. Most had 
establish edthelr public; u nivershieS: by 
the raid nineteenth century, while 
BrariL dtd nbl do so until the. 1920s:. 
Brazil’s public universities, therefore ■ 
had ;pu|y a Ttyo riqtade head it art oh 
■ prams uniycfnMcs,* compared to wore 1 
than a century. In mast . Other Latin j 
A merican nqiiopj. • ; 

so,’ beftirq 


bulk of , new enrolments. Public, 
; universities • remained. . , relatively 
dlfjicult tb enter., Private institutions, 
faulty schools, 
•multiplied rapidly: to absorb thCunntei 
demands The most privileged classes 
.generally continue .to- dominate access; 
to the public universities; ■ 

_ This pattern of private growth to 
absorb demand unmet in the public 
s^tor show* some striking parallels to 

•Turktty,. It nfso ^characterize)? private 
subsectors in most liarin Ampri^n. 


Daniel Levy looks 
at the case for 
university subsidy 

government subsidies t'p mCct recurrent 
MpfendUures., Public Institutidns 
depehd almost exclusively on such 
subsidies to meet those expenditures. 
Mpsl private institutions',- charge 


Sn 8 ° 0d dMl m °f® 

th A Private Institutions. 

, Additionally, the private institutions 

; SSfi liSSfn p ° Werful arguments 
about equity; In other Lat|n American 
. nations students from the most 

' nr!o?f 8Cd i baC, i^ rQul1ds ^ end l0 80% 

private universities where, at least thif 


seeing it perhaps as a valid pegoi 
on humanity or their ownuptrka. 

This Interest in the divinity fitfc 
has remained constant despite * 
astonishing upsurge in retigkmaii 
courses over the past 15 yaaft 
subject had previously bea uri 
where it impinged on olhen, ft 
example, an Arabic studies ae 
might include Islam, 
Buddhism. 

But the boom began In luofc 
under the aegis of Ninjap Smanik 
first established a religion jfofci 
Britain as a major reputable acadenc 
subject, a synoptic apprau* i 
religions which was not flpobtt 
seeking to proselytise or defend, fa 
universities such as Sussex, AWa 
Stirling and the Open Unlrtfdjfht 
been swift to take it up, iludpuj*! 
diverse subjects as' Africu X* 
Chinese and Japanese ms* 
atheism and humanism;- _ 

The mushrooming of the s#«» 
been pragmatic-- ratlw 
preplanned, recognising 
motivation of the students 
take the course, and te«#«v 
contribution of religion to hmnffl 

Neither the bulgeoning W 1 
studies nor the longer 
more vocationally oriented 
appear to be undercutting 
In a society constantly defflW* 
increasingly secular, it teotis M^i 
Interest in matters religion* 001 J | 
survives, but is thr iving. : " 

Universities are not -enltiu rift t K 
sharing present public 
with the private scctpr. . -jVii 

Up to this point. . « 
government has not 
subsidization for thd-pnw^^J 
This does not necessarily n vfly*. 
arguments of propon^h 
less weight than those of 

fai+» >h« anu^mment may 


rena 1 to go to . 
private universities where, aHeastfthef- 

th S enHan cefflent ■ and 
°J their privilege, while 

|r Primary .j s^condary : or 

P«Rftratory educaUon tend 
« P^ ic universities, where 
•rfhliSIfi a ^;^hlmalr^B8; | piiYileged- 
, students- i ; Tor private higher - 


nation's deep economy® 

■ become < the most; cntcjat 

fB Brazil’s ''.'econd^o^'^’J 
. strong steady ; 
tin ravel led in the 

the' late 1970?. 

Brazil's qil import rig 
played a .major 

■ Iran’s w^r.withlraqrBmi 

■ supplier, AnsterC.econo^y^ 

-.In- efrdct.SpokesmenlWtt 

educatlo^ £e , complaW 
government’s penutyA#JJjL* 

’ jlme, politically or ^rtotnk* 

thb-goyernmertl^ 
i tespurces to prjvBts 
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Events 


CONTINUING EXHIBITIONS 
Until March 20. Arts Centre Gallery, UnU 
versfty of London Institute of EdDcalion. 
Steven Josty. Aidan B °yce. Farideh 
Aboutorab, Emmanuel Okwabl: life draw- 
ings, prints, furniture perspectives. 

Until March 20. Centre for the Arts, 
' university of Birmingham. Julia Griffiths: 
Ctech Chk. prints and drawings. 

Until March 22. Whitechapel Art Gal- 
lery, London. Tony Cragg: arrangements 
of coloured plastic and metal found 
objects. 

Until March 27. Impressions Gallery of 
photography, York. Ralph Gibson: The 
Block StriesIRecem Nudes ; Nigel Inglis: 
Jennings Farm. 

Until April 12. Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
London. Joseph Cornell: “magical boxes” 
end collages. Each Sunday fdr duration of 
‘ exhibition two programmes of films by 
Cornell will be shown al 12 noon and 
4pm. 

Until April 17. Bedford Way Gallery, 
Unrvenity of London Institute of Educa- 
tion . Dr idie Hubbard: sculpture and draw- 
ings. 

Until June 14. The British Library, 
London. Centenary exhibition of Items 
from the Paul Hirsch Musk: Library and 
from the Olga Hirsch Collection of decor- 
ated papers. 

From April 10 to May 17. Serpentine 
Gallery, London. Giacometti: sculptures, 
paintings, drawings. 

EVENTS: 

Friday March 20. Goldsmiths 1 Cojlege, 
London. Third World Cinema Course 
iim$ To Live hi Freedom, a film about 
Palestine. 

Friday March 20 and Saturday March 
21. Arts Centre, Unlverdly of Warwick, 
Arthur Wing Pinero’s Dandy Dick, per- 
formed by the Cambridge Theatre Coirt- 
pany. 

Friday March 20 and Saturday March 
21. Vandyrk Theatre, University of Bristol.' 
Affs WtH that Ends Well , performed by 
students of the department of drama, and 
directed by Glynne Wickham. 

Friday March 20 and Saturday March 
21. Theatre Royal, York. Visit from the 
Kent Opera. (Tour include Tuesday 
March 24 until Saturday March 28: 
Hoalra Royal, Norwich, and Tuesday 
March 31 until Saturday April 4: Cam- 
bridge Arts Theatre.) 

Friday March 20 and Saturday Match 
21. Theatre, University of Birmingham. 
Fauktit by David Hare, performed by the 
company. 

Friday March 20 pnd Saturday March 
y- Art* Centre, University of Warwick. 
^ ^ Heathcoie WHIiams, presented 
£ oyae drama society. 

I March 20 and Saturday March 

ill Centre, University of Stirttnij. 

I* Night Revue presented by the dra- 
il Mhc society. . ; . 

3 1 Saturday March 21. Goldsmiths* College, 
Goldsmiths' Symphony Orchestra 
“Mucted by Arthur Davison play works 
■T Mozart, Dvorak, Bdethoven and Elgar. 

• March 21. CrWo and Ahage 

of Higher Education. 11.30am. to 

Poetry .Festival: Adrian Henri, 
™*8n Mitchell, VicJd Feaver, Liz Lock- 
ed, Andrew Motion. .. ' ' 

Ttwdiy March 24. Arts Centre, Unlver- 
' - Sflrfin 8- Reading: "The Love oF 

and tbc Loye of God: the contrary 
^laphysfcal poetry, by NeL 

, 24. Chelsea CoUege, 

, Lunchtime concert: brass quintet 

of Music play 

by Malcolm Arnold Bnd Horowitz. 


Kenneth Parker on the new 
course in cultural studies at 
North East London 
Polytechnic. 



Rock goes to 
college at 

A u I — T’ Manchester 

a\ nrifl OP hPTWPPil Iilm^ ns though acudcinic 

W 4 MViTT VVll respectability, which Andrew 

Llnyd- Webber was once bent on 

q ^ avoiding, is beginning in catch up with 

flip (11 SPl|l|lllPC The College of Adult Education in 

** Manchester is tomomiw mounting what 

... it claims to be the fin.1 serious 

A new Honours degree in Cultural deals with soejal stmciurc and change examination nf the work by the rock 
Studies started at die North East London affecting Britain From the beginnings of musical composer and his lyricist Tim 


Polytechnic last October. It is designed urban society to the present. Rice, 

and taught by staff Tram several discip- Cultural History will look at the Wilh an extravagance that an 

lutes (notably literature, history, institutional and social basis of British impressario would applaud, the two are 

philosophy, sociology, economics and culture. Some nf the key themes ure: billed as "Britain's most talented young 

aesthetics), and the main aim is lo the role of religion; the character of men in the whole history of papular 

investigate the variety of theoretical urban and rural societies; the cultural musical entertainment." 

frameworks in which the study of cul- formations associated with different Lloyd Webber himself never 


London. Last week saw the opening of 
a small exhibition of Persian. Mughal 
and Turkish manuscripts. Artists 
working at the various great centres of 
painting in Iran, nt the palace studios of 
the Ottoman Turkish sultans or at the 
court of India’s Mughal emperors, were 
great portrayers of animals. Items on 
display include a poem about a 
love-lorn youth fleeing to the desert to 
live among wild animals, and n story of 
some creatures so infuriated by Man’s 
treatment of them that they formulate a 
complaint to Solomon. 

The exhibition runs until September 
6, and Is open between 10.00 ant and 
5.00 pm on weekdays, and between 
2.30 pm and 6.00 pm on Sundays. 


aesthetics), and the main aim is lo 
investigate the variety of theoretical 
frameworks in which the study of cul- 
ture and society can lake place. Stu- 
dents will be encountering many cul- 
tural forms competing for legitimacy 
and auention, but where no single 
received form can be assumed to be 
inherently meaningful to them. So to try 
and clarify the' meanings of selected 
forms in an historical and situational 
way is one oF the objectives. 

What we characterise as cultural 
forms in two cases - those of literature 
and philosophy - correspond to estab- 
" ‘ sd humanities 


formations associated with different Lloyd Webber himself never 
social classes; the role played by institii- underwent the formal training that other 
lions of cultural provision; the role of member, of his family had. and he even 
the State in relation lo culture; cultural gave up n place at Oxford before the 
formations surrounding patterns of sex- end of his first year, 
ual differentiation. In tomorrow's one -day session Robin 

The core course in Cultural Theory Allan, the college's resident drama tutor 
will try to give an understanding of the ics presenting an illustrated hisloriai 
major theories which attempt to explain survey of the work, after whichjhere 
the relation between culture and society. 


There are three "theme areas" of only 


will be a perfomtance/leeture. One can 


the songs are spared the 


lishcd humanities disciplines; the third - student chooses one of these at the end 
that of popular culture - represents an of the first yenr, and studies that theme 


specialization: literary- culture, philoso- indignities of a quasi-literaiy analysis, 
pity and society and popular culture. A 



emergent grouping. Consequently, in 
our study of British culture and society 
from (he 17th Century to (he present 
day, wc recognised two key determin- 
ants: firstly, that the course is in many 


for two years In conjunction with the 
work in the core studies. Thus, while 


Tomorrow is also the last chance to 


someone who chooses Literary Culture secihc fruits of self-denial by a group 
will meet only other students who have of Birmingham actors tackling David 


chosen that theme for one half of the 


ways rooted in established forms of course, for the rest of ihc time ihc stu- 
academic discourse (which will, them- dent will in the core studies be mceiim 
selves, bo subjects for scrutiny in the people from Ihc other theme mens. Coer 


Hare's austere play, Faushcn. set in 
pic-revuluiinnary China. The 10 men 
and five women in the cast clearly 
doublet! their durability, and so spent 


selves, be subjects for scrutiny in the people from Ihc other theme nreas. Each doubted their durability, and so spent 
course); secondly, that even when we theme has three' elements, which ore in several days on a remote farm in heavy 
stress the relatedness of cultural forms turn closely related to the issues being manual labour, existing ou a diet of rice 
to each other, and lo the circumstances dealt with in the core studies during any «..H mltUr 
of their occurence, we recognise that given term. 


of their occurence, we recognise that 
specialised forms require specialised 
attention. 

The first year of the course has a 
common programme, taken by all stu- 


nud millet. 

The director, Mick Green, says: 


It is dangerous to generalise on the course no-one is pretending that it can 
basis of one term’s work; but the first even approach tire real thing. But there 
intake of 36 students offers an inlrigu- will be moments when, cold, worn out 
iag insight into the nature uml capacity and hungry, an actor will get some - 
of those who find the course attractive, inkling of how (he peasants must have 



dents, it examines the various cultural of those who find the course attractive, inxiui, 
forms in the specific context of Britain The majority have three rather than two felt." 


Their success is there for the juging 


in the 17th and I8fh Centuries, and A levels or their equivalents; a subs tan- Their success is there for the juj 

their relevance to die present day. tlal minority have . been in full-time at the Centre for the Arts, Costa 

At the end of the first year students employment and intend to return lo their Green, Birmingham, at 7.30. 
choose ONE major cultural form: either chosen careers (mainly in the caring 
literary culture, or philosophy and soci- professions, community work, and the ^ ^ ^ 

eiy, or popular culture, which is studied media) but face the need to re-inforce 
in depth for the following two years, their activities with what they consider 

This specialised study of one cultural to he relevant study; all are active par- Anew M A degree in ceramics i 


ely, or popular culture, wntcti is studied 
in depth for the following two years. 
This speciajiscd study of one cultural 


form is continued in conjunction with licipants in the business of making the 
further studies in the core areas of his- course work, arid I would say (heir very 


lory and cultural theory. 


presence has already begun to have , a 


Throughout these three years the good effect on the corporate life .of 
equivalent of about half a day . a week NELP’s Barking precinct. Finally, it lias is only the second higher degree course 
will be devoted to a "Cultural Work- been rewarding to find careers advisors in ceramics to be approved by the . 
shop" in which students will lake part have directed selected students to our council. The other is at Stoke-on-Trent, 
in practical investigations (visits and course. It alt sounds too good to be Understandably, the institute con 
productions, for example), and in the true. But it is, and we are (to rain a hardly hide its (Might, and predicts that 
development of skills of survey phrase] "over the moon". the course' will attract high quality 


A new M A degree in ceramics al lha 

South Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education In Card ITT has been given 
the go-ahead by the CNAA. It is the 
culmination of three years planning and 


in practical invesugaiions t vis us ana course, n an saunas :oo goou iu uc 
productions, for example), and in the true. But it is, and we are (to rain a 
development of skills of survey phrase) , ‘overlhemoon". 

methods, foreign language study, video, — ; — ” — 

and computing, depending upon indj- The author Is principal lecturer In liter- 


vidualneed). . 

The core course in Structural History 


autre and course tutor for the cuhural 
studies degree at NELP. . 




the course will attract high quality 
students Bom all over the country. The 
degree complements the existing MEd - 
in art education. 


Middlesex Polytechnic has an 
engaging programme for its symposium. 
Oral Literature and Literary Theory, on 
April 24. Topics include verbatim ■ 
memorization in Sornalia^from 
Professor B. W. Andrzgewsld of the . 
Department of. Africa al SOAS), and 
Words, Music and Memory (Dr. John 
Smith of the school’s Department of 
IndologyJ. The Okie, Bantu} Early : ■ v 
Welsh and Zulu traditions .are also on 
the agenda- The Ac for the day is £4.50 . 
and details are available From Dr. M. P. 
Ryan at Middlesex Polytechnic: 


.. Lefccsler University has opened its 
doors in the public - its kitchen duors, 
Anyone prepared to pick i pa sura 
through the union's dustbin* and empty 
bcercrales tothediiuscdkttchcnacan . 
enjoy the. rue of the university's. first 
“Practical Ait $tudio.! * It .is open to nil. 
comers, and already its! users ore drawn 
from Town as well as Oown. Needless 
to uhv the experiment his bc£n dubbed 
Kkhen iSink Aii« and the chef de : 
cuisine la Alan Calite, art fotdlr in the 
Department of Adult Education. There 
ate organised classes but Inforiltal . 
daubing is allowed. Ah exhibition lx in 
the pipeline. : ! v-; 


.*• Anltnidsare stealing Ihft stow. fry • 
.de^.itlhqgaUeriesofwdBHtWt - -V \ 

«,4; 


Practical cats: on top is one ol Eugene 
Mihacsco’s creations, featured In his 
first American one-man show. He is 
probably best known for his acerbic 
pen and Ink drawings in The New York 
Times, and his pastel sketches for the 
cover of the New Yorker. The 
exhibition is at the Galerie St. Etienne, 
New York, until April H. 

Underneath Is the unrelated creature 
in this watercolour, by Marie Engel. 
The decorative initial is one of 160 
items in an exhibition of modern 
calligraphy called The Art of the 
Scribe. 

It assembles the largest collection of 
work by 20th Century scribes to be 
shown in Britain for over 12 years. It 
also marks the sixtieth anniversary of 
the Society of Scribes and 
Illuminators. 

The exhibition, at Leighton House, 
Holland Park, will be opened by the 
jazz musician. Humphrey LytUcton, a 
keen supporter, o f the hand ^written 
word. 

It is open until April 11, and then 
travels to Birmingham and Doncaster.' 


The departments of German Studies 
and Italian Studies of Lancaster 
University are organizing a 
photographic exhibition called Art and 
Propaganda in Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. 

It will be held In the Visual Arts 
Centre (Pendle College) from April 27 
to May 8. To coincide .with the - 

exhibition, a onC-day conference will 
be held on May 8. Its topic will be 
"The Making of Consensus, in Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany”,' 


■ Richard- HoggUri, warden of 
Goldsmith ’s College will deliver the . 

Ian Gullnnd memorial lecture on 
Tuesday in the college's science lecture 
theatre. Ks title: ” The Great 
Tradition: Thirty Five Years On”.. « 

The lecture will survey vqrioujt 
aspects of adult education over a thirty ./ 
five year period - U will describe ihc • 
developments and changes during that 
time, and will examine .both the present 
role of adult education audits future ' 
.development. 

This is the fourth address in the 
itirics of annual, lew ut« which have - 
been endowed In commemoration of 
the life and work of Ian Qulland, the 
former principal of the Department of 
Aduit Studies at Goldsmiths 1 . - 
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A continuing haemorrhage: the 

Speculation in North** rn Fi-olanrf a fen..* I“T i i 1 — 


Speculation in Northern Ireland about 

the ruture pattern of further and ly^r 

higher education in the province has 

increased recently as the Review 

Body choired by Sir Henry Chilver 

continues its deliberations. Set up In 

late 1978 by the then Secretary of 

State for Education, Lord Mclchett, 

the committee is due to report later 

this year. Its interim report — on 

teacher education — has led to a 

storm of controversy and powerful 

vested interests are ranged around the / 

Chilver recommendations concerning (/ 

the merger and rationalization of the 

two Catholic education colleges in 

Belfast. 

There is an extraordinary lack of 
basic information concerning trends in 
higher education and, as u result, the 
present debate suffers from a serious \ / 

lack of factual content. The first and 
only in-depth analysis of the subject / 
was carried out by the Lockwood 
committee which paralleled Robbins 
in Northern Ireland and reported in 
the mid 1960s. Lockwood recoin* 
mended that co-operation and co- r'v, 

ordination should be encouraged be- l 

tween the higher education instil u- / 

lions and that comprehensive data be vr 
made available, but, us with some New rese 
other key Lnckwood recommenda- afltsable 
lions, this was not implemented. Con- mainland 
sccfiiontly it is not possible to answer o 

a whole range of questions on social J>orma « 
and educational chnrnclcri sties of which two i 
participants in higher education by event been 
reference to existing official statistics, overtaken pi 
nic data presented here have been trends and i; 
generated in nn on-going SSRC blcs" in the 
tunded project on higher education in were (a) tha 
Northern Ireland currently being con- lion provisioi 
ducred by the authors. existing Quc 

. PJ® project began in early 1980 new universi 
and the data collection phase entailed craine, and 1 


the times higher education siotu mb,, „ 

other Irish questioj 


background in the UK ns a whole. In 
1979, 28.4 per cent of Northern 
Ireland students came from work- 
ing class backgrounds (Registrar 
General’s social classes HIM, IV and 
V) while UCCA reports a figure of 
22.3 per cent for the same group for 
the same year in the UK at large; 
moreover, our NI 1979 figure repre- 
sents a 2.4 increase since 1973. The 


representation of the upper social 
classes (RG’s I and II) is roughly 
comparable to the UK figures and 
does not appear to have changed in 
any marked fashion since Lockwood. 
It is with clerical workers (RG’s 
IUNM) that we find a marked decline 
and an under-representation com- 
pared to the UK: a decline from 13.5 
per cent in 1973 to 9.2 per cent in 
1979, compared to a UK figure ol 
13.4 per cent. 

In terms of sex, it is notable that in 
all cases women have increased theii 
representation. 

Overall, women Increased theii 
representation in higher education 
from 40.1 per cent in 1973 to 43.5 
per cent in 1979, and this represents 
a major change since the Lockwood 
Report, when a figure was recorded 
of 26.3 per cent in 1963. Inspection 
of the above table shows that female 
representation has increased most 
dramatically for the Ulster Poly- 
technic: in 1973, 32.2 per cent of its 
students were women, rising to 48.4 
per cent in 1979. Put another way, 6 
per cent of Northern Ireland women 
in 1973 went to UP, but by 1979 22 
per cent went there. The increased 
overall representation of women stu- 
dents needs to be considered in the 
hght of the individual courses taken. 
Our evidence suggests that there is 
not an "across the board". increase in 
representation, but rather that the 
impact is confined to selected areas. 

While awaiting the Chilver Com- 
mittee s final report, much speculation 
and rumour circulates in the Province, 
mostly on the pessimistic side: the 
closure of institutions, the running 
down of departments, redundancies. 
However, to take a more optimistic 
tack, if the aim of the fortneoming 
report is to sustain and strengthen the 
three existing institutions, then certain 
comments can be made in the light of 
the data ^presented here.* In this 
instance, the size of the Northern Ire- 
land pool of students and its distribu- 
tion is critically important. During the 
1970s both the Northern Ireland age 
participation rate and the qualified 
participation rate have increased (as 
measured in terms of our data) but, 
with the impending decline in the 
future 18-year-old age cohorts, the 
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tions and that comprehensive data be v r . " , , r - ■ ■ ■ ■■ * . 1 

made available, but, us with some New research suggests that Northern Ireland is losing many 
other key Lnckwood recommenda- of its ablest students to higher educational institutions on the 

SM M , 3SE n £*SS ™ inlan £ ?, CCOr ^ g * Robert Cormack, Robert “me' 
a whole range of questions on social Norma Reid and Arthur Williamson. 
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SSWSrffi SPSS'S 
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from the Northern Ireland gram hraadlv habm- £.*.? <■ W0l ! d students with Trinity College, 

awarding . authorities for all itukmi Irish Rcpublic and Or^ RritlT PS!2: ,he 


first receiving a gram in 1973 and 

19W. Grants for education students ns a doI vicchnir rt f ‘ h ™ £ \ KI “i 11 “."“V*™ Ireland stu- 
awarded by the Northern Ireland rourses nnd «Trr«?Hno i? r £ 1 ? en * went to the Irish Republic, and 
Department of Education (DENI) are has dramatically altered toe 1967 ,h u nsen to 16 P" « nt - 

not included in our figures at this dktribXnS Sinn ^ H? ■ t T v - er ’ b > 1979 the fi 8 ure all 
stage, with 153 new entrants in ■ education olarp^ iKi f , h g ^ r inst 1 1,ut,ons m the Republic had fallen 
J979-8D at the New University of Moreover Thfc ind ! ? Just , 0v = r 4 P er cent - For 

Ulster and 142 at Ulster Polytechnic menis have nmceJderi fil ^ ? Jp 1 * 81 Britain, the North 

failing in this category. By the same berne anv svstemafi? US? 2 l ^ re West . of En 8 Iand and Scotland have 
token, no part-time degree students ind^operttEn between^l^thiS f en,a,tied while destinations 

or students taking Diplopia or Cfcrtffi- institutions the three m more southerly, parts of England 

cate courses are included in our data Secondly’, contrart to eii^riaiion. K^5 e t d ^ ed in P°P ula nfy.during the 
set. Secondly, each of the 6,072 stu- the inn™ ex P*<-tations, period tinder review. 

dents in the two cohorts was sent a matched or balanced the outflow Im rdigion ’ strikina differ- 

questionnaire to obtain additional have 'these flo ws bee n af ihe tow iJSi / , changes seem to be evi- 
social, educational and atlitudinai proiected at the low level dent. (These figures relate to the 

Information. This article presents 'Table One ' shows - ihn pVmhi affiliation of individuals 

S>me of the early results fim the ou£J£ ^B«an,th B derivati 9 B of.lha 
first phase of the study and, it is our 
hope that, it and a fuller report to be 
published shortly: will provide a more 
informed basis for deliberations and 


-ish Republic nnd Great Britain. 

The development of Ulster College 


Dublin, the preferred university. 
Lockwood’s 1963 figures showed that 
12 per cent of Northern Ireland stu- 


informed basWor deSberatioHs 

While ibe Lockwood Report, as Saracforbtits^f 'T 5lft er education.. The 1973 figure of 

with the Robbins Report in Britain, denfe- those leavin^N^Si^ 3 ° 2 P cr cent ^ fallen to 24 per 

hds undoubtedly, irifluenoed the su^ and^ tl»S%wdfau each^ oTdii^H S? 1 r I9 J 9, whiIe the Protestant 
sequcnfdfcvelopment pf higher eduqE Northern rreland ' fnsSatSnf i& . 5 B i 6 for lIlc r ^ me fell by only 
don in Northern Ireland, its proposals coming analysis of our auestinnnBi™ 4,1 F ?. r cent> Hence the decline in the 
Were not implemented in full, and its data wifi omide iZEn'ff I pyeral 1 proportion of Northern Ire- 
quhd careftlily laid plans were formed levels of 19^ ^d l 979 ^5^°/= t S? d s( “ dc " ts ■eaving the Province, 
prior, to the development of the the four cal^ l ° ^“^above, would appear to be 

biiim system. : Lockwood recom- . du . 6 Catholfc students. 

»--«!». Neiy Univer- Northern i£d sLv„r s fX Ho* 


mnin issue will be tho m- 
students into and out ofS? s 
and. The number? emZfc 
Ireland are likely to remKS 4 ® 

assuming approximate!; 70^S 81 

of the annual cohort remain^.? 
province, then it ls the n^il 1 
approximately 1,000 BudJfjJ 
which is at issue. To 
adequate number of siudeR^ ' 
viability of the three iru2^ 
restrictions could be placed & 
ern Ireland students teavha 4^ 
ince— for example, by onWiT 
grant to study o Side * 

Trealnd to those" studeE & = 
study a course not ■ 

province, or when a «u£JL * 

a Northern MidhSi- 
bon. Such a restriction on niKI'- 
study by the grant-awarding 
already been applied In 
teacher training since 1976, 
across the board strateJM.% 
political implications, blSSL 
perhaps as a restriction oa the ft- p 
movement of citizens within the [if ft. 
and risks “ghe noising” Northeafc I . 
land even more. One other suimb I- 
for increasing the . Northerahrff ! 
pool relates to diverting the n 
demand for places in the toft 
northwards. In an EEC contest fa 
might well be considered, but itt 
has obvious political iropticatiM. g 
the Northern Ireland pool Is no) (ok 
augmented in these ways, (bull 
probable that, at the vety 
course rationalizations both rib 
and between the three insthuiont) 
become necessary. The latter opto 
would at least have the adnatacd 
confining controversy to die ype 
education sector, unlike (he intern 
proposals for teacher Iraining. 

These strategies are neither ■*> 
ally exclusive or even the only w 
available to the Chilver 'Corasta 
with much hinging on Ibe stiS peal 
ing decisions on teacher Iraining 
vision. T|ie .months remaining ad 
the final report is published am Ety 
to see a continuation and heighten^ 
of speculation add rumour, bwera, 
hopefully, attention will ow k 
directed to the more factual [sues. 

„ - 

Robert Cormack is a Item a 
sociology at Quest's, UMf ; 
Robert Osborne a lecturtf fa «■ 
policy at Ulster Polytechnic; 'No* 
Reid a research fellow In offices® 
and Arthur Williamson a It&M * 
social administration, .both datni 
University of Ulster. The * 
pressed here are those 1 of tht 
and not of the SSRQ the pr&p 
source of research finds, H0? °fr 
Institutions involved. . 
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prior, lo the development of the 
binary system. : Lockwood recom* 
mended spntng up. the New Univer- 
, ■ U^stee at : Coleraine.Van'd this 

• ddeatoir became: the focus of. much 1 of 
the debatei which ensued: a debate 
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■ A , 0Ve F - 1 proportion of Northern Ire- 
, A land students leaving the Province, 
s to discussed above, would appear to be 
mostly dud to Catholic 1 students 
five remaining m Northern Ireland. How- 
jhe ever. in. thi5 .Context it should be 


dttempj to rition^Bze existing farther 
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The 1981 Census is a lost opportunity for social science, argues Martin Bulmer 

A search for the missing links 


Social science research is not. in 
aeneral, very obtrusive. The ordinary 
member of the public is only rarely 
asked for a social research interview. 

By April 5 this year, however, the 
date of the eighteenth decennial Cen- 
sus of Population, the head of every 
private household in the country will 
be delivered a form containing five' 
questions about the dwelling in which 
they live and sixteen questions Rbout 
each individual living in that house- 
hold on Census night, April 5. This is 
the largest, most expensive and most 
obtrusive social research exercise of 
the decade, which will impinge upon 
every household. Social scientists will 
be prominent among the many future 
users of 1981 Census data.' Yet para- 
doxically, the 1981 Census is a missed 
opportunity so far as social science is 

concerned. 

The reasons for saying this lie 
mainly in the content of the census 
schedule delivered to each household. 

The questions asked in 1981 include 
fiie number of rooms and arpenities in 
the house, type of tenure and number 
of cats. They go on to cover for each 
individual tnoir sex, date of birth. 

marital status, relationship in the f J 

household, country of birth, occupa- housing, education, personal social 
lion, employment, journey to work, services nnd transport. Income data 
higher educational qualifications and would be invaluable in such policy- 
address one year ago. making and research, since income 

Compared with recent censuses, the influences directly people’s need for 
schedule is shorter than in the past, different services and their capacity lo 
excluding questions on fertility, lower make use of social facilities and ccon- 
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educational qualifications and five omic opportunities. Yet the ense in 
year, migration. Moreover it also 1971 For the inclusion of income was 
excluded questions which are standard tost. 

in other countries' censuses, notably In 1981, the case for a question on 
income, race, and (except in Northern race and ethnicity, ulso strongly pres- 
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Ireland) religion. 


sed by census users, was lost. The 
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Before explaining why this oppor- rationale for such n question lies in 
(unity has been missed in 1981, dis- the existence or differences in condi- 
tingmshing features of censuses will tion and structural situation of dif- 

i ... i n t . : n ...I.iu e n 


government, there nrc bound to be "however, have n particular respnnsi- 
public anxieties both about the ques- biiity. both because they tend lo be 
lions asked, nnd what happens to the .more articulate on public issues, and 
information once it has been col- because they arc nut constrained by 
lectcd. The main safeguards against (heir employment from speaking out. 
this lie in the law governing the con- They need to liaise more adequately 
duct of the census, and in the uhsu- with census users inside government, 
lute confidentiality of individuals' ecu- Those doing social research within 
sus records (us distinct from the Whitehall (an Increasingly embattled 
aggregate census results in which group), share similur interests with 
individuals cannot be identified, university social scientists but suffer 
Special statistical techniques nrc used front their marginal position in 
to prevent inadvertent disclosure), government and the tendency (econ- 


the Roman empire, when they were means of comparing the employment, 
both a means of counting and of tax- housing, education and demographic 
ing the population. .Joseph and Mary situation of minority groups with that 
travelled to Bethlehem for the census, of the population ns a whole will 
The Roman censor was an official remain. OPCS undertook more limn 
responsible for conducting the census, four years of methodological research 
as well as collecting taxes and to try to devise a satisfactory direct 

(afpsiinrdinn ■ niihlin mnrnlc MnHom nnoclinn fnr n.nrh In idenlifv 


safeguarding public morals. Modem 
censuses, which date from 1790 In the 


question for each person to identify 
tnemselves as belonging to oparlicu- 
lar ethnic or racial aroup. The final 


Special statistical techniques arc used 
to prevent inadvertent disclosure). 
The information nbout individuals col- 
lected is not available to anyone else 
outside the Census Office (here or 
abroad) wider any circumstances. 

The most dramatic example of this 
occurred in the United Stntes in 1942 
immediately after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Hurbour. The American 
War Department was rounding up 
people of Japanese descent and 
transporting them inland to camps 
and wanted to use the census to facili- 
tate this. Because of a law which pro- 
hibits disclosure of census datn fur- 
nished by individuals, the Census 


oniists nmi statisticians executed) for 
academics to look down nn tnem as a 


lower caste. If there were belter 
liaison, the case for questions on 
topics such as race and income could 
be pressed more forcefully. 

The academics also fall to present 
their own case effectively. The SSRC 
has not taken it upon itself to push 
strongly the interests of social scien- 
tists in census planning. Hie Census 
Research Group does 'do a useful job 
of liaison between academics and cen- 
sus officials, but il is relatively small 
and locks the impufl which the SSRC 


content is nevertheless striking. Indi- 
viduals are co-opted onto OPCS 
advisory committees, but census users 
tend to he scattered among different 
disciplines such us economics, geo- 
graphy, demography, social admini- 
stration, sociology, and planning. 
None of these disciplines by them- 
selves has a strong enough interest to 
make its voice heard, yet cross- 
disci plintiry links arc weak, and it is 
difficult to co-ordinate nn effective 
campaign in favour of extending cun- 
sus content. The Social Research 
Association tried in relation to the 
race questibn an the census, and at 
leust made clear .that not all social 
scientists we re .opposed to the collec- 
tion of (liar particular, item of import- 
ant sucinl dam. 

One argument 'sometimes heard is 
thni there are better sources of data 
on certain topics than the' census — for 
example, large continuous surveys like 
the Family Expenditure Survey and 
the General Household Survey. Such 
surveys, however, have marked dis- 
advantages, notably relatively small 
sample si/cs. and lack of useful 
in for nintion on urens much below the 
regional level. The importance of the 
census lies in providing sucinl data for 
areas down to the very smallest; in 
providing reliable dutn on small 
groups in the population (such as 
racial minorities) which ore widely 
scattered and difficult to study by 
sample survey methods; nnd In pro- 
viding a base line with which the 
1 results of oilier research cun be com- 
i pared. And with the rising cost of 
' large-scale social research social scien- 
i lists will need increasingly lo use sec- 
- and ary sources. 

r What sociul scientists in Britain 
i need to do is lo think through o 
r strategy to make their voice heard 


mure effectively. A first step must be 
to persuade OPCS census division 
that Us low-profile upprqnch to 
census-inking will not necessarily work 
In the more stormy climate of contem- 
porary census taking. • 

The much more robust approach of 


us and 1801 in Britain have no con- !ar ethnic or racial group, inc nnai _y ;.. mainr nrnfe«ionnl associations 

nation with taxation, amfare purely version of the question rm included Bureau could and UNraMJ. Id hire 

and exclusively a means of collecting in half of the schedules distributed in ^fuse to give out Jhe nnfnw and some* dlsciolines notablv sociol- 

meditator policy putp°ses. * .he Haringey cenan, lea, of. April J? XM'e 


The census, carried out by personel 1979. 


enumeration, is uriiversa 


The results of this test were not 
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tsneous, and carried out every. Len entirely satisfactory, due to a well- 
yean by the government. It ' is com- articulated local campaign of criticism 
piilsory. Unlike a sample survey, it and noii-cooperation, even thoiigh the 
covers the whole population. It there- same question has since been used in 
fore provides coverage down to small very large-scale social surveys without 
geographical areas and small sub problems. In ; the event, the govem- 
poups in the population. The census ment decided to drop altogether both 
B a Very large-scale operation and q direct question on race and its 
requires- the temporary employment alternative, a question on parents 
w many pgrt-time census enumera- country pf birth. Those arguing in 
ton- The cost Of the 1981 British favour Of the quesUop tq th^ end 

Census is estimated (in 1978 prices) included the Commission for. Racial 
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Census is estimated (in 1978 prices) included the Commission for. Racial 

« £45 m. ... Equality. Vociferous opposition was 

A* a census requires legal com- expressed by some black organiSa- 
pwance, its contents is scrutinised very tions, on -political grounds, and by a 
closely; The Office of Population number 6f academic social scientists. 
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pifance, its contents is scrutinised very tions, on -political grounds, and by a 
closely; The Office of Population number 6t academic social scientists. 
Censuses and . Survey (QPGS), the most of whom based thqir position on 
Goveraiijent departments that con- political rather than technical con- 
ouct the census, consults census users siderations. . 

prepares proposals. The unfortunate result is that the 

The content dr a modern census is 1981 census will yield little use nil 
Wlermined ultimately by Ministers informptfon : about the , social 
and by Parliament, which debated the tions of ■ different racial and emhlc 

I9m P^nou'e In A null 1 no A A llliniink ' op a' hn(k frtf DOllCV^iTlQn JHfl ut 
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als. ■ r The unfortunate result is that the 

modern census is 1981 census will yield little .useful 
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The record of the British Census Is ogy, a minority of scholars have 
equally good- Maintaining privacy and developed a theoretical critique of the 
confidentiality is a particular concern stale which lends to see any assneia- 
in the conduct of the census. tion with Government as minting. 

At the time of the 1971 Census The results of such a politicization of 

there was a good deal of ill- academic discourse could be seen m 

considered and lather inflammatory ‘he debate oyer the race question m 
criticism of the census by the Nn I ion a 1 1 tl?e census, when soaaj scientists crftl- 
Cbupcit of Civil Liberties and the cal of such a question pointed to the 
Liberal Party. Awareness oF the . discriminatory nature of government 
possibility of such campaigns inevil- immigration policy and governments 
ably influences politicians, and failuhe in race relations policy. The 
■Whitehall officials. Jeremy Thorpe's long tradition Of British social policy 
well-publicised campaign against the research in which resedtth has -been 
1971 Census showed that a census ' used as a lever for social change was 
can have prominent enemies. It fou oonvemently ignored. ■_ 

fewer political friends, even among Another ploy, bf those critical of 

ministers who speak on behalf oT government is to uy in impale the 

OPCS, for there are few votes in census on the horn* of what \ my be 
pushing for more government infor- called die liberal clefl-sbck .dilemma, 
mation. The poliriis of the present It goes as follows: Oft the one hand, 
government however, do not ade- some kinds of social di stir etions^for 
quately explain the narrow focus and example, on grounds pf race .are 
lack of social initiative shown in Brit- socially object ooaWe. CensiK .ques- 

l«v». VI _ „ * itnnc nrhl^h etntw n lit Otlftn to such 


wu oy ifarttamentj which debated tne , tions ot -ainerem racial w 
1981. Census in April 1980. Although groups as q basis, for jwlicy-making in 
the scope, of questions included In me 1980s. Black Bntons, ' (or «- 
British censuses during the twentieth ompie, Will become sto'lstically mvis- 
oeptuty has grown, bhly those which ible. 1 The contrast w'Jh the Umtefl 
Of direct . interest ,to^ the’ most im- Stntes, where census data on tact ■ « 
porliuit. users of ; census data— central collected as a mullet of course, could 
2S . l6 “l government— stand., a re- - not be'Aaipcri'Dtere 1 
^9 9hance df inclusion.- • ‘•‘-r - ' -into hHocilhiff of P“ bl J c “52? 

Two. nrimn' -AvamKl(>c mmciinns 'formulation Of policies to dear wun 


and race: A question on studies. low-key i 

toro^;fa.. Jncllidcd Jn United .artfltt pur ■ .-Stf fte 

States arid Australian - censuses with- tiirq of so : mapy 1 sodaj sden^B . ■ j. ^ 

^ apparently, creating iriajor prob- eagerly So 1 ' uSf& tn P f 

■ ■ foriSsfy ■ broppsed .to vpiW;^..c^s being 1 psefoi to 

^J^f such a question in the 1971 ^jaisclcncd, mnluln the ore- ' spfiet UU 
; SgjJjv ' Its- r. Inclusion • was '. So bow does one IP© P ^ Sf an 

2§Wl>rtacd by almost all users of sent dismal State ot a ”to^ [ Wri^ «n t ^ . 

its. -Vrt IK the- Orid-it was { stul content is tail ' U 1a 3S 

• , grfatest_ interest to, auademid Social.. gg-J 

icuatahm «a .iy-^- jp,||j^ .... Muamhl . ...... 


A more plausible explanation lies On the other hand, in order to devise 
in the caution of the OPCS. Officials poliqes to rcducc soaa mequities and 
are legitimately concerned to giither disadvantn^s infomiatlOn about the 
as high qtinlliy information ns possible position of different social groups-^-. 
with Wralnimiim of difficulty. Ques- such » radai m nprit i«^-Is JW*ssfoy 
tions maV bp excluded not only if Ibif effective action. Therefore census 
they arouse [public oppositfqn, but if questions need to- be asked on sub- 
they receh’e less salisfactory answers jeets likc^ace: .. 

than ithpr questions and sO affect the The ctpli-stick wa? 1 much in evl- 
overtll iiiipliiy of the census re>iiljs, dence ,in thta -.recent i debate over a 


overall quality of the censtB .results, 
The census offices tend ■ (o . adopt as 
low-key a posture as possible, almost 


l(lc ^-vhivv. - race question.. -Its effect was .foauilv 

low-key a posture as-psUhta almost ncgptlve, siiw the woraJ chums orihb 
as if they hope that people, will igH <flSttncUon!i:att-obje«jonabfo school 
noifo* that the, census; fa'happenhiB. tontted lo wm odi dverthe claims of 
Feitf of public* criticism and medio into / rmatlQn-for-j>plicy.,Tbat mdiyklual 
campaigns make them more diturri- Social 1 sdeniWs shoiifd espouse this 

. . . r.' irUui’.lc hiMviklnrhl ciimndriD.; 


planning process sirona •- repre- Ibe; la 
sen ta tions about what topics, shpiild refusa 


i eduditk>n authority Which 
To allow 1 Educational re- 


seniauona uuuui mw 

be : included; l/sfers Ihcjutfo nor only, .washers to ask childrep tbeir fother 


o' ’ administrative ; tunctfon 


'acadopifc-iocitiL scientists (brotmbly In OcWphllo.n. becaUMlt wa* donsldtjred 
a minorify) *^ also re&r^htst fo ^dalfyjliyfalyo. ■ ...- : 

central and toed .government,- quan- ; T^te faUiire of s»dai scieiUBia 

ads,- independent uifllhute$ and else- . who tfo ^riousfy want to.tcre foe Un-> 
where', il^^einic soddl - sdepUsjs. dpta apureo; to fonutricb its 

V» -v' 4U> r ». r.z; I Jii.vtrt 


can be done. In the 1980 US Census, 
there were a maximum of seven ques- 
tions on a person’s race, country of 
origin ami language spoken. These 
questions were included, despite 
public disquiet, after very widespread 
pre-census consul lu lions. 1 have 
described this elsewhere (New Com- 
munity 8, nos. 1-2, Spring 1980, pp. 
3-16), but the contrast with ibe post- 
ure of OPCS Is most striking. 

The* census is a compact between 
the. state and its citizens. In return, for 
binding assurances about how census 
information about individuals. will be 
used and stored, citizens are asked for 
the public good to provide certain 
personal information. There will 
inevitably be controversy over any. 
census. because it is. compulsory and 
because, of people’s .suspicions of the 
government. Given the very strong 
record of census Confidentiality, the 
case for ~lhe inclusion of extra ques- 
tions con and should be made more 

vigorously. 

^The truth is that • loo many 
academic social scientists who use 
census results In their research sit 
.back and wait for- the , data to. be 
delivered to them. They are likely, in 
the 1980s, to have to exert them- 
selves much . .more, actively. . The 
thinned-down 1981 Census is only a 
warning of. what is to .come, Sir Derek. 
Rnyner's reView of. the Government, 
Statistical Service has recommended 
.sgringtlng . cutS-pTor example, •’ a 40 
per cent cut In the staff of OPCS 
Social- Survey Division and the cessa- 
tion, of the General Household . Sur- 
vey, a major source of secondary data 
for social science research- VYiut cuts 
on this scale ah the cards, the fate of 
^’in-house*’ government social re- . 
search might to be 'of much greater 
concern to the. more cossettedf social 
1 scientists in universities. Indeed, the 
whole case for social science research 
. needs, to be argued publidy much 
tnorc : strongly than it has been. As 
well as coping with present, diffieul- 
- .ties, a look forward K needed' to foe . 
199L census, at an early date, • 

; . The author b a kcHuer in social adaUhbtrp- 
i ' MUn at the. London School of Ecpnotj\ta 
» \ arid the editor of Ccmusec, Surrtys^od 
r Privacy:. - . 
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12 THET1M1 

Jim Gregson on the Wonderland logic in the world of teacher education 

Supply and demand’s deaf dialogue 




?'!h 


Teacher education is in r mess. Ask 
anyone involved in providing it and you 
will receive Instant and vigorous con- 
firmation of this. But ask in private if 
you want the most direct and honest 
answer; those involved are now instinc- 
tively wary of realism, in public, lest it 
affect their coll eng ues, forced to prac- 
tice in a context which becomes daily 
more difficult. 

It is a world which seems to those 
involved increasingly like Alice's Won- 
derland. A typical example is the 
suggestion from the DBS to colleges 
last summer that although there will be 
virturally no jobs for trainees for prim- 
ary school work in the mid-1980s the 
colleges should continue to admit 
them, thrust them three or four years 
hence into the swelling ranks of the 
unemployed, and there let them cher- 
ish the vague hope of employment in 
the late 1980s if school rolls rise suffi- 
ciently. This is only the latest of a long 
series of nonsensical suggestions, 
admonitions and pious hopes from on 
high. At best there is indecision or sil- 
ence, at worst a scries of bland state- 
ments which insult the intelligence, of 
those involved in preparing people for 
a key profession. Principals fulminate 
in private and generally remain tight- 
lipped in public. Acndcmic bonrds try 
to mould future policies whilst feeling 
increasingly that they are involved in a 
prolonged Mad Hatter’s tea party. 

As so often, the situation derives 
from the British failure to achieve any 
reconciliation of the contrary demands 
of short-term political tactics and long- 
term educational planning. In the early 
1970s when Mrs. Thatcher herself, as ■ 
Secretary of State, played the Red 
Queen, the imminent situation of fall- 
ing roles and over-manning was clear 
enough to the DBS mandarins. It was 
obvious that there would need to be 
either drastic cutbacks in initial teacher 
training or a determination to take up 
surplus teaching resources by a con si d- < 
erable though phased reduction in i 


0 IV lunu up 

surplus teaching resources by a consid- 
erable though phased reduction in 
pupil-teaching ratios. The latter solu- 
tion was logical And progressive, in the 
prosper senfie of that much-maligned 

* What has happened is that the first of 
the .alternatives,, that of drastic cqt- 
• backs in teacher training, has been pur- 
sued without any real conviction' or 
resolution. There has been evident 
neither honesty nor consideration for 
the long-term needs of our educational 
system. 

It may seem odd to argue a lack of 
resolution in decision-making when 

■ one surveys the current , carnage 
amongst teacher training institutions. 
There ha's been a long-drawn-out 

: slaughter. Thera was the first round of 
college dosurbsin 1974. The re was the 
. . second round in 1977; There' ws; the 
third and nupst, drastic taetbqd;ofcut- 

• one of which the layman was 

■ largely unconscious. This was the “hld- 
11 ■ :.™h yloSurc* which took place when . 
> : ':two by thfee coUegCs Were merged Into 

one instUutfoti, yvhose entry numbers 
■ for teacher training were ofte n no 

■ . .. than 1 those Of a single, previous ■ 

conege. Hence the scramble for ‘dfvier- * 
Si licit I op’ in Sttch colleges ‘oVer.the last 
few years, ..bravely pursued by'-t|ie 
tutors involved, slid in most cases des- 
, lined for partial or tola! failure through 
no fault of theirs: 

Nevertheless,, the 1980 SEd 
... PMjfuitiiiem figures. show the drastic 
'.i.; 1 effects qf higher entry levels, publicity 
1 about teacher unemployment, and the 
" • cVer-lncrea?lpg choice of higher educ*' 
. ;t«ort courses open to entrants with two 
.■ .A. leyelrf. They are 38 per cent below 

tb? DBS : Jargon B gu res ; coUm^s 
instead af tbe 

*>'• already desperate and looking amt 

• - jpusly over thofr shoulders at l,e^,$ 



concurrent training system to a con- 
secutive one despite all the pressures 
and advice against it. The total will 
probably never again be sufficient to 
‘ meet the colleges' permitted entry 
numbers. 

Perhaps in the long run it is best that 
the BEd la questioned and found want- 
ins; though it is briielly unfair to leavi 
colleges floundering in treacherous 
water with punctured fife-belts. For 
without entering the minefield of 
academic quality, it should be said that 
the student with other degrees beckon- 
ing to tafra would be well advised in 
career terms to choose them in prefer-' 
ence to BEd, which has few defenders 
outside those with a vested interest In 
it. 

, Ask laymen and employers Whether 
. they see the BEd da the equivalent of 
Other degrees. Ask university academ- 
es. Askany-CNAAdegtee panfej other 
than the BEd' one! . 

More subjectively, many college 
tutors will assert privately, and many 
head teachers more openly, that the 
general standard of BEd students is no 
better arid no worse than, that Of the 
■ previoua, generation, pf entrants with 
. teachers certificates. ' . . ; V 
. ' l All this is not jjteant 'tp be an assault 
i :. “pon the colleges or their coursesVThts 
wopld be as pointless as tho pursuit of 
mofe geherfll red'hetriiigS; such as thaj 
any first decree does riot mean what it 
did. What lam trying to show is that the 
, teacher training system, and with it the 

.. behaviour of the DBS and its political 

masters;.. • ; .; ■ •; .. 

. Thc bariner 'Of, a 'graduate profes- 
sion’' was WaWd.brawlyjin tha early 
ioventles. It was apparent , tjiat the 
b "iropnate .entry requiramehU- fist- 
d Write profession would .thbmselvdl 
nrniaticajly cut teacher: trtfnlne Vat 

, as DES wished, soi 
Chd 


than the senior civil servants of the 
DES; indeed it is almost certain that 
DES mandarins such as Hugh Harding 
were advising bold cutting and recon- 
struction as early as 1971. It is the 
effects of vacillation, however, rather 
than the allocation of blame, which 
concern us here. . 

By these means the number of initial 
training institutions has been reduced 
from around 160 in the early 1970s to 
well under half that number in 1981, 
And still the cutb&cks-proceed; and still 
there is dark talk around the colleges of 
further closured The argument ruifs 
that another round of formal, closures js 
unlikely, since the adverse, publicity 
would be. politically unacceptable. 
Instead, the DES ana the current Sec- 
retary of State (history shows that the 
party is irrelevant)! will, use a combina- 
tion of factors 'to let training Institu- 
tion* wither away, to a sire, where they 
.will in effect fclpse themselves. By the 
mid-1980s, the supply of newly-trained 
teachers , might almost equate with 
demand, although the shortage sub- 
jects will be shorter than everi; And 
most of the trainer* will have stolen 

..The combination of faetbrs working 
againkt what is left of the college of 
education system revolves around the 
key i Mueotstu deni recruitment. I have 
already touched upon the “diversifica- 
tion" Which WBS thrnet limn nnlUftaa .. 


. V r rr-r; . -JIP • I M ,uuvn liipir : 

te^cher-tfainlng . fluihbepi, ..Xhp^ first 
prtbiem was that Alleges found them- 
- selves ab|e io staff a very Hmited.ranae 
of degree studies, in areas already well 

; 4 ^he ‘ifedopA was ithat. 

'dw than : Bfed 

did notcomcearily tdtiduege propos- 


er teiourte 


sixth formers knows the impossibility 
of recruitment to all except a tew highly 
specialist pass degrees. Even where 
degrees are honours degrees, it has 
been impossible for collages to recruit 
in the numbers which would compen- 
sate for the cutbacks in teacher training 
numbers: usually many hundreds- of 
students on ‘diversified^ courses wobld 
be-needed.' • 1 

Often even the numbers recruited, 
represent in part a transfer of affections 
rather than a completely new group of 
students. Many students originally 
interested in BEd courses are per- 
suaded to transfer their affections to 
BAs in the same institutions, usually 
with the intention of following the 
degree with a one year postgraduate 
certificate in education course. THerb Is 
nothing 'dishonest about the counsel 
they receive at the colleges; in the pre- 
. seitt state of teacher employment, it' Is 
common sense for a student to post- 
pone a vocational decision and add 
Other strings to his bow. But is does 
ra ean that the statistics of recruitment 
are difficult jo analvse. 

AH the! signs are that the recruitment 
to BEd degrees: ihemseives is now so 
.-that; it Will npf stand poaching of 
this .kind. AH colleges must hipw insist 
Upon O level mathematics as Well as a 2 
‘ A level entry.No one should argue with 
this: the minimum standard of entry to 
teacher training has, for thirty years 
been scandalously low. The general 
public has been blissfully unaware that 
at tjpjbs almost ' Half pf trainee teachers 
have beeh without Olpvcl mathematics 
ahd.a much smaUer '•number with O • 

leyet English Language, - ...... 

;/: What is now apparenl l* that wifca ' 
.•ipoqicui^rof rplqnaing j^gepuld have 
iMriJ a graduate prqffcssibhTin thd lay- r 
iji&n’s sense; i.e, a profession in which' 
would have had a nori- 
omekind’ fol-- 


training and preparation for cW 1 

Tl ’ JK ny 0f lhem Probabfe | 

plished better results than 

POCE departTOrfe* 
leges could have been enrouS, 

poT E d a ™s„ d r%Sll. 

cl “ el y wth universities ifuiSt 

° f. oth - truth is ihSfi 

of the colleges and initial leachtrtS 
mg units within larger i m Z m 
miglu have been phased outfroa&l 
point on. The facts were app25|- 
realistic ruthlessness hi%Ki 

‘ n Th C . d A n Je P,anning J* t I 

The DES seems, if one can dedu 
anything from its omissions, aff 
have wanted the conventions! d£« 
plus PGCE method of tSjT 
talnly its latest letters of 
colleges indicate thatfl^ui^J; 
as one respected college 
pointed out. 

There are solid reasons for adopttu 
this solution. Apart from thearw 
prospects of those involved, it hdi 
only possible way of solving the t»- 
nial problem of shortage subjeaft 
ludicrous that in a time ofLufotd- 
plus, the shortages of panktlfafitn 
of teacher should actually be gitt 
more acute. U is obvious that «m 
sejentists and mathematicians iti 
minimum degree entry qualiBca&w 
can obtain entry to university apdidy 
technic degrees, few of them s9 « 
for the BEd courses still keptkopefah 
open for them In many coOtai 
Careers guidance tutors in sixth tea 
would be sadly inefficient if fa 
advised them io do so. 

The place where we should be lust- 
ing to solve most of the ihotfaftti 
among newly qualified gradifiteusjd 
uncommitted to careers. The DES a 
its representatives should be icfq 
teaching to final year degree duta 
alongside the great industrial comm 
Perhaps surprisingly Iri'vie# of rw* 


present. Now that Clegg arid 
quent rises have slipped tbrwjfr* 
former Secretary of State to" w* 
don’s well-manicured fingers, u» 
ours graduate in a shortage flJbWJ* 
expect to start’ at around £5,000, ® 
move to £7,OOO-£8,00O wuMaK 
years with no more tbpn rett*w 
proficiency.. Because pf shorting 
petent science and 
teachers may expect a Scale Font J» 
with its near £10,000 maxintura^J 
course. For anyone in such • 
the senior strata of the ««*]»■ 
hierarchy are within reach. 

It is a solid set of career 

set against the uncertainty 
sent industrial scene. 
spiritual rewards of the 

should like to present to nnafp 
BSC. Students as a highly WgJ- 
one. But the DES has nritafl 
record in selling anything 

• In a wider content, .(his 

I. 4 I- nn lu (1«<dbw I** 


in a wiaer couwaii rr 
recruitment Is the onlyjflwW^^ 
of regulating entry to the jxob»p. 
meet year by yearneedS. 


admitted to this teaching 
would have a more valuable 
tion than the BEd. to ■ 

. in times’ of greater rieed ; tojW^J.- 
salaries and other inducentenli^J 
need to be, competitive, 
other occupations . to j. W| 

required numbers 6( 

system that should certgimy^^j; 

•; approval of - the; kJJoS 
with' its dedication t6 th/dog®*^ . 

■i raaiket economy.; . ; -|.r. 

The! history r of the . Iwt 
teacher training js i 
sipri in the face 


thatwne 


a commodity in the market place on the 
*hme terms another degieca r It is hoi a quail 
yp ry sal^bje com modily, There will be cobri 
$ ftisU «l?lo Bui iirijriinpbHe averiOw. aijiohgthei 

‘ V.'.... iS' 

■r a > (imlitSpaniof to'th|r^BjarportiesfaU 

tSTf 


® n the . -it.to all to.. shape W.W 
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There are about 200 small departments a 

in British universities. All no doubt M -m? 

have their own horror story. By small I 

deoarlmentl mean one which has six or A. m. M 
less academic staff, and I exclude from 
the count small organizations that call 
themselves centres or units. I exclude ‘ 

Oxford and Cambridge too, and IvTl flOn 
medical schools in all universities. The 1VUUU1 1 
criteria in these categories are different. 

To quote six or less staff is terrible in Idea of a dep 
itself in that it shows how mean a view because he resent 


A matter of small change 

Minority subjects should join forces, argues David Rankin 


the usual UK scale of departmental 
development has imposed upon me over 
the years. , , 

The most obvious and diverting 
disadvantage of the small department is 


lunatic olleague in a department of five 


day that 20 per cent of the staff is, or 
rather is seen to be, crazy. One in 20 is 
much easier to cope with: he can be lost 
in the crowd (unless by an evil chance he 
is the chairman) or his lunacy can be 
turned to inspirational account. The 
lunatic percentile is not the most serious 
problem,.but it can by the perversity of 
the world’s ways, assume a disedifying 


seeking to expand. 

Everybody has their own stories 
about small departments. The 
commonest one, I guess, is the 
experience of walking into a small 
department and finding six closed doors 
withafew students scratching at them in 
random and pathetic hope or rousing 
whatever life might be encapsulated 
within. A good training for research; 
find the lecturer. This happens mostly 
where there is no secretary, or where 
they have emulated academic ways. I 
knew of a professorial squireen of a 
small department who did not Uke the 


Idea of a departmental secretary 
because he resented her implied claim to 
know where he would be at given points 
of the working day. Another feared to 
entrust his secre(ary with confidential 
information, and would allow her to do 
no typing for his colleagues. Then there 
is the lecturer by whom one could 
measure the time of year; when students 


were away in vacations, tus cioor would 
be open. In term Lime U stayed closed. 

This dark entertainment value Lends 
to shroud with absurdity (he efficiency 
that truly characterizes some small 
departments. But I can’t deny that they 
are all uneconomic units. They are 
uneconomic for the same reason that 
large departments are uneconomic. As 
Henry Adams mentioned long ago, 
education Is expensive. Indeed we might 
ray the whole process is as prodigal as 
nature. Higher education is a marsh of 
spawning paid for words of which few 
will survive to generate ideas. If smalt 
departments are wasteful in a more 
particular way than this. It Is on the 
simple practical level that each of them 
is sent a full set of university papers 
which nave often needlessly to be read; 
that each participates, a cheeky 
diminutive fief, in the wider political 
world of university or college; that each 
departmental head, in spite of what 
sense of the ridiculous may be left to 
him, has regularly to pul on a defensive 
devil-mask and go out to do vain battle 
with larger powers, consuming lime 


that would be better spent polishing his 
lectures or writing his book. And in 
these democratic days his colleagues too 
are involved in the same sterile round of 
mock duties. 

This cannot be economical. Kcannol 
even be cost-effective. Yet there arc 
ways in which small departments can be 
efficient bodies. Each member of staff 


to teach a wide range of courses at the 
highest level. Specialization of the kind 
that is seen in some large departments 
cannot be afforded. Rldiculous7 It is 
done all the time. Nor docs research 
necessarily suffer. Often enough it is 
stimulated by the greater variety of 
teaching work. However the smallness 
desiccates the spirit because it reduces 
choice. Admittedly a student in a large 
department may make choices of course 
that restrict him or Iter to the teaching of 
one of two lecturers. In large and 
confident departments (unless efforts 
have been made that are unusual) the 
student will have little opportunity of 
meeting other teachers. The student will 
be aware, all the same, of the variations 
that size makes possible and even, 
through fellow students will gel some 
benefit from them. And options can be 
changed, if there is discontent. 

For the lecturers, a large department 
allows contact day to day with more 
approaches to their subject than they 
would encounter outside a national 
conference if they were members of a 


small department . Personal 
relationships between colleagues arc not 
likely to be so lensc in the larger group. 
Avoidance is easier. Yeats' phrases 
"much hatred, little room**, and 
"weasels fighting in a cage" are too 
often applicable to small departments 


departmental boards to meet (some- 
times more than once) to decide even 
some practical point of course 
organization let alone substantive 
changes. Inevitably the separate groups 
arc jealous of their particular rights. 
Much time and political energy would 
be saved if small departments merged 
into larger groups where all members 
had equal fooling, and there was no 
further need to keep up elaborate 
diplomacy between tiny units. 

For departments to fusu in an 
academically creative way, it is 
necessary for them to have in the very 
nature of the subjects some common 
intellectual interest. Small departments 


under seige by their own restricted and by a happy chance many of them 


even in times of the ordinary financial 
stress that always have characterized 
UK university life, small departments 
ore criticised for deficiencies that in 
large departments arc carried beyond 
the bounds of observation by sheer 
impetus of size and prosperity. 
Smallness itself has been suspect , in that 
it seemed to suggest lack of will to 
expand or Innate un attractiveness in the 
subject. Evenwher neither Is true, both 
can be plausibly alleged. 

I believe thHt small departments can 
solve their own problems by coming 
together, not necessarily to form 
schools of the kind that exist in some 
universities, but at least extended 
departments shoring teachers teaching 
and finance, More varied and 
interesting interdisciplinary courses 
could be offered once the political 
barrier of departmental separateness 
has been dissolved. Combined honours 
courses or the kind offered in many 
universities are inhibited in their 
development by the protocol that 
makes It necessary for two 


Percy Seymour believes that 
polytechnics have a positive role 
to play in promoting astronomical 
education 

Opening the heavens 
to earthly scrutiny 

Britaiq has an excellent reputation in important branches of astronomy 
professional astronomy. Its universities which are not branches of physics at 
have produced a fine crop.of outstand- all.” 

ingastronomers, and Its national obser- The character pf astronomy is 
vaiories and astronomy departments changing very rapidly, and today 
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raewcii of the highest order. On . the 
other band astronomical education in . 
our schools Is far from healthy. A large 
number of pupils leave sdhoot with little 
knowledge of basic astronomy and 
ntony teachers entering our schools 
have no idea of how to teach even .the 
amplest aspects of the science. Why do 
* c nave this great disparity between 
Professional astronomical education 
the leaching of astronomy in our 
schools?;.. ; : . ; 

We are normally told that things start 
at the top, and in this case' 1. believe that 
ro be; true. Most;; professional 
risuptwiaers iq the ymverslties have 
• rPri® little to promote the more general 
“rictung of- astronomy both' within the 
universities and at other levels in our 
education system. With a few notable 
for example Keele and some 
onhc Scotch universities, universities 
on the whole hqve made little attempt to 
astronomy outside the context of 
courses. To quote Dr McNally, 
ot the ,Upiver$lty. of ;London 
MOKrvatoryi V’ Astronomy I? ip the grip 
»hgujar relationship with niathe- 


wHYtratjes., where a. large number of 
W Jcftpce. m^ors do s courses in 
as part 'of their degrees, and 
distinguished. American 
^Witters fend (heir active support to 
co rirecs. : Why ; are. our own. 

on 

sometimes given is that 
SWS-fc - r<a “* a part of- physics, 
M sjtQulp not j be ■ taught as- a 
'•SBSfe; aubjcct,;-' This argument . has 
• «« khl v dismisses by Pr: Sbmerviile, 
. , ^odOn: '.Mt Is 
by physiclsis-who 
alter much of their. 

inrrtv a hranrh nf 


and space technologists are 

astronomers and astrophysicists in 
many important areas. 

Astronomy should have alternative 
approaches In undergraduate teaching 
because it is releyant to several other 
scientific disciplines. The origin of the 
.chemical elements - and. the alternative 
environments offered by .planetary 
atmospheres and Interstellar spate are 
subjects of interest to chemists. The 
atmospheres and geology of the planets 
are subjects of interest to meteorolo- 
gists and geologist respectively. Bio- 
logical clocks and animal migratidn are 
jusltwo of several subjects which form 

a link between biology and astronomy. 
So astronomy is making contributions 
to subjects that are themselves more 
directly relevant to our day to day lives. 

Astronomy deserves a more general. 

E face in our education system.because U, 
alsD.dlrfcctly relevant to society. In the 
first place we base our overall picture of 
the structure, evolution and origin of 
. the universe, not on mythology, 
religious belief . >of. on philosophical 
dogma, but on ,aslroriomieal observ- . 
ations. Secondly it is part of the modern 
j/QWoTUuiaslrrinbniertodetermlneihe ■ 
forces, fields, particles and radiation 
that link our local epvlronmeqttqihe 
other parts of the universe. Thirdly 
astrophyslcal, situations offer an 
exciting extension <0 our. terrestrial : 
physical laboratories, enabling us to test. 
physlcallaws u ndqr extreme conditions. 

THb rofo of astronomy has- thus 
changed from Us role in the ancient 
world, when its, main ftindliprt wris ,.’ 
calendar mfcklng, timekeeping. aM 
astrological prediction. NautjAal';. 
astronomy played an Important ;roie nrr 
this Change from ancient to modern 
astronomy. Befpal ip his boqk Science ■ 
in History said ofthe J great ypjjgo of 
dixeoverv: " ; . . These wdreihe fruiu. 


% 


The UK Infrared Telescope In Hawaii, 

stars now had a cash value arid 
astronomy stood In no danger of being 
peglected, even after astrology had gone 
out of fashion." ' ' 

. Some astrophysicists have dismissed 
nautical astronomy as a part of modern 
astronomy. This probably is a result of 
the fact that they are unaware of the 
strong , links between astronomy and 
navigation. Dr Sadler, former director 
of dte, N*Utical Almanac Office, prist 
prKidfeiu, of, tec, ' Royal Astronomical 
Society arid sometime secretary general 
of the friternatlonai Astronomical 
Union, said: "Asian astronomer ! 
would, like to think that, it is the 
historical, close aod fundamental 
connedtlpfi ' ,frctwcet] navigation aqd 
astronomyjf iAul ihlj Would be loo 
superficial,, ft Is rather that progress 
requires the union of all scientific, 
discipline and. the pooling of all exper- 
ience." I feel thal pr Sfldler ls Wng 
undqly modfrsr about Uie connection 
between navigation arid astronomy. 

{■ The BSc honoufs degree In nautical 
rtitrilu mi . Plvmoikn •, Polytechnic 


teaches not Only: the practical applk 
cation of astronomy lb navigation, but 
the -physical ' and i mathematical 
lesof thoterisp«|« of astronomy 


relevant ift-lu nautical^appiltatlons. 
Thus 1 Students- aalri' a thorough,; 
grounding, itv pwjtonal- flsirtndmy, 

..iULk'itu! rramni(in,ip fftr -oil 


theory, tides and satellites also - form 
part of the course. For obvious reasons 
students learn about geomagnetism and . 
solar- terrestrial relationships. A 
syllabus of this general form has formed 
part of the honours degree for fourteen 
years. 

Over the past few years I have. woven 
an 1 historical framework . into the 
teaching of somo of opr complimentary 
studies courses in' astronomy, The 
history of tha Royal Observatory, at 
Greenwich forms part of this. ■■ 

The Royal Warrant of Charles tl : 
which set up the observatory charged 
- ou t astronomical: 

obsetvator . . . to the rectifying the 
titles of motions of the heavens, and 
the places of the fixed films . . . for the 
perfecting the ait or navigation. 1 ’ This 
started Greenwich on a quest for greater 
precis ion of which ,iye arp today, the 
astronomical inheritors. This aapect of 
Greenwich’s work Is often referred to as 
fundamental astronomy. Professor 
McGrea, epiitiM 1 cosraolaglst ana. 
astrophysicist, said in 1 975: Vi confesi 1 
used to wonder what ivas so 
ftnidamente! about . jt. Was not the 
hueraaj constltullori or (he suh,;or the. 
Bthictureof the grihuy. Of the expansion 
of ihp. uniyeree immeasurably, mbt«, 
fundafttedtal . , : ? Ax soon an ;l. 
thought About it-- which wa&hot soon 


Theology, classics, oriental languages, 
celtic, archaeology, prehistory, ancient 
history, theatre studies, all could form 
into a powerful group; or some of these, 
where not all are available, could make 
a viable extended department. The 
possibilities for the development of 
mixed courses could be enormous and 
fascinating. The new arrangement 
could ensure also the survival of the 
single honours course In each subject — 
the advantages of larger scale would 
support It. 

Without some change in their ways, 
small departments will go on as they are, 
some active and provident, and some 
mere sleepy hollows depressed by their 
isolation and unimportance. 1 would 
like to think that they wilt see in time to 
save themselves that the sinister writings 
on the wall from UGC and elsewhere are 
no mere casual graffiti. 


The author Is professor of classics at the 
University of Southampton. 


important part in the testing of general 
relativity during the 1919 eclipse. 

Using such an historical framework 
and linking It with a general 
Introduction to astronomy. It would be 
possible to extend the BSc nautical 
studies astronomy course to provide an 
academically acceptable course which 
could be taken over three years as part 
of another degree, not necessarily in one 
of the physical sciences. Such a course 
would Include some physics and 
mathematics. 

“Gravitational Effects in 
Astronomy” was the first course £ took 
in astronomy. It showed me hdw, 
because of its universal nature, gravity 
unifies the many diverse aspects of 
' astronomy. In an extended course we 
would diversify our earlier work on 
gravity to consider the structure of 
planets, galaxies and the . universe. 


I 1 1 lil 1 1 1 1 M I 1 1 lil 


conformable with the rest because not 
only hash benefit ted front space probes 
using, gravitational fields, but the 
geology and atmospheres of planets Are 
Influenced by gravity. 

The polytechnics , were originally . 
Intended to offer ,an alternative 
approach to higher education; riot 
merely to serve as an alternative venue 
from the universities. In our najutteal 
studies degree we are. already offering' 
an alternative based .on fundamental 
astronomy and its applications. A more 
. extensive course would bnild on this 
foundation. It would Introduce iriaiiy 
important ideas in a rigorous manner 
Aria h would concentrate on applicable 
aspects of the science arid its unifying 
theme would be the utilization arid 
environmental consequences of lam 
scale gravitational and magnetic fields.: . 
Tt ls 'worth emphasizing that such, a 
coarse Is nof Intended as a training for 
professional astronomers. 

1 am convinced that to Increase the 
level Of astronomical knowledge hi jhe ' 
United Kingdom,, we need to 'tench . 
astronomy at a variety: Of levds frdn* 
primary Schools to undergraduate 
courses In universities and polytechnics. . 
Because the universities are committed 
to research, and- the professional 
training or astronomers, many of them 
: a rt not perhaps In a position to expand 1 
their activities In other directions. I fed 
that It Is hero that the polytechnics have 


a ^positive . rote .to play* ; Those 
polytechnics that have . astronomical 
facilities are' already expanding tltdf: 


activities within thelf own institutions, 
'but sdtrie; of ’ them ;iub providing ;w) 


, ■ 1 1 ■ 
: *• .1- 




taiibri \ theory, ' Orbttel " the most bas 


cdiicmloniland rivlc resource totheir 
local regions'- Tltey are thus «t to day . ; V -y\ 

an important pari irithe promotion or , : ■ : 
as!ronoiqlc&! eclucation. ; ;■ ;. •; 

. .. . I . .. •* .— < * .■ ’ . 

The • author is principal lecturer, tn . ilf; 
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The methods of the economic theorists 


The Methodology of Economics! or 
how economists explain 
by Mark Blaug 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
and £4.95 

ISBN 0 521 22288 5 and 29437 I 

by Guy.Routh 


This Is the fifth in the scries of Cambridge 
Surveys of Economic Literature which, 
under its distinguished Anglo-American 
board, promises to help .economists and 
their students to keep nbrcasPoT this fast- 
developing subject. How is it developing, 
into whal and with what effect? These arc 
the questions to which Murk Blaug offers 
much-needed answers. The answers will be 
valuable to economists anxious to improve 
the usefulness of their subject, und 
illuminating to those in other disciplines 
who, at faculty meetings or appointment 
boards, may be called upon to make deci- 
sions affecting the leaching of economics. 

The book Is In four parts, nnd to explain 
its purpusc it may bo best In begin nt the 
end. Fan four assesses the conclusions to 
which (lie previous parts have led, lists 
briefly the alternatives to mainstream 
nco-clusskni economics and prescribes the 
best way forward. 

The 1960s whs a decade in which the 
public esteem of economics and the pro- 
fessional euphoria of economists rose to 
an nil-time pitch. The 1970s, on the 
other hand, have been full of talk of 
“crisis", "revolution”, and "counter- 
revolution", amounting at times to a ver- 
itable orgy of self-criticism on the part of 
some or the loading spokesmen of the 
■ economics profession. 

Part three devotes a chapter to each of 
the nine divisions of which modem main- 


strcniii economics consists: consumer 
r behaviour, the firm, general equilibrium, 
factor shares, capital, international trade. 
Keynesianism und monetarism, human 
} capitui und the recently invented econom- 
ics of the family. Here, compressed into 90 
pages, is what the textbooks say in 600. Of 
course, a great deal of detail Is eliminated, 
but it is impressive that he manages to 
explain the main Issues and current con- 
troversies, as well as to present a critical- 
evaluation. For students. Ihcse chapters 
might best be used as adjuncts to the relev- 
ant parts of lectures or textbooks. 

Pnrl two is a history of economic 
methodology — how economists have said 
economists should set about the study of 
their subject and the presentation of their 
conclusions — and part one is presented 
under the caption, "What you always 
wanted to know about ihc philosophy of 
science but were afraid lo ask". Perhaps it 
might have been better lo demonstrate ihc 
need for pari one by beginning with the 
critical survey of part three? But this is a 
problem always with us in university teach- 
ing. Should (he student begin with 
methodology, to warn him of the traps and 
pitfalls that lie ahead, or should be be left 
to fall into them ns being the only way of 
appreciating the importance of learning 
how not lo? 

The S2 pages devoted to the philosophy 
of science masterfully present the main 
schools Into which this subject has itself 
relapsed. One is tempted to enler the field 1 
with (he cry," Physician, heal thyself!", for 
if those most logical of logicians cannot 
agree, what hope is there for (he poor crea- 
tures whose work they study and whom 
they purport to ad vise? Ii is interesting to 
note that they cannot even agree on 
whether they agree or disagree with each 
other, Kuhn contending (hey do while 
Popper contended they did not. None the 
less, even their disputes are illuminating 1 
for those who try to understand the mys- i 
lerics of scientific method. I 



Karl Popper, who insists that “whatever la the origin of scientific generalisations, it la not 
Induction from particular instances”. 


Professor Blaug devotes a chapter to 
Popper, then goes on to Kuhn, Lakatos 
and Feyerabend. It used to be thought that 


But I am running ahead, foj it is only in 
part two that Professor Blaug examines the 
methodology of economics, or rather 


j , . o"’ vt-wiiwimva, ui taiiiGi 

scientists began by collecting and examin- economists, for he deals now with what 


ing the material to be explained, in due 
course arriving at their theories. It seems, 
though, that this sensible view began to 
break down in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, to be replaced by the 


they say they do, leaving an examination of 
what they really do to part three. He con- 
cludes part one by distinguishing between 
methodological monism — the same 
requirements of validation for the social as 


Economics from Oxford 

Income, Wealth, and Inequality 

Edited by A.B. Atkinson 

Questions of Justice end fair distribution are central to public debate 
on Ihe working of the economic and social Institutions, yet progress in 
reducing Inequality and poverty has been slow^T his substantially ; 

; fwl^ied edition takes account of the large volume of work carried out ' 
- ip the last severi years; Well over half the readings are new. Second • 
'edition £17.60 paper covers £7.95 ' 

Taxation and the Incentive to Work 

C.V : Brown . 

This b6bk examines the effect of taxation on people's willingness to 
work: Brown discusses the theory of labour supply, the difference : 
between the theoretical Ideal and n^eaeurepient practices, IhO 
methodology of the Interview approach and the experimental 
*** h 9 U8ehoId Models. The final chapter deals with 
m^pfpbiems of evaluating empirical work and drawing policy • - . 
Implications from the labgur supply estimates. ElQ • 
paper covers 23.05 ' 

Work and People 

An EconomjQ Evaluation of : job-Eririchment: • j = ! . 

HennSavafl, translated by M.,Al Wood hall 

Absenieelsm. hlgh turnbver, and lack of interest are Ihe tangible signs 

The author argues that It Is the 


"hypothetlco-dedtictive model", accord- Tor the natural sciences — and the dualism 
ing to which truly scientific explanations that takes account of Verstehen, the 
begin with the formulation of a universal "understanding from within by means of 
law plus boundary conditions. To these intuition and empathy" vouchsafed to 
premises, deductive logic is applied to pro- social scientists when they study their fel- 
duce an explariandiun of whatever Is lo be low human beings. 

explained. Here Popper makes his en - 1 ,_ hn *, _ , 

trance, so that the philosophy of science , John , Stuarl Ml11 ' QS Professor Blaug 

"becomes, a Subject In which we : seek ?! rev * a,ln * the 

methods of aonrolxlno mechanisms of economic ihought. 


mKhanl'tn, of economic ihought. 

once jhey havo been proposed"; This Thus, by the science of political 

derives from Hume’s objection to general- economy, Mill means a body of deduc- 

izations based on. Induction. The fact that tive analysis, resting on assumed 

the -sun . has risen every day for however psychological premises, and abstracting, 

many days Is not proof that it will rise even in respect of these premises, from 

tomorrow. Hence Popper's first com- all non-economlc aspect! of human 

mandment: "Vou can never demonstrate behaviour. 

™ lcr, ® 1| y * rue but “n This is certainly what the great econom- 

T. ! s f have done - blU 1 wonder if Mill means 
qity.. tape.. Thus he disclaims. Interest \n it is what (hey ought to do? He sometimes 
theprOcejs of discovery , blit" nevertheless . gives me the impression that he Is Inm 
tal.t, lh,l Whatever l/lhe origin of. cion- jLnlngllK S" of hi m 'Jrl 
tiilc generalizations., It Is not induction father' and his father’s revered frinnd 
from particular instances. Induction for David. Ricardo as when he exolalm ihar 

hlmhsImp^amyth-.Popperconstructsa 

whether i? Ihil!?™ * hi ® h , ** ,enlisu « as If they thought that competition actually 
whether as theory-makers or falsifiers, are does. In all cases whatever lr p»n h# chmul 
expected to conform; Theories must be to be the t£ offiSlSST 
spectflc enough to permit of falsification, This ii^iSr53£iST!^2^ 


amoienr nant. U ls nOw ‘‘ Let Kuhn be!" TT "• B 1 " 

that, the d£il shouts to restore the status xSllS! V 

duo, Pooner has been hvnnfh.«i M ■ * P race Pt somewhat weakened by 

deductive in arriving at his theory Kuhn J nc “? lon “ f tt‘«»peotion as a form of 
has [proceeded by inductive inference ° bs0rvalt01 )- Then comes Lionel Robbins’s 
through Yhe.epamlqetlqn of scientific his-. 
lo % ,bi * th ® •P*!® flew when they 2£ 


believed". After this, U it . 

asssssaS 

Postulates a f Economic Theory is S 
Alas, his strictures went unheeded 
ns appropriate in 1981 as they were 
Then on to Samuelson, whose MMdT, 
have always found to be admfrghH 
ever the state of his practice, IBd 
Gordon, who calls for propodfiaiibj 
operational. Disappointingly, ibow* i.. 
satisfied as tong as they are opn£* 
principle. 

After this lucid interval, oureredalhyg 
again strained by a conriderailw of a* 
views of Milton Friedman. Io Mi flew Dr 
not valid to criticize a theory becute is 
assumptions are unrealiaUeL-fbdaed, if aa 
hypothesis is to be important, k mail be 
descriptively false In its aswoipflau. ft 
does not matter whether or not itafe 
accord with reality, as long u the won 
behave as if they were true.Inthisquiie 
is able to assert "that the aeodtstf 
research program has been freqa^ 
tested and, moreover, that it has pa 
most of these tests with flying coloea' 

Having looked at the metbpdoiofnd 
natural science and of economics, mud 
. the third stage of our progres: "A 
methodological appraisal of the neociui- 
cal research program." It Is esncnjjq 
I that Professor Blaug can point loro wi 
that is wrong, fora knowledge of thefads 
is a prerequisite to their correctioi. 

The intellectual effort that h loftfct 
ally devoted to the assumptions nib 
tlnct from the consequences of ibopvt 
theory of consumer behaviour it i!** 
in inverse proportion to their ichtm 
significance . . . What we cannot dob# 
continue to operate with eqrilitaa 
concepts (of the firm) while dsajioj An 
their consequences are ever observe! a 
the real world. 

The marginal productivity ' theosy.' he 
says, has largely remained, thnwgWb 
Hong history, a perfectly gesenl (baa 
‘without specific content. 

In retrospect, the Keyneslan-nMiMM 
debate of the last two decades mod tu 
aa one of the most friistral log Wind- 
ing controversies in the entire hi««T«f 
economic thought, frequently res*- 
bling medieval disputations M Ite* 
worst. • 1 ".l • • 

But it is one thing lo Mow the 
. another thing to know howto edf®* 
The immunizing stratagem^ of fb^>» 

classical programme Haw been eitno* 

naHly effective. Kuhn has prerflcWW* 
switch of paradigms will not Isk P*® 
until a now paradigm Is readylo 
the old. But Professor Blaug 
number of alternative programmes, 0“ 
with its own group of adherents!* 
Icnrned journal. Perhaps, as ** 
we are entering an era with too mny*** 
petlng programmes? Their ndber^*™ 

. with enthusiasm, but in isolatkHi 
another, seeking to answer theiro^?^ 
lions in their own terminology. 

. Inter-dlsclpHnary arid historical p w.^ * 
Jdme notable exceptions, remsoicw^f ■ 
shy of empirical Investigation.- 


Kuha they ■? 

'Uon oftauamalioi^Bivea Ihem no notion M h “ man behaviour aa a relationship 

^Utaibs’.il *!* wl* ^Robin' 

'Wteins.^ntl^^eiarch PrOirabjmcs SSfflS ! he,r 

have 1 a .‘‘hard c6r6" ! of ■Drecohrimiih ** ■' '.W Robblmasserted , thort ' 

; Mar Ark > ‘MlnfMtfaii 3 h comnared With Bl ..v*. . 


Perhaps, after all. Popped : 

not transplant well to the 
He denied any Interest In ihe prpwag: 
which theories; Were prddUW 
chemlst wouid dare to propouiw® 
sal law if He kne w as little about 
' aa qeo-claSsjcal economists knffi. TO 
.the ways of the economic * , n“; fS^ai 
; . coco of tho^ programme b «- Wjffi 
thaf.'fteed-of the tatetlerenc* 0 J 

ft ft • rtthnnnhl IfiS.'cd mMut Wl . 




Bagohoi remarked" Just ; a; - 
■. “like physiologists 'who ha* « 
sec(ed;1U(ei httronomere. w & A 
'.i - seen the s Ui rs* ’ . T?iV*. In 
ences, iL'is of the 1 gttatest jlP 

' thebty inp^der to * 


credibility.^ ...... 

is ! t«mptlng; t6. think pf a 
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Stagflation and decline 


The Zero-Sum Society: distribution 
and the possibilities for economic 
change 

by Lester C. Thurow 
Harper & Row, £7.95 
ISBN 0 465 09384 1 
Inequality in an Age of Decline 
by Paul Blumberg 
Oxford University Press. £8.95 
ISBN 0 19 502804 X 

The “zero-sum" society of Thurow’s book 
b one In which, because economic growth 
bas all but ceased, any redistribution of 
income involves an absolute and not 
merely a relative loss for some individuals 
or groups. Since any macroeconomic policy 
designed to moderate inflation or restimu- 
laie economic growth entails some redis- 
tribution, Thurow’s main thesis Is lhal the 
American nation must consciously face up, 
as il has not really had to before, to the 
problem of income distribution. 

Hb ad hoc, but obviously appealing, 
suggested target is a distribution for the 
entite workforce corresponding to that 
presently characterizing employed white 
males. Attempts to equalize the distribu- 
tion of human capital by means of educa- 
tion have dearly failed; Thurow's solution 
is far more radical; 

Since private enterprise is incapable of 
guaranteeing jobs for everyone who 
wants to work, then government must 
institute the necessary programs . . . The 
only solution is to create a socialized 
sector of Ihe economy designed to give 
work opportunities lo everyone who 
wants them but cannot And them else- 
where. 

This uncompromising conclusion is 
reached only eight pages from (he end of 
the book; the preceding two hundred 
pages are In effect three polemical pam- 
phlets on' the current stagflations^ 
impasse of the US economy. The Oral is on 
Ihe energy crisis. Thurow suggests that the 
appropriate response to the 1973-74 
OPEC oD price rise would at least have 
included a sharp rise In the domestic price 
of energy. This would have involved a 
marked (and in this case regressive) shift 
ia the dhtribution of .income , and was 
therefore avoided with an .Bbsurd mixture 
of price regulation, footling attempts at 
energy conservation, and shortages. . 

Next, Thurow turns to inflation. There 
were, ' he suggests, only five possible 
™*P°w« to the acceleration in the rate of 


inflation during (he 1970s; to learn to live 
with it, to deflate the economy, to intro- 
duce wage and price controls, to offset 
inflationary price shocks with downward 
shocks (basically via price deregulation), 
and balancing the budget. Of these, 
Thurow argues that the distributional 
consequences of deflation, though In prac- 
tice accepted, ought to have been unac- 
ceptable, while the distributional effects of 
wage-price controls were held to be unac- 
ceptable from the outset. Balancing the 
budget Is dismissed as having failed (the 
connexions between this and the deflation 
solution - are not examined), while the 
“do-nothing" response is a non-solution. 
By elimination, one concludes lhat Thurow 
favours a countervailing policy; unfortu- 
nately. It is unclear whether this would 
have Included price-subsidies to offset (he 
impact of (he OPEC* rise on (he cost-of- 
living and, if so, what the wider conse- 
quences of such a policy would have been. 

All this is good pamphleteering stuff, 
crisply argued and adequately supported 
by the quotation of, and reference to, 
empirical evidence. The brisk pace falters 
a little when Thurow turns to the problem 
of growth. He is rightly dismissive of the 
case for zero growth, but for the British 
reader a sense of dijd-vit, already lurking, 
breaks through wlicn the problem of rais- 
ing the underlying rote of growth of pro- 
ductivity Is discussed. The West derman 
and Japanese economies had an abnor- 
mally high proportion of “best practice" 
plants after the postwar reconstruction, 
“dying industries simply cannot be man- 
aged os efficiently ns growing Industries, 
... set of actions and attitudes on Ihe part 
of both managers and workers that make 
It virtually impossible lo have rapid pro- 
ductivity growth . . . causes of our produc- 
tivity slowdown ate complex and varied 
. . . deeply embedded in the structure of 
our economy . . .”, zzzzz. The suggested 
solution inevitably seems stale and second- 
hand: "Major Investment, decisions have 
become too important to be left to the pri- 
vate sector alone, but a way mist be found 
to incorporate private corporate planning 
into this process in a non-adversary way." 
Any why not, one slyly thinks, call il a 
national plan? Not for the Hist time, one 
wishes, that American economists spent 
even a fraction of the time reading the 
..work of British economists that we spend 
reading, theirs, ft would certainly save 
some intellectual ertergy. 

Inequality in an Age of Decline is the 
kind of book which gives journalism a bad 


The Adversaries Now in paperback 


name. If il were just a little mnre awful, its 
steamrollering juxtapositions uf portentous 
comment and saluon-lur "evidence" could 
be read Tor laughs. The dogged determina- 
tion of the author to spot a trend (in every 
sense) is, however, ultimately rather wear- 
ing. 

The book is premised on Ihc assumption 
of an "ongoing" American economic 
decline. Neither the causes nor the charac- 
teristics of this decline are explored by 
Blumberg, though its consequences ore 
described with something approaching 
relish. Inflation is alleged to have been 
Initiated by the defleit financing of the 
Vietnam War, unemployment and the 
“breakdown" or Keynesian fine-tuning of 
the economy by the OPEC crisis— 
“reduced-form" economics with a ven- 
geance. Blumberg seems a Hide uncertain 
about whal constitutes a decline; at one 
point 1973 to 1977 are "four crucial yean 
during which total employment in the US 
economy grew by over five million work- 
ers" while in the five years from 1972 it is 
asserted that living standards did not rise 
(pages 128 nnd 235). We need not worry 
about whether these statements can both be 
reconciled with “decline" since both are 
. fnlsc. Employment rose by about six millinn 
while average living standards rose by about 
15 per cent (as Thurow happens lo demons 
(rate). 

Well, never mind, at least Blumberg has 
a "model", contained In three diagrams on 
pages 16, 33 and 174. The first consists of 
two converging lines, with no distmctlng 
axes or units of measurement, and b “Ihc. 
postwar class* convergence model". The! 
second— two equally stark parallel 

lines— is "the class stability model'' and 
the third, amazingly, has two diverging 
lines and illustrates "whal I have called 
class divergence ". With insights like these 
perhaps the author may bo forgiven a «r 
lain carelessness with facts. 

There Is one hard indicator of decline in 
this book, and that is the name of Ihe pub- 
lisher. The blame Is generously shared, 
though; among others, Blumberg's "uncle 
Bernard Karsh of the University of 
Illinois— sociologist, pilot, mechanic, all- 
around fixer and general Renaissance 
man — read the manuscript and made 
many useful observations". Not Ihc obvi- 
ous one, though. 

. M. J. C. Surrey 

Michael Surrey is professor of economics at 
ihe University of Leeds. 


Records of unemployment 


Th« Measurement of Unemployment 
10 Great Britain 1850-1979: methods 
■hd Sources 

byW.RGaralde 
Blackwell, £19.50 
^ 0 631 12643 6 

h recent yean a great dear of criticism has 
teen^ffrcctcd at tne official unemployment 
*«Q*tfc* on the grounds that they bp -to 
the true state of the labour market 
wd hence are rut inadequate' basis for (he 
jfcnmilation 0 f economic polity. This book 
a the Warwick studies in Industrial Rela- 
®^*«riei presents the results of a Social 
Research Council-financed project 
■roch attempts to examine the rellabilfty 
various statistical sources on iinem- 
PtopMnl-.and to Identify changes In 
v tikft ou and coverage in-order to. assets 
;j*“'ftegree of comparability over time. If 


covered only a small proportion of the 
labour force, making it possible only to 
Indicate general trends in unemployment. 
Comprehensive . statistics only... became 
available with the Introduction. of an un- 
employment Insurance- scheme embracing 
the majority of those gainfully emplbyed, 
in 1920, and even then problems remained 
owing to lack of data on .overtime and 
short-time working and the effort ' ol 
changes in the law relating (a conditions 
for receiving unemployment benefits. The 
bet that the 1948 insurance scheme 
extended coverage bom less than 16 mil- 
lion to more than 20 million workers also 
makes it difficult to compare postwar with 
prewar figures. ‘ ■ 

Tb'-be useful , unemployment- 'ngurds 
'should measure. reSsdnaWy accurately ttw 
pressure of demand relative to supply. In 
the labour market and (he degre? of soda! 
distress consequent upon lack of jobs. 
There is a, need, therefore, to dbtlnaubh b 


to be tree if unemployment were' to rail 
substantially. 

Garslde is, rightly in my view, sceptical 
of lome of the econometric work which 
has attempted to explain variations b 
unemployment propensity in terms of 
t ftangea in the nib of- unemployment 
benefits to earnings (Web as the separate 
studies for the Interwar and postwar 
periods which attribute an iriertase of one 
third b recorded unemployment to 
creases b tbs ratio). 

Part two of the book, “The Nature of 
. Employment", focuses on statistics which 
measure duration of unemployment (It M a 
well established fact that probability of 
Boding a Jot> diminishes as duration of 
'unemployment Ienjplnim).ft alroCOBskkw 
seasonal fiuctuitfclu, 1 fedbs trial and occu- 
pational classifications and regional and 
area statistics. The'nbb weaknesses hi tbd 
Statistics here are the absence of data on 
completed 1 arid recurring spells of unen* 


JWi or to 


■nget in 0ie"t«crdiflg bf urtemjiloy- 


* nd thB ° pBn Language as Ideology 

MICHAEL BALFOUR ROBERT HODGE* 

Emeritus Professor. University of JUMBinuu* 

East Anglin An exceedingly lively discussion, 

T l;„ ^,. 7 . , _r made more entertaining if not moro 

7h* plausible, by such ideological 

1 1 *,?“*£! ff, JTfi! touches as a quotation from Daa 
fi?inri SSfwnctv iSH Kapltsl In a discussion of ’’pobsot- 

prim h fo7p;'.w, 6 ^io™v e * b,U0 ‘ '^ CMng En9 "‘ h ° 73S 7 
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_ , , Bad News 

The Popular and GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 

the Political MEDIA GROUP 

Essays on Socialism in the 1980s Contributors; Pater Beharrell, 
CJU.J l„ ij|r/c pDinn Howard Davis, John Eldrldga, John 

Edited by MIKE PRIOR Hewitt, Jean Oddia, Greg Philo, 

Contributors: P. Leoson, D. Fern- Paul Walton and Brian Winston, 
bach. B. Hind ess, P. Hirst, D. Purdy, 0792 2 foaoerl £6.35 
G. Hodgson, B. Campbell, V. Chari- ^ 

ion, M. Prior, J. Gray, A. Forbes, A. n-a+i-, 1 . A n al, 4 i fl <>1 
Key, P. Lawrence and S. Bodingion. HTltlSn Analytical 

0627 6 (paper/ £ 6.95 Philosophy 

Edited by 

Theories of Trade BERNARD WILLIAMS 

Unionism and ALAN MONTEFIORE 

uiruAcr unni c Contributors: David Pears, John 

Midi ALL HOULE Searle, Anthony Quinton. E. J. 

This sociology of Industrial rels- Lemmon, R. Harre, Anthony Kenny, 
lions traces the development of Hide Ishlguro, Alan Monte flora, 
trade union theory from its nine- Alasdsir MacIntyre, Charles Taylor, 
tee nth-century foundations to the Richard Wollheim, Patrick Gardl- 
more advanced conceptual models ner, R. W. Hepburn, Istvan Mezaroa, 
of to day. 0695 0 £ 12.50 International Library of Philosophy, 

0832 5 (paper/ £5.35 

Government Ethnic and Rectal 

Departments Studies 

An Organizational Perspective Volume 0 Number I 
D. C. PITT and B. C. SMITH January 1981 

Designed for academic students ol Edited hu JOHN STONE 
E^SSTS" d a r™.° r rd delude, adidei by John Rex o„ 
diploma levels this sludy Will be of pSf~ /|l|n ^r? 'immtoranP^ransIl 

lM2 0 6ffi ,8,ftfl admln,8,ra - comps^n Israel , 'Rig ^Fteld ingon 
tors. 0/02 o La. 50 the National From; and a review 

article by Michael Blddiss, 'Migrants, 
minorities and Mosleyites'. 

ISBN Prefix: 07100 ISSN 0141 9870 1 paper / £6.00 


The Popular and 
the Political 

Essays on Socialism in the 1980s 
Edited by MIKE PRIOR 
Contributors: P. Leoson, D. FBrn- 
bach, B. Hind ess, P. Hirst. D. Purdy, 
G. Hodgson, B. Campbell, V. Charl- 
ton, M. Prior, J. Gray, A. Forbes, A. 
Kay, P. Lawrence and S. Bodington. 
0627 6 (paper/ £6.95 

Theories of Trade 
Unionism 
MICHAEL POOLE 
This sociology of industrial rela- 
tions traces the development of 
trade union theory from its nine- 
teenth-century foundations to the 


Government 

Departments 

An Organizational Perspective 
D. C. PITT and B. C. SMITH 
Designed for academic students ol 
public administration and organ- 
izational theory at degree and 
diploma levels this sludy wilt be of 
interest to practising administra- 
tors. 0742 6 £6.50 


ISBN Prefix: 07100 


Routlsdge & Kenan Paul 
39 Store Street, London WC1 
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Editors: Richard J. Bernstein & Mihailo Markovlt 

Praxis International is a new journal committed to goals of 
international socialism, tarrying on the spirit and work of the 
Yugoslav journal Ptaxis pri a broader International scale. The 
basic purpose of Praxis International is to encourage a 
forceful and Imaginative critical analysis of existing social 
systems. It' explores rational aiternatives and examines the 
possibilities for democratic social transformation. 

Themes for the first issues include 5ocia/fsm and Democracy, 
The Crisis of Contemporary Society and Human /Sights. There 
will be articles by Carol' Gould, Mihailo Markovifc, Michael J- 
Harrington, Richard J. Bernstein, JOrgen Habermas. Franco 
Ferraro* L Michael Ldwy, Agnes Heller. Zagorka Cplubovlt, 
Sv*to;ar Stojanovii, Ijubbrnir Tad it and Charles Taylor. 

To be published quarterly from April 1981. . 
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Costs and Benefits of VAT costs and 

CEDRIC SANDFORD, BENEFITS OF VAT 

MICHAEL GODWIN, PETER HARDWICK 
and IAN BUTTERWORTH 

ThlB major study considers both the ^^SPsaist — - 7 ' 

compliance and administrative costs of 
introducing VAT to Ihe UK and its 
operation in practice. Much has been said 

about the costs to the trader and company ■S=r 

of operating the VAT system, end this 
study provides for the first lime an 
abjective analysis of those costs, relating 

them also to the administration cost and mv: 1 9 

the comparison with net tax paid. | 

The Future of Pay Bargaining 

Ediled by FRANK BLACKABY 

As the Government's approach to defeating inflation produces yet 
another round of spending cuts and a further increase in unemployment, it 
is appropriate that a new study has just been published looking at the 
prospects for reforming our pay system. It makes interesting but 
depressing reading.' The Times 

WfMf&IJMAtomi'Sitoiiv* cased £ 13,50 net paper £6.50 net 

1/1 fiibiic rwiLy 2 

Pension Funds and British Capitalism 

Tho Owners] up and Control of Shareholdings 
RICHARD MINNS 

‘Minns has spent almost three years invesllgaling the activities of OPFs. 

By any standards, his book is a magnificent achievement combining 
scholarship with clariiy in equal proportions . . . There Is a wealth of 
factual detail, showing exhaustive research and patience on Minns' part.' 
tribune 

• . . exceptionally valuable and timely . ' New Society 

cased £13.00 net 

Crisis: In the World Economy 

ANDRE GUNDER FRANK 

This book provides a comprehensive and accessible perspective on the 
economic and political development cl the 1970 b. The author makes a 
reassessment of Ihe Slate of modem capitalism and its interaction with the 
socialist camp and the less-developed world, and his conclusions are both 
challenging and original. 

cased £13.50 net paper £4.95 net 

Copper in the World Economy 

DOROTHEA MEZGER 

The distribution of the world's resources — food, oil, minerals — has : 
provided ilia basis Ipr the changing international power struggles 
throughout the imperialist era. 

In this book, the case oi copper illustrates these power relationships and 
Uietr historical evolution. ...... 

cased £8.50 net 

(X) Heinemann Educational Books 

22 Bedford. Square. London wfc IB 3HH . ' ■? , 
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Pay In the Public Sector 
by R. F. Elliott and J. L. Falltck 
Macmillan, £J5.(HI 
ISBN 0 333 23738 2 
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Industrial progress 


The authors of this book serve their read- 
• ers well. Their unpretentious study of pay 
in the public sector is wide-ranging, well- 
researched and economically presented. , 
Unfortunately, the era of employment 
cur-backs, Clegg awards and cash limits 
falls oulside the period covered by Ihe 
study; the questions it deals with are those 
provoked by Ihe preceding era of em- 
ployment expansion. 

Little systematic effort has previously 
been devoted to elucidating the problems 
posed by a large public sector; the conven- 
tional wisdom is largely composed of a set 
of more or less popular hypotheses, few of 
which have been subject to rigorous 
scrutiny. The research Andings in this vol- 
ume conArm some of these, challenge 
othere and throw a new light on several 
more. For example, the book presents a 
Straightforward statistical Andlng which 
jolts the hypothesis (hat public sector em- 
ployment expansion should be seen as a 
response to declining employment oppor- 
tunities in the private sector. The statistics 
show that Ihe overwhelming proportion of 
public sector employment expansion up to 
1971 was accounted for by non-manual 
workers, with a heavy concentration on 
female and part-time employment; yet pri- 
vate sector unemployment was concen- 
trated on full-time male manual workers. 

Elsewhere in the book the view that 
there Is (or was) a wcll-c(eAned public sec- 
tor "wage round" is demolished by careful 
analysis of the pattern of sequential- 
settlements. Thai notions of comparability 
with the private sector pervade wage 
settlements In the public sector is, on the 
other hand, well attested In a number of 
instances. The authors show, though, that 
comparisons carried out by the Pay 
Research Unit (PRU), were a 'source of 
bias, for PRU samples were taken bom 
large size private sector organizations and 
the dispersion of earnings within the pri- 
vate sector has, it appears, come to favour 
the larger organizations over time. 

A favourite . hypothesis of the conven- 
tional wisdom Is that Incomes policies have 
more Impact on the public than the private 
sector. The authors concede this for the 
period of the mid-late 1960s, but clarify 
that incomes policies have by' no means 
always been strictly, adhered to. By apply- 
ing standard Statistical techniques they 
confirm that in the public . sector „too, 
Incomes policies have had only variable 
success in restraining wage Increases. 
Movements in differentials within the 
. public sector are another focus of analysis; 
these are partly related to the charac- 
teristically equalizing Impact of incomes 
policies and to inltatipn. Buf. their graphs 
show that the dedjne in differentials (be- ; 

: tween skilled and unskilled; managerial 
and skilled; managerial and d^ricai), which 
was so pronounced in' the early 1970s does . 
not gp so fan as to reverse the steady 
Increase fron\, the, . low-point or the 
mid-1950s; Ilyi authors cohdude that the 
: forces at imifc kre.'more deep-seated than 
the temporary Impact of either Incomes 
policies or In Oatlon. 

A .final . chapter -reports ; some -policy' 
proposals. One ofithese, not new in discus- 
sions of how to tidy up our. collective bar- 
gaining syslems, is to move towards a syn- 
chrojrizjitfon of -bargdns in the hope of 

t^iKh«>ap-frpgglng eKahftjon. Another, 

: wognfring thc Ii^vitebflity ,of private »c 
tor comparability, as, a criterion for deter- 
mining pbblic senior, pay, b to tidy up, 
make more comprehensive ' and submil to 
! PUtyfo -wmjiny, ,the| frppcdufcf for evaluat- 
' Ing^comparshlUty. ^^- jhe authors' 
would The/^parablliiy 'cri- , 

, ' 7 ^*^* S toward? 

tocogn (ijoft of productivity'; .and labour 

' - swpfos !» altenwllvd criteria.! 

' ^ |h the context qf t 

White .sector emptoyrtciu b pt «uWe for 
r- “"J; <W»: otii^jwjjril may 

nol b « [Op hsppy, Ihafi ihd cmfy tfctM 
^ggc?^, ^ Tw^; ( ll,lt mlghi be ttoK 


Policies for Industrial Progress in 
Developing Countries 
edited by John Cody, Helen Hughes 
and David Wall 

Oxford University Press for the World 

Bank, £7.75 and £2.75 

ISBN 0 19 520176 0 and 520177 9 


Industrialization in the sense of increase in 
the proportions of manufacturing output 
and employment has lain at the forefront of 
development policies since they began to be 
canvassed forty years ago. The reason has 
something to do with the power of manu- 
facturing to raise living standards, especially 
in densely populated areas, and perhaps 
rather more to do with the contribution 
manufacturing makes to national autonomy 
and military power. There is no doubt that 
governments can, within limits, industrial- 
ize the economies for which they claim 
responsibility (just as they can, for example, 
achieve relative increases in public admini- 
stration); the question for economists is 
how such policies can be followed without 
(or with the least) economic damage. 

“The identification of consistent and 
effective industrialization policies within 
practical constraints" is accordingly the 
purpose of this book, which has been jointly 
sponsored by the United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization and the Wo.lL 
Bank to provide policy guidelines for 
administrators dealing with manufacturing 
industry In developing countries. The work 
is organized along the lines of the functional 
responsibilities of. government depart- 
ments, with chapters- on trade policies (W. 
M. Corden), financial policies (Robert I. 
McKinnon), technology (Amartya Sen), 
taxation (David Lliu), industrial licensing 
(Stephen E. Guisinger), decision-making in 
public enterprises (Deepak Lai), Industrial, 
location (Mrinal Datta-Chaudhuri), and the 
relations between, manufacturing and 


agricultural development (£dmar 1 
Bacha). Helen Hughes provides cooni , 

ivemeasurementsoflndustrislizsE 

introductory chapter and, toguher 

Goran Ohlm, discusses in a condudouio. 
of the International issues raised by 
tinuing industrialization of dewWfa 
countries. ™ 

The contributors avoid teebniodities n 
expression (though it would beasmanw* 
tical administrator who kept abreui dlih 
exposition of Pareto-efficiency end udi 
cost-benefit analysis) and citations 0! fa 
literature, but a bibliography is&ppaxtalto 
each chapter. References to uperienaiR 
ajso restrained, perhaps became the Id** 
trializalion policies followed by oenfa,. 
governments of the United Nsdou end fa 
World Bank have been so frequently fom 
Little attempt is made to justify fa 
promotion of manufacturing by pram, 
raents. Corden, for example, concedesittfe 
more than that external economies in ab- 
ated in an early stage of induiufiliaiiofi 
and that "It is arguable - though ooicerafo 
- that there is not the same reciprocal pro- 
vision of benefits in other secton of fa 
economy or in tbe later stages of loduifa 
development." The method-li (0 ipptnt 
the merits in principle (and, to a lean 
extent, the feasibility in practice) of mi- 
able policy instruments on the usunptix 
that decisions somehow to subsidize bm» 
factoring have, in fact, been token. Is aw 
cases it is possible to rank there ahenafttt 
in order of preference, that is by isctofa 
order of the harm they dp. 

Thus a cool view Is implicitly mai&uiKd 
of the far-reaching measures for mean! 
transformation that were faihioabb ori 
about 1970 and still retain appeal in sow 
quarters, though do longer among ecoo» 
ists. Corden argues strongly agsltutfccro 
tioa of manufacturing by protection ipto 
imports and points out the IndefeuSAtjol 
the infant-industry argument when nip- 

continued oi fednipagt 
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Series Editor: J,H. Shennan, t . ’ 

Professor of History, University of Lancaster 

The Radical Enlightenment: Pantheists, 

■: Freemasons and Republicans 
Marfearet C. Jacob 1 . . 

ii ird j^ ,u?n , e ,l n ' h e Kply Modern Europe Today aeries aims lo iwl*e.olir 
UtiderftiBndlhg of the early decodes or ihe European Enlightenraani. The niJlhor arguti 
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Michael Mullett . ' . 
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from feeing page 

factoring investments are made by multina- 
ilonalcorp° rations - McKinnon analyses the 
financially repressive effects of budget 
deficits, controls on interest rates, and Ihe 
chaneiling of funds to priority borrowers on 
concessional terms. Lim accepts that fiscal 
Incentives for foreign investors are mostly 
redundant, Guisinger finds little good to say 
about direct controls on investment, and Lai 
seems to acknowledge that the inevitable 
politicization of public enterprises makes 
Sum no better instruments of the public 
weal than their private counterparts. 
Hughes and Ohlln's chapter contains a 
iharpcritiquc of regional integration as a 
device for lowering the costs Of manu- 
facturing protection. Throughout the 
emphases are put on preferring direct to 
indirect methods of achieving objectives, 
minimizing distortions, getting prices right, 
and limiting the sacrifice of short-term effi- 
ciency in the interest of hypothetical long- 
term gains. 

' Economic adminisirators in developing 
countries could learn much of value from 
this book. Sen's chapter may be found more 
fruitful in raising questions than providing 
answers, and Bocha’s- deriving from Latin 
American experiences - is frankly pessimis- 
tic in its assessment of the chances of revers- 
ing mistakes In agricultural pricing. Other 
contributions are more positive, fn particu- 
lar, thoso of Corden nnd McKinnon, based 
on books of their own, have dear structures 
and unequivocal messages. Hughes and 
Ohlin are also effective in their account of 
i rends In industrialization and the problems 
of international adjustment they raise. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be read 
toddy, and not only by those to whom it is 
addressed; students as well as practitioners 
of devdopment would benefit from it. It has 
been excellently produced by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press and is certainly a bargain. 

Douglas Rlmmer 

Douglas Rlmmer h senior lecturer In eco- 
nomies at the University of Birmingham. 


Relative incomes 


Occupation and Pay in Great 
Britain 1906-79, second edition 
by Guy Routh 

Macmillan, £15.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 333 28417 8 and 28653 7 
The Roots of Pay Inequalities 
by Guy Routh, Dorothy Wedderburo 
and Barbara Wootton 
Low Pay Unit, 80p. 

Women and Low Pay 
edited by Peter J. Sloanc 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 26817 2 

This is an interesting collcctiim of work on 
(he fascinating subject of relative pay. Guy 
Roulh’s book is particularly welcome 
because, since the first edition, which 
covered the period 1906-60, was pub- 
lished in 1965, il has become the standard 
work on movements in relative pay during 
this century. 

Here the story is carried forward 
another nineteen years but Routlt finds no 
reason to alter his original conclusion that 
the pay structure Is like n conccrtinn. being 
alternately expanded and compressed but 
always lending to revert to its original 
form. There were some small movements 
between I960and 1970 but between 1970 
and 1978 when pay roughly doubled "il 
might [have been] expected that in a race 
of [lhat] velocity the field would be very 
ragged but apart from the substantial rela- 
tive fell in the pay of managers there were 
no great changes in tbe men's hierarchy (of 
pay]". There were changes in the structure 
of women's pay - but more of those later. 

These conclusions arc based largely on 
an analysis of the New Earnings Survey, 
data one might expect -to be more reliable 
than sonic of the enrlier material, much of 
which Routh collected himself. He has his 
doubts, however, and one can only share 
his scepticism when one reads, for exnm- 


Martin Feldstein, editor 

The American Economy in Transition* 

This provocative book presents the collected wisdom of 29 
. distinguished contributors in an exploration of America's ; 

■ economic problems in the 1970s. February 1981. £12.00. 

' Charles Issawi . ' • . 

The Economic History of Turkey, 
1800-1914 

• This documentary history . covers all aspects of Turkey's 
Integration into the world economy during the 19th ceptiiry, 
■' tracing the economic, political and sodal changes involved, 
February 1981, £12.00. 

Aifne 0 Krueger, Hal B Lary; Terry Monson and 
Narongchai Akrasanee, editors 

Trade & Employment in Developing 
Countries* 

Volume l, Individual Studies , . . ■ f 

The way trade policies affect the level and composition of 
: employment in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Indonesia, Lhe Ivory 

■ Coast, Pakistan, South Korea, Thailand, Tunisia and Uruguay are 
examined In Ibis first book of a three volume study. 

1 • : March 1981, £23,40. ' 

MarJc VPaiily' . . . ; _ 

Doctors and Their Workshops* 

BeononilcModels of Physician Behavior. . . . ' '' v . - 

By examining thb lriflitencd physicJAm have oVof-lhc use.and wjrt 
of nonphysical health-care resources and »ndre». Pauly makes a 

•. 1 significant contribution to the economla of health care. 

V January 1981 ,£10,20. 
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pie, (hut in 197 k when the average weekly | I 
earnings nf teachers were £llt9, judges, I I 
barristers Hiidsnliclnrs received unlyf. 15 ii I I 
week mure (p.ige 1 7h>. ' I I 

If liis conclusion remains the smne si> |nn j | 
dues his explanation. It is llial a set of pay I 
relativities, once established, - become 1 
ossified by the force nf cmivenliim of I 1 
equity. Notions of fairness, accepted by I 
both sides of the bargaining table anti by I 
arbitrators, lend toeach group maintaining I 
(over a period of years) more or less the I 
same place in the pay hierarchy. I I 

Some changes do occur, of course, hut I I 
what Routh emphatically denies is that I I 
changes in relative pay have anything I | 
much to do with changes in the supply nnd I I 
demand conditions for different sorts of I 
labour, or really with economics at all. I 
Neither does he think that trade unions I 
have much effect on the pay structure. I I 
There now exists, however, quite a hody of I 
evidence that unionized workers do earn a 1 
pre mium over non -unionized work ers, und 1 
that this premium has increased over the I I 
last 10 years. The precise estimates of this I 
mark-up may not be ion firmly based, nnd I 
Routh may well bo right In his main cnnclu- I I 
sion, hut in general his book might have I | 
been strengthened by a suminury and dis- j I 
cussion or the work of those who have 1 L 
at tempted in explain some trends through I I 
unionization, education or oilier factors, 1 I 

The vulume ediled by I'ctcr Sloanc is I 
concerned with the incidence nnd causes of I 
low pay (defined as less than £40 □ wee kin I 
1976) among women, and contains five j 
papers originally prepared for the lote I 
lamented Royul Commission on the Dis- I 
Iribullon of Income and Wealth. Although 1 
the findings are not particularly new nr I 
surprising — the typical low paid job Is an I 
unskilled one in a small establishment in 1 
the service sector where there ore few | 
opportunities for overtime and where I 
employees are not covered by collective 1 
bargaining — they ate reached by very I 
detailed analysis, great care being taken to I 
avoid drawing firmer conclusions than the I 
data can bear. I 

This caution seems lo be token to execs- I 
sivc lengths, however, in the discussion of I 
the impact of equal pay legislation In 1978 \ 
the average pay of women wus 63 per cent 1 
of that of men, following 60 years when it I 

was around 55 percent. A simple-minded I 

deduction might be that this had some- I 
thing to do with the Equal Pay Act of 1970 I 
which became fully operative in 1975, but I 
because other Influences ore at work the !■ 
authors cannot prove ihe change to be due 1 

to ihe legislation and so are very reluctant. I 
to define this as Ihe cause. Further their I 
economic reasoning, backed up by evl- J 
dcnce from the United Slates, leads them | 
to believe that future substitution of male -I 
labour, and capital, for female labdui* will I 
tend to wipe out any gains that may haVe. I 
occurred. -I 

The writers' of the brief Low Pay Unit I 
pamphlet, however, would have few 1 
f doubts about oUr ability to change Ihe I 
r structure of pay by legislation or agree- I 
: ment. In the first essay Routh argues, he ■ I 
does in his book but in a more polemical I 
style, that market forces have little effect I 
on relative pay and therefore "we find lhat I 
within quite wide limits, we can apply I 
whatever pay structure we want to. NnwleL 
us get down to a discussion of what Stnic- . 
tore we <Wpt, aild |hen Mj about cxeaflng ; J 
1 iP*-. DOrothy WedderbUrn; following n I 

1 brief look at lhe pay o f tosuagirs and I 
women, suggests that social values and the 1 

power structure are Impaitani delermin- I 

nnts of pay. Thus to change them "wo must 

first persuade people that there Is nothing 
Inevitable aboqi the prqaenl rnequamies". 

it Only Barbara Wootton gives attention 
ig to the actual mechanisms by which eriy 
re changes in too pay strncturc ihlghl be 
il agreed and then . implemented. Hare, < 

■ surely, lies the difficulty. Tf a consensu* 
does emerge, and this probably happened, 
in Hie 1970s pver the desirability of reduc- 
' .iiigdifTerenccA between the pfty of men and 
womep. then ij« can alter relativities. Thir 
happens only -rarefy ■‘arid il folfowa^hnt if . 

- most grtipps nltcmpt to mi I nj sin their 
. place in the pay rankings, then UjsdiniciHt 
:. : to change thoSp rankings as those whd, wiB ' 
J lose tlwir place are likely to devote a lot of 
e eriergy- to privent jng the . tbange , of' Ire 
; rcyening U,should ilofcur. , • ■ . : : 
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Th/nd Edition 
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The Economics of Unemployment In Britain 

Edited by John Greedy . 

Recent economic evenu have thrown (he problem of un era p toymen r 
into stark relief. This timely publication* written by a well-rcspccted 
team of economists under the editorship of Professor Greedy, provide* a 
systematic and lucid analysis of modem economic theory and evidence 
.relating to unemplOfineiH in Britain. 

April 1981 296 pages approx £5.95 

The Future of the Dollar ai|d the World 
RWrve Syalteto 

James Morrell 

This hicid fax* provides a concise history of ihe tnreputioaal monetary . 
lyucnt, on account of bow il operates todaft and an nwhoriutive forecast 
dnuforare evolution. f v . ■ 

April 1981 192 pagesepprox £3.93 eppfoilpaperbti*) ; 
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Microeconomics 

Hugh G/aveJ/e and Ray flees \^y\ 

This is an up-to-date and much needed major text for students of MA,' 
microeconomics. The core of the book is a detailed exposition of XhJ 
microeconomic theory at second and third year undergraduate levels. \ 
Emphasis is placed on providing the student with a sound understanding 
of the nature, purpose and application of each part of the theory. 
Exercises are included at the end of each section to help consolidate 
understanding. 

Paper 640 pages 0 582440750 C9.95 lief — 

Published January 1981 

Monetary Economics 

Geoff fay Dennis 

This textbook combines a basic Introduction to monetary theory with a 
discussion of various aspects of monetary policy within thB United 
Kingdom. The first part of Ihe book ana lyses the role of money in various 
economic models and compares (he operation of monetary policy with 
fiscal policy. The second half of the book presents up-to-date empirical 
evidence on the rote of money and outlines the money supply process 
within the British economy. 

Paper 320 pages 0582 455731 £6.96 net 
Published January 1981 

Economic Development 
in the Third World 

2nd Edition 
Michael Todaro 

This is an extremely useful book for students studying development 
economics. The domestic and global aspects of development problems 
are discussed with the emphasis on the growing Interdependence of the 
world economy. The nature and magnitude of ThlrdWorld problems Bre 
illustrated through the use of empirical data and case studies. 

Paper 680 pages 0582 29633 5 Probably £7.95 net 
To be published April 1981 

Economics and Resources Policy 

John BuUin 

This collection of readings by eminent academics places in perspective 
Ihe relevance of economics in the formation of environments! and 

S a sources policy. The common theme is the discussion of the relation 
istween applied economics of environmental and resources problems 
Ind the policy measures intsnded to manage them. 

Paper 224 pages 0682 46074 8 Probably £5.60 net 
To be published May 1981 

If you would like inspection copies of the above books and our 1981 
Economics catalogue please write to: Linde Cockram, Longman House, 
Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE. 
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Employment: Outlook' fend Insights 

A collection of essays on industrialised market -economy countries 
Edited by David Freedman 

Examining the factors contributing to high unemployment and the reasons why 
policy responses have been Inadequate to meet the challenge, this book 
discusses new objectives and approaches that may be adopted In order to deal 
with the structural problems that exist now and in the future, 

ISBN 92-2-102155-5 Olmpcover) *5.00 

ISBN 92-2-102136^4 (hard cover) £7.50 


Employment, Trade and North&outh 
Co-Operation . \ 

tedlled by Q. Rcnshdvr. vltfi a preface by Fm acts Blanchard . 

The current trend towards .protectionism in the countries of the North is 
threatening (he benefits that might be expected to result from the two-way [low 
of trade between North and South. This study looks ni this and other problems 

' four northern countries (France. Federal 
United KJngdorp) tn Tour Industrialised 
!, leather and footwear, motor cars, and machine 


American prescriptions 


Britain's Economic Performance 
edited by Richard E. Cuvcs nnd 
Lawrence E. Krause 
Blackwell, £12.00 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 8157 1320 7 and 1319 3 

Many years ago. introducing a book on the 
International monetary system, its author 
remarked: "The foremost financial and 
economic expert in Siam is called Prince 
Dam Rong: I try never to forget it.” As 
ever, while murh cleverness is to be found 
in the West, wisdom tends to reside in the 
East. 

For a quarter of a century after World 
War II the problem with Anglo-American 
macrocconomisls was not so much that 
they hnd forgotten Ihe lesson from Siam 
but. nlns. thnt they had never learnt it. 
Thus, when some 14 years ago a group of 
10 distinguished transatlantic economists 
arrived from the Brookings Institution to 
"do” the British economy (“if that's the 
Bank of England this must be August") 
their report — published with miraculous 
speed — was received with enormous 
interest. Entitled Britain's Economic 
Prospects it was universally, and justly, 
described as the most penetrating and 
comprehensive survey of the British 
economic system ever published. Profes- 
sionally, it was a brilliant technical 
achievement; it ranged over the whole 
panorama from fiscnl, monetary and 
incomes policy to collective bargaining and 
science and technology; and it closed with 
nine closely printed pages of “policy 
priorities" sketching out, confidently but 
courteously, what the British needed to do 
In order to be saved. 

At first sight this hook Is a re-run Qf the 
same exercise. It emerges from the same 
high-powered stable on Massachusetts 
Avenue; in Richard Caves it has the seme 
(equally high-powered) principal editor; 
like the earlier volume, it is the result of the 
descent into our midst of a team or distin- 
guished transatlantic economists 
although on this occasion (responding 
perhaps to one sharp criticism of Ihe previ- 
ous exercise) they exposed their thoughts 
to a collection of natives Bt a conference in 
Ditchlcy before finalizing the tablets; and 
alsa.like its predecessor it embodies work 
dr the very highest technical Competence. . 

But the differences are even more strlk-t 


ing. There is, first of all. the change uf title: 
Britain's prospects arc replaced hy its per- 
formance. As Saul once trod the rood to 
Damascus, the economics profession is on 
the road to Siam. Secondly, there » a dras- 
tic narrowing In the arc of fire: instead of 
the panoramic tracking-shot of the British 
economy from end to end, the book zooms 
In for close-ups of a mere six closely 
defined topics — (he exchange rale, union 
growth and industrial disputes. Industrial 
productivity differences, taxation, finan- 
ciol markets and North Sea oil. 

There is therefore no way in which this 
volume could become, as its predecessor 
did, a standard 6asic text for a course on 
the British economy. Tt is' not only that 
these six topics fall short of constituting a 
survey of the economy as a whole — which 
is manifestly the case. The problem is also 
that some (such ns Caves himself on pro- 
ductivity) manipulate relatively sophisti- 
cated techniques in the search for original 
results while others (such as the chapters 
on taxation and financial markets) assem- 
ble masses of descriptive material, 
intended presumably to enlighten an 
American public, thus producing some 
exceedingly tedious reading — although 
the discussant on ihe financial markets 
chapter refers to Ihe paper as "stimulat- 
ing'' , which only goes to show that the var- 
iety of human tastes if infinite. 

Most striking of all, however, is the 
almost complete failure of any of the con- 
tributors to reach conclusions of any real 
originality — indeed their failure (if the 
expression will be forgiven) to rise much 
above the banal. Surveying the balance of 
payments experience, for example, Messrs 
Dornbusch and Fischer conclude that our 
major problem is a manufacturing sector 
whose lack of competitiveness has been 
heightened by the oil-induced apprecia- 
tion of sterling. The solution therefore 
appears to be an expansion of domestic, 
investment aimed at correcting both ele- 
ments in this situation, but since invest- 
ment tends to be labour-saving it is not 
apparent that the employment problem 
will be solved thereby. The conclusion is 
thus merely that if demand j, to bo 
expanded, policies which encourage 
investment "Should be preferred" •— 
hardly 8n astounding conclusion requiring 
some 50 pages of analytical foundation. 
David Smithy of Queen's University in! 


Ontario, establishes that the evidence "h 
not inconsistent with the argument that 
unanticipated inflation has had an intpor. 
tani impact on union growth" in Britain 
and, so far as concerns our dubious record 
of industrial relations, is "not inconsistent 
with a number of hypotheses that hive 
been discussed here". 

Similarly some 50 especially deare 
pages on our tax system lead io thl condo, 
sion thnt the highest priority should be the 
simplification of our income tax system 
and the broadening of the tax base bt 
removing some of the special provisions 
such as those reducing tax liabilities on 
various types of saving. 

Even on that mosi exposed, man 
endemic, most enervating and mosteadur- 
ing of British diseases, our appalling feyel 
of productivity. Professor Caves can done 
more than conclude that "the productivity 
problem originates deep within the sodi] 
system" and that perhaps the moitiuehi 
advice the economist can offer policy- 
makers is that the latter should "recogoia 
the constraints on economic chaoge uf 
progress found in British society... and 
to try to hold Britain's aspirations for too- 
sumption In line with whoi its system b 
willing to produce". And on North SeiriJ, 
even so powerful o combination as Mean 
Houthakker and Posner can do lliile non 
than conclude that the variables are io 
numerous, and their magnitude soupca- 
tain, that the only sound policy for gov- 
ernment is lo have no policy at ail. 

What miniscule mice these are, By 
brothers, to emerge from the mouths of so 
mighty' an array of cannonl For any sur- 
vivors of. that era irt which economists «<rc 
seen as the medicine-men of our fair, 
holding the tablets on which writ 
inscribed the secrets of the route to fa 
New Jerusalem, this will be an acutely fa- 
appointing book. Bui despair Is ant - . 
reaction: what this volume shows is that at 
the highest professional level econewto 
have at least entered what a very pul 
economist, Pigou, once described it fa 
first ante-chamber of knowledge,-^ fa 
awareness of ignorance. . . 

Edward Nerin 


Edward Nevln is professor of econoaloa 
the University College of Swaps*. " 
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Public Policy and the Tax System 

edited by G» A, Hughes and 

G.iM. Heal 

Allen & Unwin, £13.95 

ISBN 0 04 336067 X 

Taxation and (he Incentive to Work 1 

by C. V. Brown .• 

Oxford University Press, £10.00 find 
£3.95. - • 

ISBN 0 19 877134 7 and 877135,5 

Public policy is maihiy concerned with the 
distribution of Incotae and wealth, . the' 
efficient allocation of resources, fiscal 
stabilization and long-run economic 


distributional effects of taxation are dealt 
with incidentally In a nuniberof essays, A. 
B. Atkinson provides a stimulating analysis 
of the problems involved in frying to 
- determine, the redistributive effects of taxa- 
tion. Further information on the interrela- 
tion between factors which influence the 
distribution of wealth is- needed before one 
could begin to draw conclusions about the 
impact of policy. While most of the exist- 
ing literature on optimal tariffs ignores the 
distribution of income problem, C. J. Bite 
is concerned with optimal tariffs to raise 
revenue when ineauaflties In income are 
explicitly considered. \ 

The four remaining essays concentrate 
on the effect of taxation on patterns of 
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growtl). Ey^iy Ux and every item qf public resource allocation. The efficiency aigu- 

expendliure has repercussions upon indP ‘ raents for and agaiost an expenditure tax 

vklual economic units and ' the macto- ire considered by M, A. King who 1 con- 

economy which need to be investigated! dudes that theoretically there is tittle to 
and appraised. These two volumes deal choose between the present system and an , 
with the possible effects of taxes an a expenditure based system, D. M. New - 
ixailpe of economic yarieWfis. C. V, Bipwn .Iberry surveys the literature on externalities 
K DOocefned wfth 'the fcllocailve efficiency as. an aid. to ‘the design of remedial policy 

of , jaxailon ^arid the volume by O., A. and Q. A. Hughes deals with the effect of 

Hughes and O. M. . Heal' concentrates taxes on the housing market. Hughes 

mainly on its distributional and efficiency . argues for taxing (he housing income oT 
effccttj. . j.:,. . pwoer occupiers on efficiency grounds and 

jPubttcPolky and Ihe Tia system' is clhims that l)io. taxation of hou>tett*(ir Bri- 
fledlcated to JaraeS. Meade, who reteiytd' thin 1 does little to redistribute income and 
Uie Nobel prUi-for ecOnomks in 1977, Wealth. Thp effect of alternadvc taxes op. 
pad Is a epUection of essays ■ wrjtttn by exhSutllblo resources is considered By 


' The efficiency arguments In ■. 
the 1978 Meade Committee’s leOwfaes’.. 
datlon that the British tax system be ' 

verted into a personal-expenditum » 

system are based on the 
Income laxcs have a disincentive enw*. 
the supply of labour. Similarly, the cg fa. 
tax cuts in the 1979 Budget were , 
to Increase the wililngnesa to work 
a result to stimulate economic gw* 1 * 
Since economic, theory is incapable of Ifa 1 
dieting the effect of Income to* « 
supply of effort, (he relation betwo^04* . 
two variables is .a matter for Mjp® 
Investigation, In Taxation and the MW?' 
to Work, C. V. Brown provides aggJJ 
and critical survey of empirical 
conducted in the UK and USA to 
labour supply functions. The. book 
on -a report to the 1 Commission J* , 
European C3o mm unities and Is - 

provide a non-tecbpical inti^dfadoe p , 

v '[-Tin. theoretical mpdej conriderrt ^, 
standard two-dlmensfopal orte wmcb ^ 
how .taxes could affect 
labour. Increased italism> ffiif«?w»*J-; 

this partlql-equffibr(um 

linear 'budget. 40Psir^t^ • 
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Abroad: British literary travelllns ,h ," L by hk ^ rowdly ch ° ,cn , ^“ 0,fl ' ion, B , ul 
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Joyce's Politics 
by Dominic Manganieilo 
Roultedge & Kegan Paul, £12.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0537 7 


Critical practice still tends to regard politi- 
cal detachment as the rule rather than the Paul Rissell's The Great War and Modern 
exception for English writers. Professor Memory (1975) was that rarity in con- 
Hanofl niello's title is therefore quite Ukely temporary criticism— a book that appealed 
to arouse a general suspicion as well as strongly to the general reader while satlsfy- 
medfic scepticism. After all, didn'i Joyce Ing the highest standards of academic 
bopafantly brush aside Stanislaus's eager- scholarship. Deservedly it was quickly fes- 
0(11 to discuss Italian Fascism: "For God’s tooned with prizes feom a broad spectrum 
uke don’t talk politics. I’m not interested of literary constituencies in America— the 
in nnlltta. The onlv thins that interests me National Book Award for Arts and 


in politics. The only thing that interests me 
fe style." And Isn't (hat the proper 


emphasis for a writer? 


Perhaps. Nevertheless, from Skelton's son Award of Phi Bela Kappa. The secret 
stacks on Wolsey to Auden’s fellow- of Us success was simple, though not sim- 
travelllng. from Milton’s republicanism to ply achieved: primary sources of irresistible 
Morris’s Man tarn, from Dryden’s Absalom human appeal, a total mastery of this 
end AcUtophei to Arnold’s Culture and material by the author, and a judicious 
touchy (be Intertwining of political blend of speculative cultural theorizing and - 
interests with literary craft has been a particularity of Illustration, 
j tardy English tradition. In principle, Professor Fussell’s new book starts 
therefore, Professor ManganieUo's uncon- where the earlier one ended— with the 
witlonsi conclusion might legitimately be deep longing for sunny climates, free 
welcomed — (hat "What Joyce proposed to movement, and hedonistic pleasures that 
achieve in his art was a political vision was generated by the privations of the 


between the wore with very _ few exceptions (for example, 

bv Paul Fussell Lawrences Ttvil/ghi in Italy, Greene's 

J. . ... .. _ m __ Journey Without Maps) they were not fully 

iCDvfn m wwrt F ress * *8-95 achieved works of the literary imagination, 

laBN 0 19 502767 1 and Fussell’i efforts to make them appear 

— — — - — - — so sometimes seem like special pleading, 

not lo say silly pleading: 

Paul Fiissel! s The Great War and Modern 

Memory (1975) was that rarity in con- The genres with current prestige are the 

temporary criticism— a book that appealed novel and Ihe lyric poem, although it 

strongly to the general reader while satisfy- doesn’t seem to mailer that very few 

fog the highest standards of academic memorable examples of cither ever 

scholarship. Draervedly it was quickly fes- appear. The status of these two kinds is 

tooned with prizes from a broad spectrum largely an unexamined snob increment 

of literary constituencies in America — the from late romantic theories of imaglna- 

National Book Award for Arts and rive art as religion-cum- metaphysics. 

Letters, the National Book Critics’ Award 

for Criticism and the Ralph Waldo Emer- One only has to compare any of Evelyn 
son Award of Phi Bela Kappa. The secret Waugh's travel books or wholes with the 
of its success was simple, though not rim- novels that ho made out of the same raw 
ply achieved: primary sources of irresistible material, to perceive the aesthetic advan- 
human appeal, a total mastery of this tages of a fictional structure. And to 
materia) by the author, and a judicious describe Robert Byron's The Road to 
blend of speculative cultural theorizing and - Oxirna (as Fussell does) as the Ulysses or 
particularity of illustration. Waste Land of travel books, only rain- 

Professor Fussell's new book starts forces the generic snobbery he deplores. 


there is one. The idea nf travel— some- 
thing. as he defines it, between "explora- 
tion" and "tourism " — was an important 
component uf literary culture in the period 
uf eatre deux guerres. Indeed he could 
have made more of same of the ideas he 
those who were too young (6 serve in ifie 
Great War to prove themselves by endur- Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, one uf the 
ing danger and discomfort; or Freud's sug- grca | landmarks of English literature, is to 
gestlve observation that “a great part of gome extent the creation of In readers 
the pleasure of travel lies in Iho fulfilment ralher lhafI { (s Qul hor. Within each talc wc 
of those early wishes to escape the family Mn f ee i we h avc more or less the pnems the 


The Canterbury Talcs by Geoffrey 
Chaucer 

Edited from (he llengwrt 
Manuscript by N.F. Blake 
Edward Arnold £45.00 
ISBN 0 713! 6217 f 


and especially the father". The sense of a 
deep divide between the generations, cen- 
tring on the historical trauma or the First 
World War, and of a personal need to 


puci intended, as far as this is ever possible 
with the poetry of a manuscript culture. But 
the larger architecture which shapes the 
telling of diverse stories Into tine work was 


Letters, the National Book Critics’ Award 
for Criticism and the Ralph Waldo Emer- 


undergo a test or rite of passage, certainly evidently left uncompleted by Chaucer at 
exerted a great influence on Waugh, his t i eat h in nan. The sequence of tales. 


tsherwnod and their contemporaries. 

My third reservation about Abroad con- 
cerns its tone. Whereas in 77ie Great War 
and Modem Memory Fussed showed a 


and the nifre-en-srene of exchanges 
between the pilgrim -to II ere which link one 
tale to ihe next, vary widely in (he extant 
manuscripts, none of which predates 


profound humility before the experiences Chaucer’s death. Editing the Canterbury 
of the soldiers on the Western Front, and Tales has thus involved •■freezing" at some 


wbfch consisted of a socialism without 
Man, and an anarchism without viol- 
ence"— prbvlded the evidence warrants it. 

Professor Manganieilo does offer a great 
deal of evidence. He presents us with 
Joyce’s extensive reading of anarchists, 


Great War— and It Is written according to 
ihe same formula. Abroad surveys the 
travel writing which enjoyed a consider- 
able vogue In Britain between the wars, 
and was practised by some of the most 
talented authors of the period (for. ex- 


describe Robert Byron's The Road to of the soldiers on the Western From, and Tates has thus involved "freezing" at some 
Oxlana (as Fussell does) as the Ulysses or an empathy with their feelings that no p ar ii cu | a r point the dynamic process of 
Waste Land of travel books, only rein- doubt arose out of his own experience of fifteenth -century rending nnd adapting of 
forces the generic snobbery he deplores. active service in the next war. In Abroad |h c WO rk. The fixity and implicit authority 
Secondly, Fussell seems to force connex- his own personality Is more intrusive. The „f edition" has been given to one 
ions between the travel books and literary “mock-BIImpIsh adversary habit" which he version rather than to others, where none 
modernism in general. He reminds remarks in his hero, Robert Byron, seems cea \ K wholly authentic, 
us— and it is a characteristically shrewd to be a trait of the author himself, one , 

historical observation— that when pass- which is rather over-indulged in Abroad, To remedy nur self-deception. Proresior 
ports were introduced as a security especially in polemic against the decadence Blukc aims to present a plniii text ol the 
measure In 1915 they were felt to be nut of contemporary life and letters in general Hcngwrtws— apparently the earliest cxlnnl 
only a curtailment of individual freedom and of modem tourism in particular. There copy — which contains one of the best texts 
but also alienating mirrors in which to con- arc limes when one might be listening to of Individual tales line- by-lmc, but has the 


socialists and libertarians, his alert atten- ample, D. H. Lawrence. Graham Greene, 
lion to the entangled factional disputes of Evelyn Waugh, W. H. Auden and Christ- 
Italian Socialist Congresses, his newspaper opher Isherwood, qeorge Orwell), and 


irtkka on Feoianlsm, Home Rule, Pfanell, 
Irish agricultural policy, his explicit decla- 
rations of socialist sympathies, his Inclusion 
of political debates in all his major works. 
M&nganklk) Is good at source-digging: he 
nicely pinpoints why Joyce listed the Gcr- 


suggests that (his literary (Bsblon had a 
deeper cultural significance— that the 
Images and motifs of travel, of maps, fron- 
tiers, and exotic place names, were 
Imprinted on the imaginations of modem 
writers whether they actually travelled 


aao conspiratorial anarchist Johann Most I much or not. 


so unexpectedly among the “brood of 
mockers"; he unearths an article In Sinn 


1 think there are three reasons why, 
although never less than highly entertain- 


Fdn on "Esperanto and Irish" to ox plain Ing, and often instructive, Abroad is a less 


ibo reference in “Circe" to “Gaelic League 
49"; he Is persuasive on the relevance to 


weighty and persuasive work than its pre- 
decessor. The first is that the primary 


but also alienating mirrors in which to con- arc times when one might be listening to 
template one's own identity. “So small a Malcolm Muggorldge. 
phenomenon as tho passport picture Is an 

example of something tiny which has 1 would not, however, wish to discour- 
powerfully affected the modem sensibility, age anyone from reading this book. It is 
assisting that anxious self-awareness, (bat highly entertaining, and genuinely Informo- 
secrct but overriding self-contempt, which live, (t observed only one error of fact, n 
we recognize attaches uniquely lo the caption under a photograph of an Indus- 
world of Prufrock and Joseph K und trial slum which reads, “Salford, In the 
Malone." This is. just about plausible Midlands’*.) Abroad has Indeed ail the 
enough to be useful, but it seems over- merits of the best examples of the genre It 
stretching a good Idea to speculate, “Was surveys: It gives you a lively, readable, 
it perhaps tbe new 'passport atmosphere* interesting account of a tract of literary 
brings forward to explain its teniioty which it would be tedious or 
significance — for instance, the need of uncomfortable to examine closely and 
that made it ‘Prufrock’ seem to Pound comprehensively at first hand. 


Fbmegans Wake of the controversies over sources are not as powerful or as poignant 


"Document 1" and "Document 2” in the 
post-Tresty disputes. 

Gearty it has not been difficult for Pro- 
fessor Manganieilo to fill a densely written 
book With material relevant to hfs theme. 

Bat does such evidence actually justify his 
conclusions or even his title? Could it not 
be argued that Joyce merely Included 
‘'potitics" in hit work in the aame way that 
be Incorporated almost everything else, 
bom tbe Ascot Gold Cup |o- the Dublin 
wter supply? . . • ' ' 

The problem does not tie simply in the 
Wxnewbit amorphous natore of the pollti- 
^ "p osition" that Manganieilo finally 

thUy; in the Tact tiiat while Joyce undquWt- Susanne Kappelert basic approach to peler shows an Intelligent caution sboul theory to . showing 

«Hy read hooka and newspapers with a Henry James is to .treat his works as an making unwarranted ge£mraBxatioM_ and 

political interest he apparently took elaborate game involving author, character deUversa smart np i over the taucUeiw f ® ^ 

“ active part In any political organization and reader, where each of there three those who believe that folklorislks or Un- tral notion of the game fe appUed usefully 
or fampslgn/ beyond writing a fewnewa- figures Is an aspect of the other. Thus the guistfes can be apptedtoo ea^toUremy to James, work, 
paper tutidea himself. . writer is both creator and critio of hb criticism. But theoretical topics like tbe directs the reader to, « it wore, foam the 

That Joyce', “politics" amounted lo no work; "the activities of writer and reader tole of Intention m interpreting ndes 

than such afrunffisr combination of are rlngularfy rimHar”, and ao on. A rather out of place in ffie context of wA : mummI «gje 
Warned awareness and practical passivity refreshing chap 1 ^ on James’s prefaces detailed exambretitmof 

ManganfeUo’s title both accurate (norm ally used as corroborative material m by towhkh the bulk of The ibook b „ 

mhfoadlng, for though we do' Indwtd James critldsm) argues that he approach* devoted. The reader!* 

■ «Pfak. now, of sopjeoneV’poUtia’’ while his own work as a critic, and dies his fam- wanfly between theory utd detan Either ^ oe « ot 1116 ™ 

®«dng only an -attitude, concern, out- ous cynical dismissal of The Turn of the the topics are too generalized to retate ds^ Papers. , . • ■ 

. JJ*. Itffl political action Js left to "profes- Scraw^an amiuette and his frequent dearly toJames. or that 

Howl" poUtidant. 1 and "extremhtt^U^e references to "fop", in order to confirm m > too particular to Iwd 10 f 6 ™*** con * „ 

book* substantiates this too shrewd a UteSy critic for thU to dam- not cobfront that problem. One of the 

Sssaa^sssK?iS;S3ps^asfii 
.iSisassas esssssbs 

i sfcshti'tJgfl SSSSS*-- 


as the writings of the soldiers of the First 
World War. The travel books discussed by 
Fussell were often witty, lively, and enter- 
taining, and it is good to be reminded of 


that made it ‘Prufrock’ seem to Pound 
especially worth sending to [Harriet] Mon- 
roe?” To such a question, one can only 
answer, “No". 


David Lodge 


To remedy nur self-deception. Professor 
Rlukc aims to present a plnln text of the 
He ngw r t MS— apparently the c arliest cxlnn t 
copy — which contains one of the best texts 
of Individual tales line -by-IInc. hut has the 
talcs in an order unfamiliar in mudem 
readers accustomed to the order found in 
the Ellesme re Msand most modern editions. 

On palaeographies! grounds 1l is now 
accepted thnt the same scribe wrote both 
Ifengwrt and also Ellesmere (with its 
somewhat inferior text yet smoother, more 
"finished" ule-ordcr). Empirically, Dlake 
suggests that llcngwn must precede 
Ellesmere, because the scribe would not 
havc copied tho Hcngwn arrangement qf 
talcs if ha already knew Ellesmere. For 
Blake Hcngwrt must be a scribal reflection 
of Chauccr'a own uncompleted and 
unvaried drafts (eft iu his house at tail death, 
because this might explain why Hcngwrf s 
text is good at the close level yet arbitrarily 


If Professor Fuwell sometimes seems to David Lodgi 
overstate his case, this is not to deny that Birmingham. 


organized overall. Because “later", 

Ellesmere can only represent scribal 
David Lodge Js professor nf English at editing, not authentic superiority. From this 


James’s dramatic imagination 


Writing and Reading In Henry James chapters which briefly examine topics from 


critical analysis and the shorter theoretical from the other. Hu longest section of Ms 
chapters which briefly examine topics from Kappeleris book attempts to demonstrate 
structuralist theory. Barthes, Lacan, Cle- that flu novel achieves a brilliant, fuskm of 
mens Lugowsld and Vladimir Propp all form and content. She argues that the nar- 
make their appearance, without really ntor fa like an artist in being a “creative 
shedding much Ugh! on Junes. Ms Kap- , voyeur", and unusually applies hb own 
peter shows an Intelligent caution' about theory to himself, showing that he 


by Susanne Kappeler 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 29104 2 


■ ®®w«fidy reflects, whatever his precise 
’ ; ! r****j. - outlook. Vet Martgttoletto’i 

! .*»:•» fltnily . focused on 

■ sources that ho man- 
^ to.ttbt iha .foil., Implications 1 .of- this 

■ Sa fari® *ad ripreseniitive "position'’, 

' W ^ ■ ‘‘poUrica'" . Moreover, lavra of t 

Safari approach entirely precludes, him one tevel 
the . import ahi» if to this 8 
. argitinent advanced i by Mao- Instance. 

oftnslthit the trtily “poUtteal" James Is 


with artistic vocatkxu, and me vocauw mo wwuj „ ’Tr .. — "'Z 

r IS? Phum Tha^rtrS SSt. itt Tooy buy of aftthropoiogy.to bring out the tri- mm to confirm that James preaents the 
SrliX k £ oSM. W- SSU'of wpo«. . «*1 nwr.tor Iren tally: fa t I»jlkU fa««« 

llflMr •W'^J J* _ . « .t rtn lha arttal Bnrl urhifiK iha harrtilnr’^ QWT1 


lU 'S af he book. Hcto Ms virtindxw Wffi.ff he trsnsgressea it- And pr^ roggert romethfog ckw to setf- 
SliSt fod narrator, a. a she afao offen a brief Morabt summery of parody, the analysfaot tha novel does not 


STS W* own right and aterBry copwnieriioj which usefully nukes ultimately clarify such Isaue*. 

ownections oxplidl'Jaracs’s writ recognition of the Despite ihb there are numerous Insights - 
foIk-takTso fato *ocW rod flnapdsl pressures on the artist, within Ms Kappetert . dtecuation, ind a (I 

^ ^Mdirt iympalh? wfth^ b|W. takes on an added edge when particularly five* appendix survey Bill-' * 

& SffiJEShi oirik'i it rogagw In a potemte against Leon Edel’s data of. The Sacred Fount , arid demon- 18 

fUn, S ^ure^foSnJS bctewTafitiw ««d pm- straw how piroT. ptecoooipt|o« . and * 

P^ers tiSjfOTnlng riw Jamfa was a «ijrit< patron, !5!?_* 


Blake proceeds to use very rigorously the 
contents of Hengwrt ns a test of Chaucer's 
genuine writings: the Canon’s Yeoman's 
Tale, absent from Hengwrt, is deemed 
spurious and — with some other passages — 
banished lo an appendix. 

Tho suggestion that Hengwrt represents 
Chauccr’a own scarcely edited papers 
remains a fascinating surmise, and one 
which rests on the assumption that there 
could be only one master copy or all Um 
parte of the uncompleted Tales — that 


m 


Tales before his death. But it would not 
seem any more Intrinsically unlikely that 
there was more than one archetype, and that 
the scribo of Hengwrt had gained acres* to 
other authoritative copies and Instructions 
for talc-order when he came la transcribe 
Ellesmere. The incompleteness of Hengwrt 
may represent a scribal lack, of information 
as much a s an ao I hen tic reflection of 
Chaucer's unfinished text. Recent textual 
theory io Middle English editing lepda to 
entp/asizc the essentially relative authority 
of iodividdai manuscript.. That Hengwrt 
Jias a good text of ipdivtdua! poentt need not 
endow with transferred authority Its larger 
"macro" identity in the ordering and 
organizing of the Tales, for this may have 
bean another's responsibility. If wp.aUoai 
that Chaucer's scribe*. and editora were 
capable of writing for themselves tbe ; 
remarkable Canon’s Yeomoh'sTaie.or the 
Squire -Franklin link-passage (so paipaNy 
belter than anything in Hengwrt). then in a 
sente we have to relinquish the possibility Of 
editing Chaucer's writing from that ftf life 
scribes. 


give valuih 
cs’s works. ; 




of f number 


David Seed 


. ^lake’s edition , Is primarily textual 
(literary annotation is slight, although there 
is glossing on. the pogn). Its value UeS tn 
taking seriously Hie nature of an early 
manuscript. In . challenging modern 
acccplanee of the Ellesmere conwftion of 
the Tales.. Blake forces his reader -to . , 
rtconilder how far we ffiel the shape of .. 

Chaucer's great work was established in pis . 
life-time, ami just how. far the Canterbury 
Tales were written after Chaucer's death., 

; Barry/Wlndieatt^l 
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An Analysis Victor Argy 

May 1981 448 pages 

0 04 332075 9 Hardback £ 1 5.00 
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Edited by Ian Livingstone 
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International 
Money: A Collection 
of Essays 

CharleB P. Kindleberger 

April 1981 336 pages 

0 04 332077 5 Hardback £18.00 
0 04 332078 3 Paperback £7.95 

Money, Credit 
and the Economy 

Rlohard Coghlan 


April 1981 

0 04 332079 1 


224 pages 
Hardback £15.00 


Industrial 

Organisation 

Competition. Growth and 
Structural Change 

New 3rd Edition 
Kenneth D. George and 
Caroline Jell 

April 1981 352 pages 

0 04 338095 6 Hardback £15.00 
0 04 338096 4 Paperback £6.95 
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Hardback El 7.50 
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Hungary: 

A Decade of 
Economic Reform 

Edited by Paul Hare. 

Hugo Rad lee and Nigal Swain 

May 1981 272 pages 

0 04 33902 1 8 Hardback £1 5.00 
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Oil, Debt 

and Development 

OPEC In the Third World 

Paul Hailwood and 
Stuart Sinclair 

February 1 98 1 220 pages 
0 04 383027 1 Hardback £15.00 

International 
Institutions in 
Trade and 
Finance 

A.I. MoBean and 
N. Snowden 

June 1 981 272 pages S| 

0 04 382032 8 Hardback £1 3.95 
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Environmental Education 
and Information 

•Environmental. Education and Information is a new inter- 
national quarterly, for all those involved with environmental 
education, throughout the world. 

The journal publishes new developments and Research of all 
Jdnds that may have application in formal and informal educa- 
tion, and provides relevant, material for professional training in 
areas Where environmental . factors have a major part td play. 1 

A large part of the new. journal is. devoted to the information 
section, which is not only of vafae td the reader, but also to 
those, wishing to disseminate . information about their activities. 

“ftwnv will, grow and dcvelop as more date is 
provided. Typical issues ■ will icqrwaip iitfoimaUbn hew: 
tegtslaiion policy developments; Items from -institutes, 
agencies" and educational establishments on research projects, 
annual programmes, etc; 'developments in educational tech- 
crtojpgyi carcers. information; book reviews and. Journal abstracts. 
.andvadystiCe .hpiiee 6f coil faiences and sem FnfiriC ‘ h* 

‘Nw ]o«ma}fe published in collaboration with the 

Institution of 1 Environmental. Sdbhccs^ ' r; i! : J ,C : . i": ;*i£»' ! 

198l Siibs^rip(ton rates: £30 JH), 

T*iir{her {tifatmatlan ■ anil sample tapirs edn be obtained fraiji 

ihe/pablishees.., " 
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The anatomy of a catastrophe 


Earthquakes 
by G.A. Eiby 
llelnemann, £7.50 
ISBN 0 435 35076 4 

Earthquakes, volcanoes, tsunamis, land 
slides, these phenomena arc often related 
and occasionally cause great catastrophes 
in the true sense of that word. George 
Eiby’s book admirably describes earth- 
quakes. perhaps the source of the 
greatest of natural catastrophes, .but goes 
beyond this into the science of seismology 
and some of its more practical applica- 
tions. 

Without belittling his reader Eiby de- 
cribes the basic tools of seismology: se- 
ismometers which sense ground move- 
ment and which vary surprisingly from a 
mass of a few grammes up to 17 tonnes 
for the giant Wlechert; and the seismo- 
grams these instruments produce. Seismo- 
grams show arrivals or different types of 
seismic energy from earthquakes distri- 
buted across the glove but do not always 
provide a high-quality record of- ground 
movement. 

Using a description of haw seismo- 
grams arc read as a simple but basic 
starting point. Eiby builds up a fascinat- 
ing picture of the seismologist's view of 
the interior of the Earth. One con read 
about reflection of seismic energy Tram 
the care of the Earth, and the shadow 
which the core casts across observotorics 
at certain distances from earthquake 
epicentres. These earthquakes mainly 
occur in the top 500 km of the Earth, and 
are mostly restricted to fairly narrow belts 
crossing the globe at plate boundaries. 
Some of these plates are larger than the 
Pacific Ocean, but they move, and the 
means by which we have learnt of these 
movements is most intriguing. 

It is impossible, however, to read this 
book without being sharply reminded that 
seismology and earthquakes concern 
more than prognostication on (he state of 
materials at great depths, temperatures 
and pressures: its techniques, for exam- 
ple, are now the mainstay in prospecting 


for oil. The exploration seismologist now 
uses a variety of sources ranging from 
arrays of small explosives to repealed 
hammer blows on the ground. He 
observes the waves which propagate 
through the geological strata to his re- 
cording equipment, and from these data 
infers whether oil-bearing structures 
might exist beneath him. it is in this way 
that much of the North Sea and -other 
off-shore areas have been explored. 

Eiby makes many personal comments 
throughout his book and in his chapter on 
exploration techniques he makes, by In- 
ference, a most telling comment: if the 
pure seismologists had not been encour- 
aged in previous decades would we now 
be as aware of our natural resources? 
Eiby’s quotations, asides, anecdotes and 
persona! opinion add considerably to this 
book, although this aspect may not be to 
everyone's taste. 

The exploration seismologist uses ex- 
plosive charges of the order of pounds. 
The forensic seismologists of Aldermas- 
ton and elsewhere, on the other hand, 
have to attempt discrimination between 
earthquakes and underground nuclear ex- 
plosions yielding several kilotonnes. The 
prime method 6f achieving this is by 
inspection of the different types of energy 
both seismic sources arc expected to 
generate and the careful analysis of this 
information using various magnitude 
scales available to the seismologist. The 
discerning reader will see that between 
the lines of Eiby'S text lie untold scenar- 
ios of encounters of a peculiar kind 
among the seismologists and protagonists 
of nuclear test-ban treaties. 

A major theme of the book concerns 
the potentially catastrophic effects of ear- 
thquakes and the vexed question: What 
should we do about them? Predict them? 
Insure against them? Engineer against 
them? Eiby addresses himself to all these 
questions and considers some of the 
sociological implications. For instance, 
real estate values fall in an area where 
a prediction has been made - not an im- 
mediately obvious potential “earthquake 
loss". 


Earthquake prediction per « k t 
from being the whole answer, aoW 
quake loss reduction policies are 
tical requirement. This embraces C 
diverse concepts and disciplines of 2, 
stretching far beyond the seiimoW 
who often finds himself thrust into! 
public eye in the aftermath of a dunife 
earthquake. In seismic areas sun* 
cautions such as fixing heavy wardrobe, 
to walls con reduce casualties. Pflfcw 
hospitals and places where people 
together should have a greater dkior 
of useismic design than do simple win- 
houses. 

Sophisticated components of major en- 
gineering structures like nuclear reacted 
can be put on to large shake tables, aid 
their response to vibration empirically 
measured. Whole buildings can be Bttnl- 
ly shaken to bits to see if they an sound- 
ly designed to resist earthquake. Tkere is 
much here that many non-spcdaHsls ril 
read with interest, and thereby eater inio 
a debate which directly concern nay 
millions of people throughout die void. 

George Eiby has far the past 40 jun 
been a seismologist in the Selsraskgof 
Observatory in Wellington, and cohc- 
quently often seeks his example! bn 
New Zealand. This is eminently read- 
able, as New Zealand is a srisaki^ 
active country which bas taken steps to 
understand its earthquakes and hm'it 
might withstand their effects. ’ 

Scientifically, Eiby has given m u ex- 
cellent and brief overview of setaoiog 
and its ramifications. His book on bt 
recommended to any with an interest It 
the earth sciences (or, for that nnntr, it 
the moon, whose quakes merit their on 
chapter), including those who may «l 
have a professional Interest in the subject 
The many photographs and acpessibk I 
gures are most instructive, but it b a pity 
that they are ail in black and white. 

Paul W« Burton 

Paul W. Burton is a number afthtGkb 
al Seismology Unit, Institute of Gttkpd 
Sciences, Edinburgh. 


A history of the vertebrates 
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by Edward H. Colbert 

Wiley, £13.30 . seemingly ideal for its originally Intended 

ISBN 0471 04966 2 audience - the general student: first-year 

' TT— — r undergraduates in zoology or perhaps' 

This is neither a book: about the prinol- geology .students taking a vertebrate 
pies rib* about the mechanisms of evoJu- palaeontology Option, and! even (at a 
tlon. but rather > genera) review of the pinthl) the interested lay-reader. Howev- 
hlstory of the vertebrates based on their er, one particular criticism must be the 
fossil record. I have to admit that it was inexplicable total absence of figures refer- 
with feelings of warmth and nostalgia that ences in the text, which is at times quite 
I approached this new edition of a- book irritating. 


which managed to steer me (relatively) 
successfully' through “vertebrate evolii- 


I am rather concerned^ however, by the 
rather grandiose claims made on the dust 


. M ' — cr- 10,1161 giuiiuiuac tjaims wauc ua inc uuai 

lion courses during my undergraduate jacket of this book: “[a] comprehensive, 
r?’ • . . and; authoritative reference for 1 prafes- 

During -tho: dCcade that has elapsed sionals, students and lay-readers alike". If 
since the publication of the second ed!- this much broader group Is Indeed the 
tlon,- there. have beep considerable adv- intended audience, then a ratjier.more 
specs made in .the field- of . vertebrate .critical assessment of the book is necesary 
palaeontology and it wqujd teem that relating io Its potential for use as a refer- 
Professor Colbert has choden axi ftpprtpri- enc? text for. rather more committed stu- 
tate jtme to summarize the significant dents. •. . V, 

changes. Not. only Have I here been ‘new First, and more generally, the coverage 

discoveries and, as a consequence, new of the various vertebrate -groups has 

inlemretfitinna. ivhtr-h hnv hurl <■ i .l . , . Sr. . . . 


interpretations, which have had a direct 
bearing on the evolutionary Hilary of the 


become rather unbalanced. Although the 
sections devoted to the terrestrial verte- 


varioto^ups : involved, but- there- has brqieadre given ah adequate coverage,. the 
a £? r P r0found new 1 . 'perspective- fish, arid birds aid essentially unaltered, 

added to the framework with in .uihfch ih« ‘ 


. , ■ ■■ • *'7, , r-'v,'-’— *whi uituo luauy unaiicrcu. 

add«l to the frarpework Within which the Indeed, far mbre up-to^aie coverage bf 
^luiion^ story .is usupily told. I am ’ i|ie latter groups is proVided by Barbara' 
revoluuon in Stahl's Vertebrate History* problems In 
M^artbjtiencn, ;,thc,(8l.i?oj0 universal, evolution, published as long ago as 1974. 






Colbert is aware of this literature, |lwti 
no way for' the motivated to fbUw . 
areas since his bibliography, tiiou#i tff* 
reasonable, does not cover theia *)l- 

Other points of criticism iridode iw 
items as the undue emphasis P* * - 
Ichthyostega as the ancestral 
• It . Is now quite generally believed w 
Ichthyostega and its close relaliw* 
resent ah early 'rather spedalhed p«f 
away from the main line of 
evolution. I could also imagioe W* 
would be rather frustrating to be toWWJ. 
“the dissorophids ... are likely anpg- . 
of frogs” in the section bn modern angj- 
bia, and then find lhat_ there is. 

e nee 'to this particular group wo iWew 

in the book. ■- ■ 

The .fossil history of the manga*', 
covered very extenavtly, thouffi 
tie change from the previous , 
phrase rather stood, out in tte WF-. 
entitled “The Beginftirig of 
mala": “the earliest, of the 
docodonts known as morganucooiW’S 
remark which would, be unacc^»» " , 
any of the pebble dirrently ww?* 
this area. .. ■- 

This new : edition, 'despite 1BWJ- 
would serve adequately aS W 
tory vertebrate palacohtology • 

general undergraduate, level. : 
bben lu^gesttid;- if «*, Mg**- 
research students or profesSlmisi^Tfi *. 
tojgists thqn J. fqd'that ft 

detailed and uribalaheed injts Cbvw^. 

David 

Davi$ b -.H omed b a . 

tp ' zoology at .Qneat MW ; '. j C 
, London, '. • \yy. "j .« . -, '.s/ \£. 
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Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santlnelli 
and Mila Goldie 


Pfofcaor Michael Wood, professor of English 
sod comparative llicraiure, Columbia Untvcnl- 
■u N ew York, has been appointed to the chair of 
English at the University of Esctcr from 
January 1982- . . , 

Profess or R.U. Cooke, professor of physical 
gjagraphy at Bedford College has been 
appointed to the chair of geography at the 
University College London with effect from 
October 1, 1981. 

Dc E.B. Davies, lecturer In mathematics al the 
University of Oxford, has been appointed to the 



London 

tbt title of reader has been conferred upon tho 
following: Ms Margaret E. Bryant (education, 
b respect of hor post at the Institute of 
Education)', Dr Shirley E. Hawkins (zoology, tn 
itwedof her post at King’s College London); 
Dr. J.W.B. Hughes (mathematics, >n respect of 
Us post at Queen Mary College); Dr E-J.W. 
Joaes (geology, University College, London); 
Dr G.F. Joplin (clinical endocrinology. In 
respect of his post at tho Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School); Dr J. Marshall (experimental 
pathology, in respect of his post al the Institute 
d Oplhalmology); Dr Margaret Moln (French, 
Westfield College); Dr. J. Morlcy (Immuno- 
ptunnacology, in respect of his post at the 


Honorary degrees 


Aberdeen 

D Dtvi the Rt Reverend Desmond Mpllo Tutu, 
ichlBiu Bishop of Johannesburg. 

Nottingham 

The following are to be awarded honorary 
degrees In July:- 

LLD; Group Captain Leonard Cheshire VC for 
Ms service to the cause of disabled through the 
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chair of mathematics Bt King's College London 
with effect from October I, 1981. 

Professor N.J. Graves, formerly professor of 
education at the Institute of Education, has 
been appoited to the Robert Ogilvic Buchanan 
chair of geography education at the Institute of 
Education. 

Dr J.B, Pandry, head of theory group, Darcs- 
bury Laboratory, Warrington, has been 
appointed to the chair of theoretical solid stale 
physics at Imperial College with effect from 
October 1, 1981. 

The tide of professor of tissue pathology has 
been conferred of Dr D.J. Evans, In respect of 
his post at the Royal Postgraduate Medical 
School. 


Cardioihoradc Institute j; Dr J.A. Kamsdcn 
(modem history, in respect of his post at Queen 
Mary College); Dr C.D. Richards (physiology, 
Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine); Dr 
M.W. Turner (immunuchetnistry.in respect of 
his post at the Institute or Child Health): Dr 
Q.P. Vinson (steroid endocrinology, in respect 
of his posL Bt St Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical College). 

Exeter 

Senior lecturers: Dr E. Steiner (chemistry); Dr 
D.G. Mayes (economics); M.J. Golby and Mrs 
E-M. Chandler (education); Dr R.J.P. Kain 
(geography); E.M. Durrancc (geology); Dr 
M.D. Rush (politics). Lecturer: Dr Lesley 
Sharpe (German). 

DlrmlnghBm 

I [cad of the department of chemistry: Professor 
J.C. Robb. 


foundation of (he Cheshire Homes. 

Mr. R. Hcdlcry, former director of Trent 
Polytechnic; Sir Sydney King, for his contribu- 
tion to the development of the university 
medical school through his chairmanship of 
Sheffield Regional Hospital Board and of the 
Trent Regional Health Authority. Lord 
Richaidson, for his contribution la medical 
education as president of the GMC. 

MAt Mrs Marjorie Abbott for her contribution 
to child development- through pioneering the 
production of toys designed for learning. 
MLL: Miss Glcnys Wortlcy. deputy registrar 
of the university. 
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Forthcoming events 


"The Great Tradition: Thirty Five Years On” 
the Ian Gulland Memorial lecture is to be 
delivered by Professor Richard Hoggnrt. warden 
of Goldsmiths College on March 24 at 1 pm in 
the science lecture theatre of the college, New 
Cross, London SE14 ftNW. The lecture will 
describe the developments and changes during 
that period and will examine both the preicnt 
rote of adult education and its future develop- 
ment. Admission free without ticket. 


‘'Unemployment - Economic Reality or Social 
Nightmare?" a short course organised by the 
Institute of Careers Officers Is to be held at 
University Hall Cardiff from March 23-25- 
Spcaken will include: Mr John Golding on 
"Employment in the fids", "An Educationist’s 


View" by Mr Barry Taylor, chler education 
officer for Sometut and “The Way Forward" by 
Mr Kay Hunt, honorary secretary, Institute of 
Careen Officers. Further details from Mr Bill 
Ward, administrative officer, the Institute of 
Careers Officers, 2nd floor. Old Board Cham- 
bers, 17a High Street, Stourbridge, W. Mid- 
lands. Fee: Residential £70. Non residential 
£56.30. 


"Standards and Values in Secondary Education' 1 
is the theme of the fourth annual Secondary 
Heads Association conference which Is to be 
held at the Univenlty of Sheffield from March 
29-31. Speakers include: Haronesi Young. 
Minister of Slate at the DES, Mrs Shirley Wil- 
liams and Professor AN. Little. Lcsriiham Pro- 
fessor of Social administration, Goldsmiths 
College. Further delaiti from Mr D A. Frith, 
general secretary. SKA, 29 Gprdon Square. 
London WCl. 


"The Management of Change” an International 
meeting of university adminiiU store Is to be held 
at the University of Bath from Msrdi 30 to 
April 2. The meeting is to discuss the managerial 
development > necessary In suiivenilfes bt many 
countries following recent changes in economic 
and sod a I factors. Further detaih from Mr L. 
Barry Area Administrator (Technology). Bath 
University, Bath. 


"Educational Technology and the Learning 
Eaperience” is the theme of the fifteenth annual 
conference of the Association for Educational 
and Training Technology (formerly APLET) to 
bo held at the Robert Gordon's Institute of 
Technology, Aberdeen from Match 31 to April 
3. Further details from Dr H.l. Ellington, con- 
ference secretary ETIC Bl Educational Tech- 
nology Unit, at the Institute, Si Andrews Street, 
Aberdeen AB I 1IIG. 


Grants 


Bristol 

Phyriahgy-i 165,9 14 from the MRC towards an 
investigation concerning mechanisms of trigemi- 
nal pain, under direction of Professor B. Matth- 
ew*. 

Organic dnmhlry-1 105,024 from British Petro- 
leum towards an investigation into porphyrins in 
crude oils and source rocks and laboratory 
stimulation of thermal maturation, under Profes- 
sor G. Eglinton ami Dr J. R. Maxwell; £20.370 
from the Royal Society towards a Royal Society 
Pickering Research Fellowship for T. J. Ingram. 
Civil Englnetring-£<i2,2R5 from the SRC 
towards Investigation into prediction of fatigue 
strength of wire rope In seawater from tbo mic- 
romcehanlcs of iatcrwfic contact, under direc- 
tion of Dr M. S. O. Clillimore. 

Palhelogy-£6 1,282 from the MRC towards an 
investigation entitled "Monoclonal antibody 
production for investigations in Immunopaihol- 
ogy" under direction of Professor M. A. Eps- 
tein, Dr W. D. Blllington and Dr R. B. Taylor. 
EcoDom!o-£5 3.300 from the Levcrhulme Trust 
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towards research Into the role of expectations in 
the efficacy and design of monetary and budget- 
ary policies, under direction of Professor W. H. 
Butler, Dr N. W. Duck. C. L Allfield and D. 
Demetiy. 

MmUc1d*-£ 38,777 from the MRC for research 
on sallc add metabolism in the gastrointestinal 
tract in health and disease, under direction of 
Professor J. R. Clamp and Dr A. P. Corfield. 
Advanced Urban Sbtdlea-£33,765 from the 
S5RC towards an Investigation Into tho conse- 
quences or inner cilirs policies for Intergovern- 
mental and Iniororgnniutlona] relations, under 
Professor J. M. W. Sic wait and Mi J. Under- 
wood. 

Biochemistry- £33,629 from the MRC for 
research into the rule of surface chemistry in the 
Initial imunclion between oral sircpincocd and 
hard surfaces, under direction of Dr M. 1 . 
Hayes and A. Abbott. 

Veterinary medicine, animal husbandry, bac- 
teriology and plij*iokjgy-£ 17,986 from the ARC 
for research into small intestine development in 
the piglet in relation to post-wconiDg scours,, 
under direction of Ur D. E. Kidder, Dr M- J. 
Maimers, Dr A. H. Linton and Dr E. H. Batten. 
Aeronautical angloeering-S33 I 77ti from the US 
Army and US Airforce as a supplementary grant 
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toward] an Investigation entitled " Pressures on a 
slender axisymmelric body Bt high angles of 
attack in a very low turbulence level Bitstream", 
under the direction of Dr J- W. Rower. 

School of cdocallon-C 14,361 from tbo Man- 
power Services Commission as a pari of Ihe 
Youth Opportunities Programme, under direc- 
tion of Dr J. Kyle 

Vljsk»-£I4,207 from the Ministry of Defence 
as a supplementary grant towaida research into 
application of convergent beam electron micros- 
copy to a study of interfaces in semiconductor 
devices, under direction of Dr I. W. Steeds. 
Veterinary nwl(fnfr"£32 l 42K front the Euro- 
pean Economic Community towards a pro- 
gramme on animal pathology, under direction of 
Professor F. J. Bourne. 

Social «dmlabtnllMi'£3 2J01 4 from (be SSRC 
liiwards a comparative study of community 
homes, under direction of S. L. Mill ham 
Physical dwmlilry -£24,833 front ihe SRC 
towards investigation on the direct measurement 
of surface forces, under direction of Professor R. 
H. Oticwill; £21.655 from the Department of 
Industry u a supplementary grant for research 
entitled "The Needs for Mechanisms of colloid 
technology transfer, under direction of Professor 
D. II. Everett- 
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1981 MEMORIAL ESSAY 

competition 

Prizes up to £500 In each, of two iige-groups (under 25 and 
under 19) will be awarded for essays on the following 
subjects! 

Senior:' ’Should public Employees be deprived of the right to 
strike ? u ■ •’ ‘ 

Junlori “Would a greater use by Britain of the Referendum 
and Initiative increase Individual freedom? ' . 

Judges Include: Lord Scarmtin, Mias ChitUckg Alan Barker, 
Caaoit Graham JRoullcdge, Pitme Diana Reader Harris, 
SlrJohn IJiwreDceandNarrUMcWhlrier, 

Closing data for entries Is 1st October, 1981. 

For lull details send * stamped addressed envelope JO Tbe 
3ccre!*ry;.;The Roxs McW Wrier Eoundaltob. J Lotd North 
^li io^pR^VjP Sift; . V . .. .:v i ^ ‘ ! ‘ 
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To place your advertisements 
write to : 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
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Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 
SCHOOL OF MARKETING 

Tho Now South Wales Institute of Technology Is o corporals Institution 
of tortfciy education, eotabfahed lopfovWauwtdenmQaof professional 
courses (or those muring or nl read/ employed In Industry, Government 
and technological Helds. 

Applications ora Invited for tho position of Principal Laetuiar h 
Marketing within lira Sc hoot of Marketing, Faculty of Buafaras Studies 
at the New South Wales Institute ol Technology. The candidate should 
possess an named doctorate In marketing and should give evidence or 
ouMantftig teaching and research aotWWsa. Praia ronea wtU |w given to 
e person whose educational background and relevant experience 
indicate that ha nr aha could provide academic and professional 
tnderilifci including Interaction with business organisations. 

The Faculty of Bushwee Studies offers a Bachelor of Business Degree 
and through He School of Marketing conducts ■ concentration In 
, Marketing. The Master of flu at ness Adrdnlstiadon and the Graduate 
D^hxnk h Marketing am also otfersd. 

ThkSchoolalMeiketkig, with an esublshment of nine academic staff, 
proyfdea a comprahamf/e offering c! undergraduate and graduate 
couraae In the areas of Marketing Strategy, .Marketing Research, 


hwHttee Include e now Honeywell computer system end 
tueoent flniy aervicn. ■. 

Further hfonhaflon may obtained from Dr. Kenneth E'. Miter, Head, 
School cl Marketing. , !77 

The Manrlar a Principal Lecturer is 9A3I.288 for LsmI 3. *A32,BB1 f« 
' V,*??;; 831 forUvsl 1 per annum, Initial appointment w« bemads 

at tael 3, With the consent of CoUnd acaderplo staff are permitted la 
infsrtska fruited consulting work. ., 

: Faros and contribution towards removal expenses are provided fat 
overseas appointees. A tailing loan scheme Is atsoavftBafale. ' . 

Appfcotfane Close on April 10,1 881. Written appticatlona should 
•AvriutiteAMraai: phono number; personal particulars; evideMe of 
.□OsHfaetfons; pubScotiona; research work undertaken; nature of 
. fraction WWi buslnaaa. organizations and the names end 
M4nwa«o of three rater®**' whom the Institute may contact. 
Applications are to bo sent lo - Ths Official Sscrruary. Nfl.W. 
. .Government Offices, M Stand, London EC2N BLZ. ' . 



UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUGURI NIGERIA 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for the following 
positions in the University of Maiduguri, Nigeria: — 


A. FACULTY OF SOCIAL AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
t. Otparursnl nl Accountancy 

Id) PioNuo' With spocialiislfon In any of llio following Ifttdi • 
ibl Roadar Audtiino Managameni Infoimailen Syitem/Dsla 

lei Sofilfu Locluicut Promising inrl Computing, Public Sector 
Accounting. Intomsiionsl Accounting and 
Nigerian Income To* 

2. Oopannijntof Bu*ln**s8tutlle* 

1*1 Proteuor'RtwftiWIth epotlalitatlon In Maikollng. Flnanco and 
(It) Senior L«c tutor* Banking. Management, Potaonnel and indtisirlal 
ret Lecturer ■ Relation* 

3 Department ot Economics 

let Pralessot With ipedelratiari in Macro and/or Micro 
it>) Senior Lecturers Economic* end quantitative Method* 
tc) Lecturers 

4 Departmem of Political and Arfmtolatrativ* Studies 

tat Reader With apKialijaikin In ComperaCve PoNtfca. 

til) Lecturors PoSdcal Thao tv, International Pottles and Law. 

Nigerian and Local Government and Urban 
Government 

B. OepairmeniotSadalogYard Anthropology 

<«) Prateteof With KMOSlIwdan In Sociology. Atrtcen Anrtiro- 
(b) Rssdot oology. Quanolatlva Methods and Demography 

tel Senior lecturers 
M) Lecturors 


B FACULTY OF LAW 
1. □spe'imeni of Shena 
1st Profeaso' 

Ibl Reader 

(cl Senior Lacrurw* 

Id) Lecturer* 

2 Department of Common Law 
(a) Professor 
Ibl Reader 
fel Lectured 


C FACULTY OF AQRICULTURE 
1. Department ol Crop S donee 
Is) Piofenor - In Crop production 

(c) LKturara ‘ ’ l " Nematotogyand Wend Science ' - • . 

Z. Depart mini or Soli Science 
Reader 

3. Department ot Animal Science ■ 

In *"kral Phyilotogy and Animal Breeding 
b> Sartor iKtiirett I Call*. Sheep. Goat and poultry production* 
Ic) Lecturer* ant) 

4. . Departmental Agrtn/Uunl Economies and Extension Services 
JJ, FipfaaeorfReadeiAreei ol SMdrtiaifon required are- - 

rbl Ganlot Eaciufefa Agricultural Btnlneea P tanning and Management, 
let Lecturer* Agricultural Finance, and Pra|ec| Evaluation!; 

Exlatialon Dwetopmwil programmes: Econo- 
Fries Analyah: Land Economic*: and 
_ . _ • AgdculliVtl Mjrtwlng and Cooparallvs 

DipsnmamofAgrlcutturalTichrtoiofly ■ . 
rat Readers Arm otspertaesaton requltedara: 

h, S2!KS , “" n,f * Aim "solans. and Mach- 
iciUcUrrare ^“I'Chrfl/Ayt^iutdfElKtrG 1 EnglneeWng. • 

. Dapacimantol Food Science and Technology. 

Wcturara In Fruhsand VegmaWee Procapjipg'SroAB* Tethnofogy. 

D. FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
)• Depeil/nant of HfolDgfcel Sciences 

SiS**?*. WHh •OattaBsatkm in any of the loOowtng' n«lcta:- 

tbl Senior Lectuiare Animal ^tfsiotegy, HydroWotegv/Ebher&, 
GemtiM'Cai BtoiooY. Animal Bahavtow/ 
Ewtogv. Vattahtair icWogy. EvoMan, Plant 
• , JMdogy.-. Fmaalrotony. Plant Tavonomy, 
emotnotogy.. Plant PBrivotOgy/Wead btofoBV 1 - 
. M VS®*tOTandlnwunddgy/Proloiodogy. 
•J^DeWfiiiiitnoiChemiatry •••• 

.I'DaportmerUolPhydre . [ 

■ aasirr'sa.BassK^’^- 

.f Pipyn treiplBiblofly .T? ■ - r-; 

BlJSL ^ Straligraphy - P*-J 

techKera omotojrt, P 4 «ot«irn Otology and Appttod 

Mm* -a UBPtHTytlCl 

* ■ Pww™ "" d MwNmwb and Bwlrtci 


2. Department of English 

laiProfamor with ipadaiitatfon In the Use of English. 
Ibl Reader Language Ana. English Language. Engllart 

tc) Senior Lecturers literature, American Literature, and African 
fdi Lecturers LInrafurai. 

3. Department of Languages and Ungubllc* 

lal Professor/ with apectaSaa tlon In any ot the following areas:- 

flaadars France, Hausa. Kanuri, Fulfulda and Linguistics, 

f hi Senior Lectutara 
Ic) lecturers 

4. Department of Htatary 

(a) Senior Lecturers with Interest in African and lilamlc Hlatory. 

Ibl lecturers 

5. Deportment ol Creative Ana 
lal Pro lessor 

Ibl Reader 

tel Senior Lecturers 

P. FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

1. Department of Adult Education end Extension Services 

(a) Professor 

(b) Reeder 

(c) Senior lecturers 

(d) Lecturers 

3. . Department of Education 
lal Professor 
(bl Readers 

3. Department ol Library Studies 

(at Professor With ipecisllaltMtion In Hlatory or Ltnary Info- 
lb) Senior Lecturer* rmatlon Science. Madia Ubrarianahtp. Manu- 
script and Archival Managament. 

4. Department of Physical and Health Education 
lal Professor 

Ibi Reeder 

(cl Senior Lecturers 1 

Idl lecturer a 

QUALIFICATIONS 
Praia soon Reeder 

Candidates for the post ol Professor /Reader must be dtadngutahed 
scholars wtih appropriate teaching and research experience at 
University level Borne administrative experience would bo an 
advantage. Successful ip pi cents wilt bo expected to manage the 
Department concerned,' and provide acadBnic taadafahlp and 
direction Level of appointment will depend on quailfloaiiona and 
experience, 
flenfor lea tu ran 

Sound academic QuellftcaUana preferably a Doctorate Degree; and et 
feast five years ol teaching end research experience at University 

. IftVfll. 

Looturira Ull 

Candidates lor this poet must possess a Hlghar Degree, preferably a 
Doctorate, Lewi of appointment wll depend on teaching and 
research experience. 

SALARY SCALES 

[!. U ,0 *“* 0r QL18NriBfl8.00xB2fl-N12720.00 

ei rS ffi r .. OL 1BNl02S6.00xt)1fl-N11328.00 
L ® cU,ra ' OL 13 N 9084.00 x 320 - N 8034.00 

m-KSZL ‘ QL12N 7404.00x 21fl-N 8062.00 

lv) Lecturer II • QL.10N BN0J»xM2-N 8732.00- 


SmHhampion 

■Iwi - Tin; 

UNiviiksrrt 


CHAIR OF LAW 

AppMcaflons are fnvhad for i 
a newly established Chair ol I 
Law. 

Further particulars are 
available from the Secretary 
and Registrar, j 

The University, . 

•• Southampton, 

809 6NH 

and applications (one copy 
from candidates . overun 
and nine copies from! 
others) Bhould be submllted 
by 2 May 1981. 

Please quote ref: WES.' 


Ibl R aider - .. ZZLSZzZnx 10 Mainemeilci. 

;8Kk r 
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t FACULTY OF /(RTS . 
rOepartmentOfArebicendlriemicSu^ 
WPigfetHx'Readif . ' . . . 

lb) Senior leeturen 

.fBllecftueik.-! ' i . . .* •; 


OTHER CONDITIONS OF SERVICE ’ • 

Appointment may he made for , 

la) a Rued term normally for two years contract renewable by mutual 
BgrofimMiof 

! ”. q . n f wMlton to three year* Mtfalty and I hereafter may be 
ex leaded or confirmed to retiring age. 

Pilnge benefit* Include passage*, front and to. tor appdntao and 
famfly. approved ovaraen leave, paft-fumishad accommodation or 
Itouiteg alowanoe contract adawanaa of 26 % ol bask aatary for 
oarxndare* appointed on conuact. or pepaion echama whom 
apptKsbw as may bp approved from time to titea by tho UNveiihv. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION 

vSe as rSpvrt-^ 08 M c00, **l should Induds applicant's Cuirioukmi 

B s™ In to. Poet AppSsd foi; Department; PPoe and data of birth; 

S3? Jlr*?I) PteM. address arid tetaphona number; 

rrailo na ghr y . birth; Pr«#ru Nittenalty; Marital Status; Number and 
atvd ro»(. secondary gducetionlkicludlng 
- A *? lfeftlkl * nd P* 01 "^*) qua Dflce done 
tncJuArwdtetirusMcvw wftfj dates; Si* lament of experience Including 
. to” t^te wnra and; present poets; Current research; Umi of 

' ?rrtSu. to n,!.!r l ^ Kl,,nB wha ' tfiey are ptMshsd); Other 

aciMim OutBde current amptoyment; Name and addressee ol three 
referoM; and Prapowd data of avaffabUliy (or duty If aApoHtad. 

^ Applications, whjth Is retjulred In ton copies should b* addretssd 

Pi&iB.'IRsonrrirrianil ■ 

UnNerelBes Office, • ; • -I 

180 TotlinhaAi Court RoM, • '' 

London W I, England , ■ - i. : " ■ :■ 

ftan Itei March’ lESt ; ' Appikentf ihoUM requLaf ihefr - 
ra fs raaa to forward conffdentW references on them to the above' 

. ... 


j'iie 


CRANMER HALL 


. lApartolSt-J^vCy 

Ur/verdlyol tXrthorre - 

RequMtorOetob*rf»f ■ 

TUTOR in 'ETHICS'; 
. & related 

, SUBJECTS 

•This., to a naw port 
expansion of numberasnd 
II offers an eschlnB oPPOrtTOS 










THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF 80CIAL SCIENCE8 

DEMOGRAPHIC ADVISER TO THE 
POPULATION STUDIES CENTRE 
QADJAH MADA UNIVERSITY, YOGYAKARTA. 
INDONESIA 

The Department ol Demography of the Australian National University to 
recruiting a Raaaarch Fallow/ Senior Research Fellow to work aa an adviser In 


proejcl of assistance. The appointment, to ba made for two years In the first 
■niunca, Is designed for person skilled In techniques of analysis of deficient 
data. Rnponsibllhlee will Include an ia lanes In tha organisation of training 
workshops; collaboration on anafyalB ol aurvaya. registration data, and tha 
1860 Census results; and possible teaching at the graduate level. Fluency In 
Sahara Indonesia, experience of work In developing societies, and a proven 
neeaich record are all desirable qualities for candidates who apply for this 
post. 

Comtitiona of Appointment 

Salary will be In accordance with quaflfl cations and experience within the 
range: Senior Research Fellow 8A2B722- 831874; Research Fallow 
1AI9132-924972 p.a. Curran l exchange fates are 8A1 - UK60NP- 
Apoointwa seconded to Indonesia will be eligible for various allowances 
including cost ol living odjustmenls, housing allowance, removal expanses, 
chtkfren? education, etc., depending on the level o( appointment, place of 
residence In Indonesia, and other circumetancM. These are subject to 
negotiation and decision before appointments are finalised. 

Tha University reserves the right not to make an appointment or to make on 
appointment by Invitation at any firm. 

Proipectlve applicants should send to the underaignpd a recent curriculum 
vitas, da lotto of relevant experience end names of three referees. Further 
Information on the post la obtainable from Dr Terence Hull, Coordinator, 
International Population Dynamics Program st the same address. Closing date 
lor applications Is 20 MAY 1981 ..The successful candidate will be expected to 
take up the appointment by January 1962. 

Q E Dicker. Registrar 
PO Box 4, Canberra, ACT 2 BOO. Australia 


COLLEGE LECTURER 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited for a full-time permanent post as 
Assistant Lecturer/College Lecturer In ,thB DoPB^n of 
Blochemlstiy. Experience In the field of molecular genetics/ 

gahetlc engineering Is essential . 

The salary scbIbb (under review) ere: 

College Lecturer: E8.097-E9.B96 Bar 

0 £1 0.133-El 2,633 p.a. 

Assistant Lecturer: • £7.021-£7,624p,a. 

Application forms ahd further details of the post may be obtBlned 

• Latest date for 9 receipt of applications Is Tuesday 14 ^1 1981. 

M. P. KELLEHtn 

ihebi SECRETARY 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OP WELLINGTON 

New Zealand . . . . 

• Appointment* In the Faculty of Commaras and Administration _ . 

TW F»reliv»aek*ionilporiilon»lnibe fotlowlniare**: ’ 

Ftoiart Miniftcmrul Arwnttne 

' naaacH Acnmatfei BeMem Polk) . 

Qeiiikilht MrfhMi Proriaf Hire «4 OparedoM Mtnunaenl 

. Orstnl*a|laaB«Mv1our 

i riihrr i hr Senior lecturer or the I ecunrr k«eL fo 
Tull Profeworfat level will be mode In AkumIm. 
enircr podlknM ihnuld haw in appropriate htjner 
llrfd or laterett nr, *lie»natt»rly. haw * *ueee»*nil 
ofet^kiptror huttnn* uthli). At the Leciurer revel 


THE UNIVERSITY OFTASMANIA 

Lectureship in Sculpture 

Applications are Invited for a tnnurablo Lectureship In Sculpture 
In the Tasmanian School □! Art, a faculty ai tho Unlvnrsily. 
which offers an Associate Diploma and Bachelor and Master's 
degree of fine arts. The sculpture studio denis wilh a hrond range 
of media and draws upon the services of wood machining end 
metal workshops holh under tho supervision of lull -lima 
technicians. Candidates should havo conventional education 
credentials and substantial accomplishments in the visual arts. 

Commencing salary will be within the Lecturer's scale which is 
currently $A 19,132- I ' 5868,6 * $857 ■ 5A25.I32 p.a. 

.Application forma and further information may bo obtained 
from tha Registrar. University of Tasmania, Box 252C, G.P.O., 
Hobart, Tasmania. Australia 7001, or from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts.l 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H0PF. 

Applications dose on 17 April 1981. 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY OFTECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANT LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

Applications are invited to the above-mentioned position from persons who 
havre a Bachelor's degree In ona of the aoctol sciences end some teaching 
experience. An ability to undertake English language teaching would be an 
advantage. 

An appointment wiB be lor approximately 12 month*, ending mid- 1962. 
Salary: K1Q310-K 15276 per annum depending upon qualification and 
experience. (Kf *■ CStg. 0.6784). 

Benefits include a gratuity of 24% taxed at 2%, appointment ond repatriation 
lares for the staff member and family and assistance towards school fee*, free 
housing. Salary continuation and medical benefit schemas ere available. 
Applications including perticutora ot aoo. nationality, maiital aintui. lamily. 
qualifications, oxporltmce, and thu nemos end oridresu-s of three relarees, 
should be sent to the Registrar, PapwB NowCulnee Untvorsliy of Technology. 
PO Box 793. Lae, Morebo Province. P.N.G., by 1 April 1991. Applicants 
resident In iho United Kingdom should sand on additional copy to Assodatlo n 
of Commonwealth Universities (Apple), 39 Gordon Square. London WC1H 
0PF 

IIE81 


CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Applications ore invited for the post of 

TUTOR IN SCHOOL ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 

From September IM1 or January 1982. The Inyliure to a cemre for In- 
servkecduraitoa anti educational rewarch. The tutor will be Involved in 
•caching in the * *■ ’need Diploma programme, both full and part-time. 
■<i Machine .. . -|Mvnlit| research for higher degtrev. In other In-service 
activities end research; enpllcanti should hive had teaching experience 
In middle or secondary schools. ■ - Mr . , • 

Salary In the University Lecturer range n.723-'£l 2. J70 funder review 1. 
Application /onus and further particulars mar be obtained fmm: 

Tlie Ulrwior’i Srcrrtir) . 

Cambridge Imllluleof Education, 

Shafltsbary Roed, Cambridge CB22BX. 

Closing dale: J April 1081 ™ tsi 


IpT 


THE 

Vf+ii UNIVKRSIT V 


FACULTY OF 

MATHEMATICAL STUDILB 

TWO LECTURESHIPS IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Idl SoImI 8 Idl* Ths-ory 
Ihl Opordliun*) Reus ieh 
lal A|ipliraliQno am .nvirei far tho povt ol 
Iccdirar In Maihomancs with towth 
iniqietiB In SDli-f SUM Thorny the 
lucwvsful eamJldite w'l jo>n a smaB 
■■Much group under Protestor P.T 
Land* berg which Is Investigating 
irm-connurtlor theory An Intertill in 
d«uK«v i* parscularty welcome Mum 
a-joto role rents T22'A. 

Ibl Apptastloni are mvnad lor a paw ol 
Laclurri) in Qpo'allanal Research 
E.pcrlorrce In same Tild of Operalianjl 
RDHsrchnilher lnar>acaderntc<n*ululron 
dt Er. an Induim.]! Mhingts very debubto 
Piers* q'lOte •ateransn 72 WA 
Diil P* me lulls lecturing lo undergraduate 
end nosiflrattuoia atudeni* end 
lupar vising re marc r> mturlunli ThP 
vuccoxstul candidates will also be 
CDeciSri to purtua lomn crtuisn I nn ot 
iMMich AgpliuriN In/ rim above posts 
bhould havo a good honou/* degreo W an 
ippropnate subieci and piofviibly iVi 
ha. a icrnte svpenancs at resnarch in a 
rotavant held. SeUry wnl be on tha seals 
ES&08LI1S7S (under teviow). The nvl 
lalartsi will ba wrlhrn lha rangs 
C5903 [7728. depending an ags, 
qi/sM.caltoni end s>o<rienur 

Further parllculari are avaltable bom 
Mrs. ECP. Saar*, the Unhraially. 
HlghDald, Southampton BOB BNH hi 
wham eppttca tlonetl capias) shoukl ba 
lent Please quote relevant rate rase a 
HE8I 


BIRMINGHAM 

UNIVRRRITY IIP 

I) KPAHTMK NT (I F KN I II . INI I 
ld\N()UAt)H AN1I I.ITKHATtfltK 

Aspllcollona are Invited f«r * 

TrEMVOILARY l.fecnlnKHIHP In 
Kpjllih Lilumturo fruin 1 
I OR*. Ilia epwintimiiL mill be for 
non year In lha Dial placo ond rpay 
■ulandad up to* maalmum oflhi 
yean 

Ttx aiKcaMtel applicant will ba 
aapaclxl lo participate In the Do- 
puirrml'r tsochlnp ntoqranuna In 
|*ri*di nt tinptleb literature after 

Hatary on lower part ot aralo 
*5,506 to XL 1,1178 tu nd*r review >, 
plue auperannualton. 

Application* <ml* ronlMi. naming 
thraa roteraea. ahanld M sent by II 
April, 1U1 to AnUUnl Rrpldrnr 
i Alta i. Ooa 389. BJmnghim {lift 
IrtT, from whom Author parikulare 
maytealitalnat 111 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

1BN EmnWCM 1 * 
witafttmLW 






ough~ Iralnlop . . . 
methndU ta BaaonUal. An 


InduMrtal ralalkm* aiid'or puMla 
finance would ba en advantage. Tha 
pMi will be tanahla from lei July 
lB8l to a lal Detainbar I8 h 2 Balarr 

will ba accord In* to ape and a 
anca within the range £ 0070 - . 
of (ha IA ealary acate Hr Raaanrth 


Applicant a ahould invllroelti nt 
their curriculum vltaa. with tha 
namoi of Ihrea pereona la whom 
reference may b« maria, not Jolar 
then tOlh April IOHI. lo l*rar*«wr 
AW J. Tlinmaun. D«»tlmanl of 

MananmanlMiudlte. tlnlveralty- of 
UIhi^ vjA Dula unrdom, fllaa- 

mat Ion may ba oht 
- 4 JB 8805 . Hal 3 « 4 i 

reply ploaeo quote Raf NO , 


11 Ell JOT-WATT 
UNIVERSITY 

TOisBtasasr 


M.' l 'I'-M rl ;l f -i I Al l ' IMS 


^J^is'otidiinnpfon 

m 


I'NivrK.siri 


to hue en approrxlaieiriirmtlvi.'twclrita Mauei’v 
re ritmonurated ppwmIbI In teaemng or itraardl 


DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOLOGY 

AppHoatforn are Invited for lha poet 
of Lecturer fa -the Dppertment ot 
Geology. Tha wicceaerel eppficwjt 
will strengthen an exto ting research 
interest within the Department and 
•pptita tione will be ■epecInMy 
wofeome from pevoiogtoi* with 
IMd-beaed research m tmesis. 
Salary, on wale CW06 * C376 
I16I-C1 1*676 per annuln lunder 
review) The Wtiel salary Srt» depend 
on queBncaflona end experience. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mra. E.C.P. Sure, 
Staffing Department University 
of Southampton, H<ghfle[d. 
Southampton BOS SNH to whom 
applications (7 ooplesl should be 
sent inoon ae poMJbto.Ptokee 
quolp raf««ncs no. 1MWA. • • 

.-•nW: 


UnivflRily of Zimbabwe 

Vice-Principal and 
Deputy 

Vice-Chancellor 

Consequent upon (he appointment 
of Profevior W. J. Ktmba a* ; 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor ; 
Detlenate to sueveed Prcresior L. J . i 
Lc«u on 1 September 1981 and the 
retirement of Pr pressor G. Bond aa 
Yice-Prtndpal and Dcpaty Vice- 
Cbencetior on 30 June iwl. Ih? 
University, is proceeding to the 
appofaiment qf a Vke-Prindpai 
and Oepai) Vfce<3tance1k>r. 

The Commliiee tel op by the 
University Council to make 
recommendations concerning this 
appointment will be pleased io heos 
of any persons who might be 
conddcrra for this appointment 
whether by perwroai appikarion or 
by nomtouioM from orhm. 

Ail communications will be 
neared as urlctly conIMemlal and 
should be addressed to The 
Rcghtrar, UahrersUf of Zleebflhwa, 
P.O. Box MP 167. Mon it Ptensaal, 


or Uw BtelMorh esniwry te bdre up 

Vice-Principal and 

Deputy anBJS B SSIST * 

Vice-Chancellor Analstmnl (or Itw* r«*f » 

wllnren pomlhllity of rMpprtnt- 

Consequent upon (he appolniineni ” imt - '**" 

of Profeuor W. J. Ktmba as Th* mmi»»Wi.*c*i* at 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor • £. r 5o* S3K1.- 

Designate to succeed Proresior L. J . i* U-WiiwA by 

Le*& on 1 September IM! and the ^“leWSSSSi ^5^ 

retirement of PrPreisor G. Bond aa . ™ u " pfW “‘ 

VI«.Drinrliul ami IVlMV VL'IS . 

nlic*il«u tSwolvw copt**' 


lbs ISSW 


m 


ha wot la 
WlOIfnMtU 

tr 


wick At 
n u la 
IS April. IM 


DURHAM . ;• 

UNTVBItaiTV OP 

'wmemr 


TXhiraRAnYLKrTUHKBMII> ' 
fcf» lanv- 

pocara iKturnhlp In lha napa 
romlof MaUiau 
IB81-89 UnriarfTMrilteKa. Ir« 
Invalrsa milkarulln cl mii 
naattuntetica. iDiinwrlni send *rl- 
once teudanU. It wtll ba an Mtu- 
tea* to hu»a iwturii imemu in 
sarllnm> putUl dlffarenMul oqus- 
Uon* 

Salary will bo on tho Uitiliifi 
acute U.KH men J)7B par nnnum 
which w eurranily undar ravlow- 

Applkatlon forma and (tanlwr 
particular* are obtainable from lha 
Batr Ufficar, Chamber* Strwi. 
EuinbunrhBHI IHX.lowIunnn. 
plat ad forma aboutd baj retamad by 
Sid April IBfll quattBE Raf. No. SSI . 


JOHANNESBURG 

OBPARTMBNT OP CLASSICS 

LEfrnJ lKtfK TANT 

ApritealiOaa, m Invited from 
aultanly 'qaalffud Parana*, refvtl- 
. loao of vox. rue, eouwr or oStfecva] 
oristn, far appalntmoot lo lha 
wow pool 

A apodal tetereat te ska Paid of 
AndaoS Hlatory. Aoctent PbUoao- 
phr, ar Latin Cw|u*l» and Ltlar- 
I slur* will ba ■ ream w a M a lia n. 

Aa aU ta n l Uclunr : BOeiO - BO 
7BO pa. El - RI.72 approx. 

Tha UrtilaJ aalary will dapand 
upon lha qualUlaatlonM and inari- 
anea of lha nxcatiM appllcanf*. A 

low lo ibla nri mm tha Undat 


“* l 
























Universities 

continued 
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LONDON 

UNIVEUSITY UK LONDON 

PUSTnOUTURAL KKrtRAKCU 
ASHIBTANTSHII' IN FHACTUKK 
MEUHANIC3 

Application! ora Invited for tho 
dmvb to warli with Dr. D.N. Ken- 


ner on an HRC project on IVuctuto 
mechanics jnulysln or three- 
■Umanslonal ernex prublsinx iialna 
mimerlcal Urm analysis laehnl- 


Avallnbla I May. IBS I (far a 
period of up lo thrao years. Sinn- 
ing eel ary will bo la tho range 
£S7&0S ta CB.ID5 par annum under 
review pZun £01/7 l-ondon Allo- 
wance. 

Candidate! ahould hold or expact 
to hold a Ph D. In onBlneorlny or 
oppllod nwithomatlce. or have ro- 
Invant Industrial tmpariunco. ond 
pnrferably lie Mnvorannl with 

numarlcal etraei analysis techni- 
que! 

Appllniltni with curriculum 
vitae end natnc* of two refarooa to 
Mrs. 8. Whitlock, Doportment of 
MochanlcuL Engineering, King*! 
Callosa London. HtrantL l-ondon, 
WC2R Hit, ai eoori ae ponlblc 
quoting nefe rente TIIRS llM. 


liONUON 

UNIVERSITY COLLRUK 
DKIM HTAJiNT OF OEOO RAW I Y 

Applications Invltod (hr • LKC- 
TURESIltP in tho naparttnant of 
Qeography la dale from Oclolntr l, 
IDHT Tho neporiniant Le Martially 
In Lore a ted In applicants wltli a ra- 
■•udi intureet In almtwnherlr stu- 
dice, rncotura nnpralnal or ffrng- 
rapklral Information ayeiome. hut 
application* mo Invlfnl frnm raluil- 
duli-d sulloLIv qetn llflxxl In any 
htnnch of phtelrnl gwiirrnnhy. t'tus- 
Ing dntn luin April luttl. 

Appllcallana to Aieletunt Htcral- 
nty il'onKinnvji Unlvorelly (hjlleou 
London, flower HL I .on, ion WCIK 
flnr nom whom frirllior particulars 
■nay liu obtained. 


The doparlmenL a Ian Invitee ap- 

any of Uio following neons:* Place 
ItnUDi and I ml u •trial locution, 
Structure of tho Soviet City, Urban 
devolopment In Latin America, 
Countryside rnanogotnont In Iha 
urban moire. Furlhor Inforntstlon 
may bo obtained from tho Grnduaio 
Tutor. Deportment of Oooaraphy. 
UnLvarelly Cal logo Londau. WGlH 


QUEEN ELlZArtKTH 
COLIrEOE 

KENSINGTON 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

RESKAflCJI ASSISTANT 

tpplkatl arte ere Invited to Uta 
it if Re ee arch Aeelivtnt to work 


SINGAPORE 

N ATIONA I. UN I VE HflITY OP 

DKPAIITMKNT OK COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications ora Invited far 
TEACHING APPOINTMENTS In 
I Us Department of Computer ftclnn- 
cofront eandldotee who muMlpueoan 
a PhD degree In Computer Br sneo 
ar equivalent Pre/rronco will le 
■Ivon to cultdldolas who are ablu In 
leach in one or morn of the following 

arena: Microprocessors niid Applica- 
tion a: Computer Network"; t.eniBU- 
tor ArchUsclura: Artificial [nlclll- 
Monco: Daelgn nnd A nnlysls af Algor- 
ithms; Date Bnar Menngemont ■‘lye- 
lama ond Haltenra Engineering end 
Fnrmnl Langungou. 

Or«u annunl einnluntenla 
■ta follows: Lanurrr BMl-ln’i lo 
44,910: Senior Lecturer Hft.1S.B20 to 
07.200: AbsocIdIB Professor 

M8AS.4J0 to 78,020; Pmfaisor 
870 to 01,070-: IIISSUO - 

Sielatg. -Bft4.e0apnrox.ITho 

pointed entry depande an the cnndl- 
daln'1 qunllfTcstlons, experience .and 
tho level or appointment a III) rad 

For staff appointed on normal 
contract!, emplacornent on tho 
permanent oatabllnhraon! may bo 
coDilderad itfler the Initial -J-yanr 
contract. Loavoond medical benefits 
ore provided. Under tho University*! 
Acidomlc Stall Provident Scfcomo, 
the staff member coDtrlbutoe at tho 
present rare of 18*1- of hie salary 
siibjacl to o n.nilmum of SMIOA 
p-m . and tho University coulrlbutea 
20W*» of Ids monthly salary. ITho 
Bum "landing to Iho staff memborts 
credit In tho Fund moy bo with- 
drawn when he leavoo Singapore' 
-Main yale permanently!. For ovory 
,1-jonr contrnci. n staff roemher 
sates hptweon Id- 18 month* aula ry 
tnx exempt Other bcnollla Include, 
it evtilina-ln allowunco i>r SftlOQO- 
2000 dapandlng on clrcumelalttea. 
eubsldlted housings! rental! rang- 
ing fhom 88100-080 pm. P seen go 
ruuletanca and bantHge allowance 
far transport niton of personal emeta 
to Singe para. For appoint mania at 
very »ntor level, short- term vliitl no 
contract may be offer od. Additional 
bonlUx will Include local transport 
non children's educnilonal alio- 
t» ancon. 

L'andldatae ahould writ** to Tho 
■ lead. Recruitment Unit. National 
University of aingoporo, Kent 
llldge. Hlngoporo 0811. giving their 
cun Iculum vitae and elsolho irornee 
t.nd addroaaDeonhreo roforoee. (II 


SURBGY 

UNIVERSITY OF 

FOUR LECTURESHIPS IN 
ELECTRONIC ft ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

The Department of E lent run la ft 
Electrical Engineering lav Lies ap- 
plication* /hem aultaoly qualified 
penoni far four lecturvxbiue. Two of 
these arise aa a result arretl re monte, 
■uid two represent an Inaronaa In the 
rautbllthment of lh< Deparlmont 
cuaeoq uant upon the HaporUnant’s 
oatabluhlnB from October 1WU an 




utorgroduot 
e degreo of 


An Important fbatura of this course 
will bo tho Inclusion of Industrial 
wild peering topics the aim or which 
will be to pravtao aa aupTeclalloo of 
the tasks, nupanilbllltiae and prac- 


' Appllcallana are Invited to Uta 
poet if Rseearcn Aea unant to work 
an an M.R.C. eupportod project to 
study tbofrle of synthetic glycoeldea 
In the body. Applicant a must hovt 
sovoral rear; paeleraduato export 

B e to tbe field of glycoelda nuto- 
Itm ana also mast be able to 




Heag .... 
mxnufacunlng Indue try 


Tho aiiccoaaftil udlaato will be 
expected to Contribute to the 
leeching activities or tho Paper!- 
romL «t all lavala (B8c. MEtig end 
Mac and short coureo* lor Irulueu-y) 
and to play on active pert Ip some 
aspect of lie research wore- Tha 
major ioteraala of Iho D«nulnwnl 
nol, Ign-lm- 




Application may be medabyeand' 


STCffi. 


un vitae jurd ^ 


welcomed fVom parsons with oxpar- 
tlw. hr ana of these Rimk wall 
qualified candidates with other fn- 


SOUTHAMPTON 
. umvBRflrrVpF 


E tiled candldataa with other In- 
st* arlTT alee be eansUatsd. 
aver, especially If- they have 
substantial Induetrielaxperianca re- 
levant ta the new MBng course. . 

BrUiy wlU be III the range: COMB 
— CIIB78 per annum hinder re- 
vlewl. Supaisnnpellob under UB8 
cop oJt] acts. 


CO MPUTtNO HERVTO E 


MU to 
te td the. 


from Actudaiiilc Registrar (LK||, 
Uni vanity of Sumy, QuUdftird, 
Surrsv- Otfa.OXH. Or tatephoite 
Guildford 7iaSl. axt. 8ia. ARriioe- 
IbMie from men and woman aid 
IneUad, and curriculum vtlaea 
which Inaluda - tha .sum, and 


•■.-"^ussEa: 

' tobuniviuwbtyO^ . " 

. telttal salary To lh*i range SflBOB 
— ti 386 per annum on Ute Lecturer 
«le. IStM> 41 1 AfB'per Uinun 

•W* vstf** 1 " ► ,UI1 *»«"l)9"lilpor. 


UNIVERISTY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

Cwtre hf Affhd Hnamh 
h Education 

Director - Lawrence Stonhou* 

SSRC STUDENTSHIPS 

Awards are available from 
October 198 J for the degrao of 
M-Phll/Ph-0 by resaarch (2/3 
years)- The Centre has a 
particular interest In ihe 
application of research 
methods to the problems of 
classrooms, schools and the 
| aducatlonal system. One of the 
' resaarch awards Is directly 
linked to a funded project and 
would particularly suit a 
student Interested either In the 
development of children's 
thinking or In tha problems of 
transition from middle to 
secondary school. 

Applications for studentships 
should have, or expect to 
receive this year, an upper 
second of first class honours 
degree or a postgraduate 
qualification In education or 
social science from b U.K. 
university or the C . N . A. A . 

Fun her deUlli era available from 
Mm MINi. CARE. Uufveralty of Esit 
Anofla. Norwich NR4 7TJ. 7HE92 


vfheSaal merit, 
in to graduates 

fit tha Ult- 


READING 

UNIVERSITY OP 

DEPARTMENT OP OEGOOAPIIY 

SSRC LINKED AWARD IN 
HUMAN OKOORAPHY 

Applications ar* Invltod from 
suitably quallfled graduates or 


CAMBRIDGE 

CHRIRTB COLLEGE 

W.K.D. ROUGE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Tho College proporae to P™*" 1 
In tho Michael mas Term. iBBl ta 
tho elect loo or a Junior Raioareh 
Fellow Tor work In any branch or 
Classical Studies. Senhjrll end re- 
lated Indian Languages if ‘hero la 
a caadldaia of sufliclaiit pwrtL 
Candidature la open to graduates 
of all Universities in tha UR. 

Applicants should, by tho begin- 
ning or the Michaelmas Term, 
1081 have completed throe but not 
niora than tan terms of raassreh. 
In exceptional clrctunstancoe tho 
Master hss discretion to sacept op- 
pllratJonj from candidates who do 
not meat this requirement. 

Tha tenure of the Fellowship la 
fbur yosr. Tbs College aietulM 
permit Resaarch Followa to Inter- 
mit the tenure Of their Fellowships 
■without pay) (or one period af up 
to two yoara la ardor to pursue 
their roeearch away from Cam- 
bridge- 

Tho presort t itlpond U £4.430 by 
£236 to e maximum oT £6,128 a 
yoar fbr a Fallow living In College, 
or £1.920 by £338 ta a maximum 
of £8828 a year fbr a Fallow living 
out ofCollogo Stipends ore revised 
when them Is a change In the 
comparable University stipends. 

In addition, the Fallow will bo 
entitled ta a froa roam and dia- 
pers. a Commons Allowance and. 
In appropriate cnaos, a children’s 
allowance of £80 a year fbr each 
child. 

For- flirUtar details apply to tho 

K tutor's Secretary, Christ's Col- 
rs, Cambridge CM3 3BU. H3 


LEICESTER 

UNIVERSITY OF 

BOHOULOP EDUCATION 

88 RO LINKED RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

Application! ore Invited for a two 
yoar linked atudontahlp associated 
wllb Iho ORACLE project. The cur- 
rant phneo of tho work Involves an 


those expoci 
year Ibr an 


; to graduate ihle 

RC Qoltad Award. 


year nr on BSRC Linked Award. 
Studentship In Human Ooofraphy. 
Tho atticaasAil applicant will work 
oo lbs analysts or lostllutlona In 
the private noustna market under 
Lb* slipervlilqn or Ur. J . R. Short. 
Tbs Biudcntahlp, ta commence In 
SepLarabor IBBl, le Initially tor a 

G rlod of two years with tho poeel- 
II ty of a third yoar axtansloa. 


Further portico lara may bo 
obtained from Dr. Short. Do part- 
mint of Oeogrophy. University of 


Reading. HoxdlAg, ROB 2AB. ta 
whom application! giving tho 
nimai of two referoOS should be 
sent by 1 May, 1081. Ha 


touching stylea nnd pupil pregrass la 
■till taking pi ace. It le nopad that the 
parson appointed will undertake re- 
search relallngto tho analysis orthls 
data and to tho methodologlaai 
lesui! concerning tho measurement 
of taaoher oKbcuvenass. 

Applicants should hold or expect 
W 1*1 n e good honours degree, In- 
malhenuuire, atatlxUoe. or tho social 
■claocua. Prenrenca will be given ta 
I hoes who have exparlenco of com- 
puting. 

Applicalona ino (farms). Including 
tho names oT two refbraas, to be sent 
to Mr Maurice Gallon, School of 
Education. 21 University Road, 
Leicester LEI 7 RF. no latar than 
Thursday, April 16th, 1081. H2 


Polytechnics 



THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
. . Poiifecbnlg Cymru 
DEPARTMENT of electrical & 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
Due . to the Department's expansion the 
Polytechnic is seeking to 1 appoint the following 
staff: . r 

Principal Lecturer: £io,509-£i3,Z45 p.a. 

. (One vacancy) : . 

Lecturer Grade n/Senior Lecturer: : 

; £6,012— £11,295 p.a. (Several Vacancies) 

'The Department offers Honours Degree, HND & 
TEC Higher Coures, together with several special 
fbll-lime Electronics Courses sponsored by the 
Manpower Services Commission. Short Courses 

■ concerning micro processors are offered as part of 
: : the ‘MAP’ scheme. In collaboration 1 with S.T.C. 
i 1 (Cables Division), Newport,: the Department has 

. . established an S.R.G./D.O.I. sponsored Teaching 
, s' Company Scheme. Successful candidates may 
: . take ’par t in this scheitie,. : , . ( . . • : • 

Applicants should be able to contribute towards ' 
the li^ht-current ■ work of the Department. 
Disciplines such as microelectronics, control, 
instrumentation, signal processing and electronics 
j 1 design would be particularly welcome.? : : 

f-'iV Applicates, shojild possCss.-an ^onburs; Degree • 

; ■ .in electrical/ electronic engineering 1 together with ■ 
' up to date industrial experience, .:*.••• s’-- J;-" 

' For the post of Principal Lecturer, appropriate s 
' teaching, experience is desirable. For the posts of 
/•; r ; • prifcde r n/Swlor. T.Leqturet-, ^ ;,,The ' 

-h 9 e P?WhL^0UT^ particularly Weleome 

■ applications - fropi rectmly. qualified . graduates ’ 

■ . whOqre Keen'to unaertake research. . : -. v • . ; ■ 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 

Department of Electrical, Electronic and Control 
Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER and 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN POWER SYSTEMS and 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC/CONTROL 
E 

Salary scales {Under review): 

Principal Lecturer: £10,608 -£11,712 Bar -£13,245 per annum 
8enlor Lecturer : £ 8,8B2- £10,638 Bar -£11,286 per annum 
Lecturer II : £ 8,012-E 8,8S2Bar-£ 8,702 per annum! 

Applications are invited for the above THREE posts which 
will become vacant from 1st September 1981, on the 
retirement of the current holders. 

For TWO of the posts any area of expertise In Power 
Systems would be welcomed but the ability to initiate 
work In modern digital and solid state techniques as 
applied to Power Systems and Machines would be an 
advantage for one of the posts. 

For the THIRD post any area of expertise within the 
Department's other areas of Interest would be welcome: 
Control/Network Theory/ Communications/Micro- 
processors/ Electronics. 

Candidates should have b good honours degree end 
industrial, research and/or teaching experience 
appropriate to the level of appointment. Young 
graduates with limited experience will only be 
considered for appontment af Lecturer II. 

The Department offers full-time and part-time degree 
courses, M.Sc., H.N.D., T.E.C. and a variety of enort 
courses. 

Research and consultancy work are encouraged. 

Sunderland Polytechnic has agreed the establishment 
of a Professoriate and appointees at Senior Lecturer level 
or above are eligible for consideration for appointment to 
Professorships. 

An application form and further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Personnel Officer, Sunderland 
Polytechnic, Langham Tower, Ryhope Road, 
Sunderland, SR27EE. 

Closing date 3rd April, 1981. me« 


SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNICATION ARTS (GRADE VI) 

7h« Dcpatimm It mpontlble foe washing rUm-msUag, phjxoiwgkri 
vldeo/iound sod ptrformuwe am moMly In Iho BA Fine Art and also IM Wj 
Foundation court® In An and Design. Higher Technician couiKt lit 
development. The Hesd man have proven ability and refutation In w woe _ 
dttdpllnti foi *hlch the Depoiunem li rctpontiblc. - 
Salary: £11,993 -{13.432. 

Completed ■ppllratlor lormiihonld be rtlguraed by tsl April 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION , 
AND HUMAN MOVEMENT STUDIES ■=- 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT - 
ANXIETY IN SPORT 

Applications tie Invtifd Tor g full-time posl or Research AtibHnl 
Spoils Council and based at ihe Wentworth Woodhouaa Si|e of ihe.PolJwa*jW. ■ . ,. 
undertake a 6 months project lenable from Isi May 1981 or as soon as ... 

thareafrer, The lucceufrtl spptlcani will be requited lo review curcm uwnjJWg 
anxiety and siren In spoil and to Identity such findings which hi v* poienwi •• . 
appBeattonbyspomcoachtt. , _ . . ■ 

Applicants muil be graduates whit an appropriate background In corn ( 


and sport. . 

Salary till be pro rata U , HI pee annum 

Compleleda ppllralloa hnn should btrttenud by 3rd April. -i 

AppHcatlon forms end further drlilk are •veUabfe from Ihe 
BherntM City Polyleehnle. (Dept. TIIRS), llallordi Home. ntulOB >9— 
Sheffield SI 3DD or by Ulephonlng 2W1 1 Ext in. 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
. - Department of Building • 

TEMPORARY 
; : ■ PART-tTME 
RESEARCH 
. ASSISTANT 

(12 hours. 8 Week for lb weeks)' 

■to collect" aiid(. Analyse data 
generated : through a research 
programme on educational 
the'trjods In Bulldiitg, The 
research is funded by the 
Nuffield Foundation i and is In 
Its latter stages. .. .. ; ; . ..' 

.The work 'involves the final 


y; Con)pi^ed:etti5lit»tlon'forms sH6uid^ 


‘ ^rTrf wSr-r- * • . ", 


dMign pf p dueario&naire, the 
aqmtnjstratipn of it, . the 
wialysUrdf ihe data and the 
qra^lrijj tjif lhe fipal report. . • , 

£ BMDNE& A t J ON : £10,00 
'.hfr’hpur, 


{alia, and application 
_ . . . the. ptnqnnel 
Offtceh, BrisbtoH Polylichnlc 


Swjlppdtpi 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 20.3.81 


Polytechnics 


TRENT POLYTECHNIC, NOTTINGHAM 
AND PLESSEY COMMUNICATIONS 
AND DATA SYSTEMS LIMITED 

Invite Applications from 

GRADUATES IN 
ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTING OR 
BUSINESS STUDIES 


For Appointment aa Teaching 
Company Associates In 
Applications to Manufacturing Systems of 
Computers, Mechanisation and Robotics 





Tha Polytechnic In conjunction with Plessey 
Communications and Data Systems Limited, wish to 
appoint two suitably quolllied and experienced 
graduates lo work on a Teaching Company 
programme sponsored by The Science Research 
Council and tha Department of Industiy. 

The programme will be based on the Plessey 
Manufacturing Unit at Beeston, Nottingham, and the 
Associates will be required to undertake exciting 
and challenging assignments In Ihe application of 
computers, mechanisation and robotics to manu- 
facturing systems.Those appointed lo the scheme 
will work closely with senior management and 
academic staff and registration for a Higher Degree 
may be possible. Appointments will be for a period of 
two years initially, alter which we would expect the 
Associates lo lake management posJlions in 
manufacturing Industry. 

Applicants should possess a good honours degroe 
in engineering, computing or business studies and 
must have had 2-4 years relevant Industrial 
experience. 

A salary In the range ol C6.000-C7.500 based on 
qualifications and experience together with a 
re-locatlon package will be offered tor these posts. 

Further details and forms of application may be 
obtained from: 

The Assistant Director (Administration), 

Tk-ent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 

Nottingham NG1 4BU. 

Tel: 0602 48248 Ext 2041/2058 


PLYMOUTH 
ZW POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL AND 
STUDIES 
POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

An SSRC link research 
studentship Is available from 
September 1981 for work In tha 
Qenaral ares of social mobility 
end the British class structure. 

A large data-set covering 
careers, education, family 
interaction, female mobility and . 
migration has already been 
collected and can be analysed 
«« required. The successful 
applicant will register . for a 
higher degree, the exact topic 
for the dissertation being open 
to negotiation. • ; " 

The studentship provided 
£2,090 p.a, for two years with 
theposslbflltyOfafurther year's 
extension. Applications ere 
Invited from people holding, or 
hoping this summer to obtain, a 
first or uppqr second clpae . 
degiee. A familiarity with the 
currant flberature on social 
roobtflty and/or with SPSS 
would be an edvahtage. 

Application forma to be 
returned by Thursday 30th. 
April 1981 dan be obtained 
with further particular* from 
tha Personnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic. Drake ■ 
Cbcut. Plymouth PL4 8AA. 


Sunderland Polytechnic 
Faculty of Engineering 

Department or 
Civil Engineering 

Principal Lecturer 
in Structural 
Mechanics 

Salary wale: flO.3Q9.EII, 712 Bar 
£13,243 per annum (under review). 

Application are Invited for the 
above pail - from Chartered 
Engineers with a good honour* 
degree in -Civil Engineering and 
preferably a higher degree. 
Teaching and research experience 
are considered desirable out . not 
euehilo] and candidate* with a good 
Industrial background will be 
considered. 

The luccexsfol applicant will be 
required lo leach at undergraduate 
and postgraduate level and promote 
research. Consultancy activities will 
be encouraged. 

. Hie pon Is to be taken up as soon 
as possible. 

An application form and further 
particulars may be obtained Tram 
Ihe. Personnel Officer. Sunderland 
. Polytechnic, Laughs hi Tower. 
'Ryhope Road, Sunderland. SR2 
7EE. Closing dale 3rd April, 1981. 

- • tf'i i : ' ~ . 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC. 

FACULTY OF KNCilNKBWNO 

meci wto^^^NSn^etriwJ 




BNIOK • 
THA NIC A L 


aotff^a ttSWrt.te’R^ 

SHT Boi* Mir tas Efiairwcrina. 

saw iS'vM 

advantage 


faculty or bc wtos! 




I , L2/ Senior Lecturer 

Sports and Science 

Applications are Invited for this above post in tha - 
Division of Sport and Science!. Applicants must 
be graduates and preferably hold a Higher Degree 
or Kave'e significant research mtareat in ona of 
the foBowfng drags: - Exercise Physiology or Bio 
Mechanics. 

The abBity lo lecture in both areas with one at a 
minor level, together with teaching/coaohing 
ability hi a major sport will be an advantage. 

.The.successfulcandidstewaibB expected to > ■ 

make a atgreflcant contribution to tha Sports / 

' D#gre*, thaidhrislon^ 

Application fofmi ant} further details abtuh.the 
post may be obtained from, the Assistant Director 
(StaffNig). Crewp + Afsager.CoUpge qf Higher 
Education, AWagyr ST72HL; , , •, . 

Closing data forla^Mtipna: 10th April 198*:' * ■ 

Crewe+Alsager College 

I of Higher Education ■ 

FA CULTY 0FAPPUED STUDIES 


CANTER8URV. CHRIST CHURCH f OF 

- HIGHER EDUCATION . i . 




■prt will w 

wrdagreoa 





COLLEGE CHAPLAIN 

ttdvaiK«t bhpwmai qtid highw drg/ett tn Edurailod'M ; r,- . ■: ■- 


MATiorjiAf tot< mown eiax-atm Dublin 

The Institute is Ihe most recently established higher education 
institution in Ireland, having enrolled over 200 students in six first 
degree courses in Autumn I960. A major budding will bo ready for 
occupation in Summer 1981 and further phases are being planned 
Applications are invited for Ihe following appointments in The 
Faculty of Science and Paramedical Studios:- 

Lecturers in 
Physics 

Analytical Chemistry/Chemlstry 
Cell Biology/Applied Biology 

The Faculty of Science provides a major Input over a broad range 
of science/enginccring degree programmes within the Institute. 

The rapid expansion or Ihe Instil ute in those areas will ensure that 
now siaH have Iho opportunity lo contribute to Ihe design and 
inception ol new programmes in teaching and research. 

Applications ate invited for iho posts from candidates who are 
well qualilied academically and who havo relevant research and/or 
industrial experience. 

Physics. A substantive interest m onefoi more) of the following 
aieas will be an advantage, (a) Iransducers/controt, <b) solid 


Instrumentation. <e) energy technology, fOUVfsolt X-ray spectroscopy, 
(g) applied optics. 

Chemistry: Applicants should have identifiable strengths in one of 
Ihe following: analytical, inorganic, organic or physical chemistry. 
Biology; Applicants should have interests in one of the foitotving 
areas: Cell Culture, Applied Microbiology, Biological Processing. 
Current Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer: £11,952 -£15,788 

Lecturer: C9.569- £14,316. 

Assistant Lecturer. £7,385- £9,152. 


Application forms and lurther details are available from: 

The Personnel Department, National institute for Higher Educali 
Glasnevin. Dublin 0. Ireland Telephone Oubtm 37 Jli31/372C41 



FARNBOROUGH COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Head of Department of 
Mechanical, Production 
and Aeronautical 
Engineering (Grade VI) 

This posl will became vacant on 1st September. 1981 
due ta the retirement of the present holder. 

The Department offers a wtdo range of courses up to 
H.N.D. standard. 

Applicants should have good academic qualifications 
with industrial, teaching and administrative experience. 
Further particulars (ram 
The Staffing Officer. 

Famborough Collage of Technology 
Boundary Hoad. 

Famborough. Hampshire, GUI 4 BSB 
S.A.E. please. Closing dale: Friday 3rd April. 1981 


BaUn. ttaC.taw UStaXlar Lxctunr 

M0I3M4II.W8FF-" 
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Colleges with Teacher Education 


NEWMAN COLLEGE 

(An Affiliated College of the University of Birmingham) 
Applications are Invited for the post of 

Head of Subject 

(Theology) 

The vacancy arises from the retirement of the 
present Head. 

Candidates must have good academic qualifications and a wide 
range of theological Interests. Specific qualifications must 
Include some of the following: Modern Theological Thought. 
Scripture, Ecumenical Theology and Philosophy of Religion. 
The successful candidate will be responsible for courses of 
initial and in-service teacher -training and for (he development 
of the subject as a major college course. 

Applications should be made in writing to the Principal 
and, as there arc no forms, a full curriculum vitae should be 
included, together with the names of three referees, two of 
whom must be of good academic standing. 

The appointment will be at Principal Lecturer level, (he 
point of entry on scale to he determined by the candidate’s 
previous salary and experience. Appointment will preferably be 
from I September, 1981. 

Correspondence (or initial enquiries) should be addressed to: 
The Principal, 

Newman College, 

Hartley fircen, BIRMINGHAM K32 3NT. 

Tel: 021-476 1181 (ext. 21) 

hast date for applications wili be Friday, 27 March, 1981. 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 

Principal: I. canard G. Bewshcr, Din LiMLondt, B.Sc Jikanl.M.A., F.R.S.A. 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

Temporary Lecturer II In History 

Required for September, 1981. suitably experienced and well 
qualified Honours Graduate as temporary Lecturer II In 
History (for one year only) to teach in the B.Ed.CC.N.A.A.) 
degree. 

Applicants should be qualified to teach EITHER (a) Ancient 
(Greek and Roman History)' and Medieval European History 
OR (b) 19th Century British History. Applicants snauld also be 
able to leach Professional courses In History. 


CHINCH. FOR NATIONAL ACAUKMIC AWARIIS 
l-nlloftlflg ihc piumniliin or member or waff 10 senior pnu< *nhln ihe Council, 
applkullou ue non mulled for ihc following po»i« 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

IO work In ihe Hu<incu& SceiaJ SluiJIn acadcmu- will. An inicmt In the are* ofbu.Incu 
and manigems m ilndln would be an sdvgniage. 

L uidnlaio should he well unaided i«dcmkan> and poueu ipproprlau ' leaching uid "or 
icadrnik admlniMrjmc nieilinx. pieftrablv In an InMiluiion of Higher Educailan or 
[vort^Monil body. A xnindmeiM from sm.li in In-.Uiunon for a minimum period of --3 
yeti, would bcionskfcred. 

■ialaiy on ippoimmeni ulihin ihe scale Hlll-tllfll p.n. Imeiii bir Cl 1.248 p.a.i 
including r endon Weigh ling. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

id work In ihe tcniral servicing am of ihe Council's w oik. The dull*, will be vailed, bul 
will Include Information handling and rciMich. srail.ileal and commluee work, 
prcparailon of papers, and gencial idmlnlsiraiin support Tor senior >iaff. 

Applk-anis should preferably be graduate, wlih some experience of work in Higher 
leita.il Ion. bul niher approprlaie qualifications and experience will be considered. 

Salary scale: f 677 l-OTI I p.a. including London Weight ing. 

Further pari.uahs nr bnlh posii may be ohlalnnl from 
Auburn hrcreliry iPenonnel)' 

CNAA 

344 /JM Cnt'i Inn Rued. 

London WC1X 8 BP 
Teh 01-2714411 

to whom applications giving dcliils of guallfMlioni and experience end die names and 
addresses of iwo referers should be subin fried by 6 April 10 * 1 . Please specify for which pusi 
dcuils are required. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 6 
PRODUCTION ENQINEERINQ 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT: 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 


A Rwaerch AMiatani li required ro Jain ■ 
mull id Isclp Unary team Invalidating 
various Mpucia of anaerobic digoner 
deaifin and oparaHon. The ihiaa-yoar 
appolnimani la A.R.C. funded, and will 
concennaia on applying mlcropiouiaor* 
to the control of anaerobic dlgacliia. 

Apollcanli ihould have ■ good 
Honogra Degree in Sclanca or 
Engines ring. pkii tome pravloui research 
or Industrial experience. Raglilnilon for a 
Higher Degree wil be expected 

Salary: C4JB3 - £B,a® 9 pj. ' 

Further pai titular! and application 
i taima maybe obtained (tom. 

Tha Aaalatanr Dirac tor (Staffing) 

Tha Polytechnic of Walaa 
Pontypridd 
Mid Glamorgan 
OF 37 1 DL 

Tel: 0443 406133 Esianalon 2021 
j Ctovng ttfta: 28 Afirii 1981. 


Colleges of Art 


A qualification In, or experience of leaching History of 
Education would be an additional recommendation. LII salary 
scale: £6,01 1-19 , 702 per annum . 


EAST SUSSEX 
HASTINGS COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF ART & DESIGN 
Required from 1st September 1981 
SENIOR LECTURER (Ref. 81/14) 

Deputy He8d of the Art & Design Department. 

Experience of vocational art courses and DATEC required. A 
contribution to the teaching of Graphic Design to SI AD would be an 
added recommendation. 

SENIOR LECTURER, EXHIBITION 
DESIGN AND DISPLAY (Ref. 81/2) 

(lecturing and Industrial experience required). To co-ordinate 
developments in this area. 

LECTURER GRADE I FASHION, TEXTILE 
AND MARKETING (Ref. 81/16) 

Teaching and industrial experience required. 

Salary scales: 

Senior Lealurer £8962-0 1295 
Lecturer Grade I E4683-C8066 

starting point dependent upon qualifications, training and 
Industrial/ teaching experience. 

Details end form, please quote reference number, returnable 
by Monday 6th April, 1981, from the Prlnolpal. Hastings 
College of Further Education, Archery Road. St. Leonarda-on- 
Sea, East Sussex TN380HX. 

HESS 


University of Wales 


BANGOR 

UNIVERSITY OOLLEGB OF 
NORTH WALES 

RESEARCH OFFICER: 
MICROBIAL BIOCHEMISTRY 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
Management Ceatre 

lecturer n/ 

SENIOR 

lecturer 

In 

Management Studies 

Appllcanii ihould have 
experience in operational bmiw 
raeni and expertise In u NbumS 
the major functional am, jj 
Finance, Marketing or Muutntu 
Service. Experience In the Hoidiaj 
Catering/ Lelsure/RecreailoMjfya 
would be an added adviniage. 

Qualification!) 

Oood Honours Degree In it 
appropriate field; Higher bun 
prefer red, 

Salary) 

Lecturerll: UQ\ltm 

Senior Lecturer: U952-£U2H 

Further details and application fan 
from the Personael Dffktr, 

! Brighton PolytcchiJc, 
Moolsecoomb, Brlghloa BNZ4AT, 
Telephone Brlghloa MUSS, 
Extension 2537. Ctoafng dste thre» 
weeks after publication. 


Application* ara Invited for tha 
above post In tha Co 11 eon '• Deport- 
ment oT Bloahamlitry and Boll Solan- 
os. to collaborate with Profliaaor 
D.\V. Ribbon, and Dr. Mart) a 
Knight on btoehamlaal and nanetle 
oopaota of anaerobic degradation of 
aramatlc eoinpaunda by baateria. 

nut-doctoral applicants abould 
hava a atnni back ground In blooha- 
mlalnr, ganatloa, molaoular biology, 
or rotated flalda. 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF • 
NUFFIELD COLLSOE 


Tho appointment will ba fbr one 
j oar In U 19 drat inatenca (with tha 
poaalblllty of renewal fbr a Rirthar 
two yion), commencing lot Auguat 
1B81 or aa aoon aa poaalbla thereaf- 
ter, and will ba within tho rongoi- 
£A,BO0 to £6,345 per annum. 



Further particular* an 
(BAE plena*). AppjieanU 
tor Interview wfilba Infa 
In 7 days oT cluing data I 

tlona. 
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Overseas continued 


Key English Language 
Teaching Scheme 


The KELT Scheme is part of 
Britain's programme of aid to- 
developing countries under which 
ELT specialists serve in key posts 
in 40 countries. The posts listed 
below, tenable from September 
1981 or earlier, are in addition to 
the 120 already filled and further 
posts will be advertised shortly: 


CAMEROON 

Teacher Training Expert In 
English Language Teaching and 
Methodology 

Ecole Normals d'lnstituteura 
Adjoints, Pltoa. (Ref 81 K 7) 

The Job: To prepare students to be 
competent teachers of English In the last 
three years at Francophone primary 
schools; to teach 12-16 hours a week; to 
train students in classroom techniques and 
give thorough grounding In TEFL 
methodology. 

8pealal Qualifications: 3 years overseas 
teaching experience, preferably (n.primary 
teacher training. Good knowledge of 
French desirable. 

8elary: £9481 -£10,716 par annum. 


INDIA 

Advlsftr In the Teaching of 
English for Science and 
Technology • 

Indian School of Mines, 

Dhanbad (Ref 81 K 1 ) 

The Job; To be responsible for syllabus . : 
reform; to produce teaching materials and 
materials for language laboratory; end to 
train counterparts Ih production of teaching 
materials, curriculum development and 
evaluation and tegt development. . 

Special Qualifications! 6 year* relevant 
overseas experience, Including English for 
Science and Technology. 

Betary: 610.781 -£16. 113 per annum. . 


SIERRA LEONE 

Lecturer In English Language 
Women Teachers' College 
Port Loko (Ref 81 K 6) 

The Job: Part of a programme to revitalise 
English teaching at primary level in Sierra 
Laone. The Lecturer will assist In 
preparation of an English syllabus for 
trainees and an English Language 
programme for use in prlmaty classrooms; 
participate In In-service training courses; 
arrange on the ]ob training of counterparts 
and lecture to pre-service courses for 10 
hours a week. 

Special Qualifications: Primary teaching 
and/or primary teacher training experience 
essential. Female candidate profaned. 
Salary: £9481 -£10,716 per annum. 

SUDAN 

1. Consultant 

In-Service Educational Training 
Institute, Khartoum (Ref 81 K 2) 
Tha Job: To devise a new syllabus and to 
‘ prepare assignments and materials for 
secondary school teachers: to set end 
evaluate examinations; to undertake visits 
to field- tutors to advise and evaluate their 
work; to organise summer course and to 
. coordinate work with other Khartoum 
based Education Institutes.' 

Special Qualifications: 5 years' relevant 
experience Including syllabus design, 
materials and production and teacher 
training. 

Salary: £1 1 , 128-C13.B27 per annum. 

2. Head of English Teaching 
Juba Day Secondary School 
(Ref 81 K 3) 

The Job: Tp set-up en English Department 
in Ihe school scheduled to open this year 
and to advise the Headmaster on aH ELT . 
metiers; to prepare ELT programmes and 
decide on leeching methods: to conduct . 
Internal examinations; to older textbooks 
and supplementary materials and as part 
of KELT programme In South Sudan to 
supervise university students on teaching 
practice and assist a Curriculum . ' 

; Development Adviser with trialling new . 
materials. 

Special Qualifications: Several vears 
teaching experience In Africe.'includlng 
some as Head of Department. 

Salary: £9481 -£10,716 per annum. V 



MALAWI 



increasingly at Advanced Laval; to advise 
on Informal evaluation ol teacher 
performance and materials; and to adapt 
and advise on supplementation of CULI 
materials. 

Salary: £9889 -£13.827 per annum. 


TURKEY 

ELT Specialist 
Higher School of Foreign 
Languages 
Univeslty of Istanbul 
(Ref 81 KID 

The Job:Toadvtso on. adapt and prepare 
materials for the English Language and 
Methodology courses; to assist In 
redesigning syllabus and improving 
teaching techniques of Language teaching 
staff and to carry out related teaching 
duties for both studonts and staff. 

Special Qualifications: Experience in 
Materials preparation and tertiary level 
teaching is essential. Knowledge of Turkish 
an advantage. 

Salary: £8665 - £10,716 per annum. 


YEMEN ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Inspector of English 
Hodeldah (Ref 81 K 9) 

The Job: To Inspect and advise teachers 
on all aspects of the ELT programme. In 
particular tlie Implementation of the KELT 
textbook project; to prepare and administer 
examinations: to supervise distribution of 
books and teaching aids; to prepare any 
required supplementary material and 
feachera guidance nates. 

Special Qualifications: Candidates must 
be male with some Arab world experience. 
A knowledge of Arabic b highly desirable. 
Salary: £8481 -£10,716 per annum. 


Senior Lecturer . 

Department of Languages 
Malawi Institute of Education 
Domes! (near Zomba) . - 
(Ref 81 K 6) . 

,TheJob:Toplan end conductfrvand pra- 
se rylce courses for teachers Bnd tutors and 
to snfet with muW-aub|ect eburees for , 
headmasters and Inspectors; to devise arid 
develop teaching /learning materials for 
courses and use in classroom; end to teach 
for up to 10 hours* week. Tha iraatar part 
. of work covers 2 main areas: Primary 
j '.English Method'and remedial work for 
’ course members. ' •• 

i Special Qualifications: 6 years' teaching 
.experience. Including overseas and primary 

. (aval- ■' .. . ,'L '•>..»»: : 

'SaWfyi' fc9889-£13;827 per annum. 


ZAMBIA 

. Adviser in Communication 
Skills for Public Administration 
t-n Ail Akin National Institute of Public . 

THAI LA 111 U , Administration, Lusaka 

1, Coordinator for English for . ^ Job . To d^io,, Abuses for 20 or 

• Science and Technology more cse courses geared to ESP; to up- 

King Mongkut Institute Of date teaching materials; to produce a series 

Technology. Bangkok 01 validated, standardised internal • . 

1 vim . . - examinations: to undertake on the fob 

(Ref 81 K1U) teacher training and to teach Initially for 3-8 

The Job; To develop In-service courses lor hours a week to asses* needs. 

ELT staff In the institute covering . Special Qualifications: 6 years relevant 

curriculum development, syllabus design, ■ • experience Inducting aytebua design: and 

materials preparation awl nwlt^otogy; to , . rn^teria Is vvrrttng arKtaweriertCein Africa. 

develop courses for Improving English or . Selray: £11. 128 £13.827 per annum. "■ 
Technical Instructors: to devise Study General Qualifications: Essential for an 

Skills and Career English courses for . ; ; posts: Degree or equivalent; teaching 

• students and to participate irt workshops: , quaiflcation including TEFL or aducational 

and seminars. ■ • qualification plus postgraduate quallflcattorr 

Special Quallfloattonsi 8 years expartence f n TE r or Applied linguistics; : , 

In ESP and currlculuta dsvelopfnerit. Mare . 3 . 6 yurateachlngexparierU»,includ(ix}ai- 
, candidate preferred. - “ feast 2 yeanj'TeFL over was, A«candida tea 

Salary: £9889 -£13,827 per annum. ' mgsibeUKcl^anawtlHanriah : . 

2. ELTAdvhwv , 

Language (nstfttita • . ; r variabfe ovarteesalkhMhco according to 

ChuTalgnttkorn University .- . -marlialetatui and salary level; free lAmiy 

IRaf 81K8) ; - passages; chUdren’i edudulon allowance 

«• n..jl. Dlnal I MUiMI W I Y2A A. ‘ ' ■ T ■■ 'j. “ 


NEDLANDS COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

PERTH 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Senior Lecturer/ 

Head of Department 

Art Education 
Home Economics 
Library studies 


APPL1C ATI ONS: a re invited for the above lentured (or contract 
by negotiation) positions. The successful applicant for each of 
the three positions will be required to take up duties by t 
January, 1982. 

Nedlande College of Advanced Education occupies mod or nund 
. well-appointed buildings about lour kilometres from the centre 
of Perth. Over two thousand students, full-time and part-tlmo, 
study In the fields ol Teacher Education tSecondorv), 
nocrealion Studios. Library Modlo, and Secretarial Studios. 
Those positions are senior od minis Ira live /tea citing posts, 
responsible to tho Dean ol Studies, and Involve academic 
leadership, course development and evaluation, and 
contribution to tho lifo end woik of tho College. 

The Tonchor Education programme (Secondary) at present 
comprises: 

3- year Diploma of ToKhing 

4- year Bachelor of Education in pro and post-oxperienco and 
oxtomel modes 

I -year Graduata Diploma In Education. 

Tha Library Studlas Department oilers an Associate Diploma In 
Library Media as wall as degree and diploma courses for wachar • 
librarians. 

Applications ara expected to have an appropriate higher degree 
and relevant teaching experience at secondary and/or tertiary 
level. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: Similar to (hose of other Collages 
of Advanced Education in Australia and Include assistance with 
housing lor permanent atalf and generous allowances to 
subsidise removal and settling- in expenses. 

SALARY RANGE: Senior Lecturer: A92B.66S£«28.917 
(negotiable on appointment end equivalent toC12.836-EW.8B9 
asat9.1.B|). 

Formal of application (arms end further details regarding this 
position may be obtained from: 

Tha Administrative Officer. 

Western Australia House. 

116 Strand. London WC2R 0AJ. 

Closing data lor applications 30th April. 1981. HES12 


NEDLANDS COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
PERTH 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Sub-Dean Services 

AIVLICAT10N9;BreinvHtdroriheabawpernwMntpoiltkm which Mdl 
become vscwisoriy In tMI; 11w«ii«w«hilgpplkamtw»be raqulredto 
4 sKh up Aides brl Jariitfiy, 1982. 

‘ Mdtsrids Ootgg* of Adwwed Education oecutfea modem, wd - 
•PtSoiritsd buUtfinos sbodl four kHomeiras From tha ctntre ol Forth. The 
Btudanc population, (ul-time and pirt-time. la owr two thousand, 
•tudying In dm IteldS of Teacher Education (Secondary). R«crudon 
Stucses. Library Mortia and SeereuriatSmdtao. 
TlmtavenaetvicedspmmeirtaoftHaCQnaeoare: Rtsoarch and Planning, 
Stwfenl Recordsi Library, Medle. Corpputing. Rnisneo end SuA 
Records. ; -■'.•» . 

The Sub-Doan is expactoil lb BOnufeuts rigniflcsnlty lotfM. scsd«nc 
adnVn«tralldn of the CoMaoe. Tha moit dtrort rsipandbBtles retain ip 
tludent sdrniadoM, unrefanonts. lecture timetable.' examination!. 
ncedeiTdcrecorife endabidam wertgra. ■ ; ' 
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UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 

VACANCIES - FACULTY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Applications ora invited from suitably qualified parsons for the 
following positions: — 

1. DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
a) Lecturers 

Applicants for the Bbove post should posaoss an R.I.C.S. or 
equivalont and at least two (2) years professional experience. 

The successful Candida to will be required to teach Measurement 
and Costing and Building Services at the Diploma level. 

2. DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

a) Two (21 Professors 

b) Three 13) Senior Lecturers 
c| Two (2) Lecturers 

Applicants for the post of Professors should be qualified in either 
Structural Engineering or Engineering Materials or Drainage and 
Irrigation or Hydropower or Geotechnical Engineering. Candidates 
must possess evidence of exceptional teaching and engineering 
rasearch. and good administrative ability. Preference will be given 
to applicants with a Ph.D Degraa. 

For the posts of 8enlor Lecturora, applicants should be qualified In 
either Structural Engineering or Highway/ Transports lion 
Engineering or Engineering Materials. They must possess a second 
degroo and should produce evidence of research and adequate 
industrial experience. 

Applicants for iho posts of Lecturers should be quolifiad In 
Surveying or Construction Management. They must possess at 
least n good first degree and adequate industrial experience. A post 
gradunte degroo would Lb an advantage. 

SALARY SCALES: - (PER ANNUM) 

Professor:- UA1:- G920,820x600 - $24,420. 

Senior Lecturer: - UA 2: - G$15,780 x 540 - $19,020. 

Lecturer I: - UA 3:- G$9.000 x 480 - $11,880. 

Sane fits Include housing allowance, contributory medical and 
pension schemes, and study leave. 

Anyone recruited from overseas will receive up to four (41 full 
economy air fares from point of recruitment (i.e. far himself, spouse 
end two 12) unmarried children up to eighteen (18) years of age), 
limited removal expenses and a Settling-In Allowance. 
-Applications (3 capias) stating name, date of birth, marital 
status. qualifications with dotes obtained, work experience 
(with dates) names and addresses of three (3) referees (one of 
the referees must be your present or last employer where 
applicable), must reach tho Peraonnaf Division, University of . 
Guyana, P.O. Box 101110, Georg atown, South America before 
31 st March, 1981. 

HE812 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Professors or Associate Professors are required to 
participate in the unejergraduale and graduate 


BA program.. A Ph.D.- is required along with 
professional interest in one or more of the 
following area: • 


Accounting — Finance — Marketing 
Management Systems and 
.' Data Processing 
: 'General Management 

Research and consulting are encouraged^ Rank 
aud .,„ sa !. ary - w W be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. 

Lakehead's business students this past year ranked 
in the top six :ln :a national business -schools 
competiton. .. v *■■■■■ 

Thunder Bay is a city of L 10,000 located on the 
shore, of Lake Superior with numerous cultural 
and recreational attractions. 

i : Please send curHMum vUaeqnd the names of . 
three rtferentes to: \ 


n in j#' 


Secretary of the University 

ty» OHxer Road 


.akeheaci IS University 


ffn-saiSfe 



QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
BRISBANE - AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED GEOLOGY 

The Department is responsible for courses leading to a 
bachelor’s degree In Applied Geology and a Graduate Diploma 
In Applied Hydrogeology. Extensive service teaching Is 
provided for other Schools and Departments within the 
Institute. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

Applicants should have appropriate qualifications and relevant 
leaching experience at tertiary level, and should be able to 
demonstrate active Interest In applied geology and a 
willlhgnesa to be Involved extensively with tha geological 
profession and associated industry. The successful applicant Is 
likely to have had industrial experience. Salary In Australian 
dollars Is $33,831 p.a. Note: A$1 - E0.52 (approx.) 

LECTURER 

GEOPHYSICS/HYDROGEOLOGY 

Applicants should hold a post-graduate qualification. 
Preference will be given to applicants with practical experience 
in Industrial or government employment. The appointee will be 
expected to accept major responsibility for teaching applied 
geophysics and hydrogeology at both undergraduate and 
postgraduate level. Personal involvement in research arid 
consultancy Is encouraged. Salary: A$19,132 to A$26,132 p.a. 

Further Information on both positions may be obtained from 
the Personnel Officer. Q.I.T., Georgs Street, Brisbane 4000. 
Australia. 

Applications quoting TH.31181 Head of Department or 
TH.32/81 Lecturer, together with C.V. Including the names 
of three (3) referees should reaoh the Personnel Officer by 
30th June, 1981. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER/A8SI8TANT 
LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applicant* ore Invited lot (lie above 
pat's: ana tenlw lactuieaHp, three 
lectuieihlp*. end one ■iiliiani 
iKluteihipusvaceni, Candldataa ahould 
Indicate which leva! they with to apply 
for. Appointment, with affect from tat 
January 1662 nt aa aeon ■■ pottlMa 
l hereafter, will be made according to 
qutfrftcatkxii and experience, on the 
f (flawing Mleiy icalee: - Senior Lectuiat 

- R12 7fi0 ■ R13 380 ■« 760 17 100: 

Uciuw-R91GO*BOO-Rl3»)> 760 

- R14 060. AMhtem Lecture* ■ Rfl 990 x 
480 R79SO x SOO-R97GO. Theaaaealea 
are ID be Incieeaed flam the lit April 
1801. A sendee bonut of nearly one 
month'* aaleiy ia payable anruaty . 

Tha Uniwilly invite* ptydioJpgW 
with in let ssr a in Applied Piychctegy 
I Clin leal. Countwling. . Induitrlal 
PayeMogyl w flneitch or bath to apply. 
Applied Paychologlit* ahatHd ba 
taglaMMd or be cltolbla for rwljlfillon 
-aariih tha South African Maacal and 
Omul Council. It (a hoped to apoabu one 
-.RMctaltit in Reaurch OMlgn and 
Siairitica. 

Aptflcanu ihouM submit a curriculum 
vflaa a taring teceetch Intamau and 
publication*, when available it 
appointed, praunt lalvy, and the reraaa 
and adtfceeaM of three referees. 

Further bifortnaiioA should be abuhed 
from the Regia bar,' Brentnar. Buldlng. 
Room -ID, lUrtvwtify of Cape Town. 
Private Bag. Rondahoaeti 7700. by. whom 
mrikadDna mun bo received net laier 
Nwi 31*1 May 1981. 

. Tho Unhrtfahy’i policy h not. to 
tfiaciMnata In the appointmiht of ataff 
on the grounda of ■■*. race or religion. 
Further Information on the 
hnplenwttetUm of riila ptfley I* obuinablo 
from tha Registrar. THE812 


Education 
in the 1980's 
and 1990's 


An International Seminar April 10- 
19. 1981 (RaaldantW). Danbury 
Park Conference Centre. 
Chebnaford, Eeiea. A few placai 
remaining only - for datalh 
contact: 

TEB0/9O. 8 EH Short Courae Unit 
Ref A0144 N.E.L P.. Long bridge 
Rood, Dagenham, Eaae* 
RM8 2A8. Tel: 01 880 7722 
Earn. 21 1012112. 


General Vacancies 


GLASGOW.COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
STUDENTS ASSOCIATION 
, , Requires a 

GENERAL MANAGER (Male/Female) 

prefqrablY : wlth workihg knowledge of Students 
Unions as well aa sound financial! end administrative 
experience.: y ; - ‘ • 

Pi^sSapplvVin^rrohQ'fc^ lob^esorlptionBind'f urthGf 
datsllsto: - ■ >: ' 




. A tf; , r 



T.H.E.S. 

Forthcoming Special 
Book Numbers 


March 20 - Economics 
March ' 27 - Maths and Physics 
April 3 - Philosophy 
April 10 - University Presses; 

April 24 - Psychology ;i 
May 1 - European Studies , 
May 8 - Politics 
.May 15 -Chemistry ; 

May 22 - Environmental Studi«|:| 

May 29 - Law 




• ’ • ’ ... I ■ 
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U n i pn vieaL 

Student loans: 
case remains 
unproven 

The sense of dtia vit when student 
loans rc-emergcL) as an issue several 
months ago has been succeeded by 
alarmed recognition that the 
Government really seems to think, 
loans may be a sure-fire way of cut- 
ting costs and improving efficiency in 

S ifter education — at a stroke. And 
'without any adverse effects of an 
educational nature, top. Of course if 
it were that simple, loans would (pre- 
sumably) have succeeded grants years 
ago or, more likely, would have been 
me- chosen instrument for the expan- 
sion of higher education back in the 

1960s. , ■ . , 

The arguments for and agmnst the 
possible combinations of grant/loan 
mites are complex and Frequently 
hypothetical; the evidence from other 
countries is os mixed as is their 
system of student financial aid and is 
often of uncertain value. It is danger- 
ous to assume that. .financial aid 
systems can be transplanted easily 
from one country to another because 
student aid must be viewed in its cui- 
lural, social, economic and educa- 
tional context, 

Assessments of the ability of 
graduates to repay loans, for example, 
should take account of real earning 
power and living costs, particularly 
bousing. The. methods used to finance 
students by loans in other countries 
are critically dependent on features of 
their higher education system which 
are missing in the British context; 
American features which come to 
mind include the extensive work 
study programmes, the length and 
type of degree courses, systematic 
provision for interrupted study and 
transfer arrangements within an inte- 
grated post secondary education struc- 
ture. 

Aid systems which depend heavily 
on loans don't come with trouble-free 
guarantees either. Judging by admit- 
ted)' dubious comparisons with other 

Prince Albert 
would not 
be amused 


countries, they arc not, except poss- 
ibly in the long term, a cheap way of 
financing students; the total costs or 
servicing loans (interest charges, 
administration and defaults) tend to 
be about half the ainuunt loaned in 
North America. They are very 
demanding in terms of human 
resources. Quite apart from the 
people needed to control die system, 
chase' up the defaulters, assess the 
requests for deferment or cancellation 
of the loan in the light of the indi- 
vidual's persona) circumstances, and 
maintain liaison between the institu- 
tions, the branches of government 
and the students, intensive financial 
counselling tends to be a prerequisite 
of a workable loans scheme. While 
the employment opportunities gener- 
ated' would do (heir bit towards bring- 
ing down the unemployment statistics, 
the labour-intensive nature of most 
loans systems suggests that a British 


London clearing hanks, the conditions 
under which hanks might be 
interested in participating in a student 
loans scheme n[ this sort would nullify 
much of the financial advantage of 
private sector finnneine or else result 
m completely prohibitive costs for 
would-be students. These conditions 
comprise a commercial rule of 
interest, un unprotected repayment 
period and probably government 
guarantees on repayments. Ihcrc 
would be no wuy out or significant 
Government expenditure. 

But, important though the argu- 
ments over the costly mechanics of a 
loans system arc, the really important 
issues arc, or should he, educational. 
Here the present awards system ' is 
blamed for not delivering the goods, 


on’s diary 


Monday 


in the shape of enough young people 
wanting higher educutlon, particularly 
those from low income and minority 




Christopher Price 


{W n * 8ap In the Government's, 
tv ~.T her wlucation ^quango* is aft . 

1 tLSSZ «fra-PQiy<w(tnfc . art. The . 
?£®kQt : seems, to assume that whllfe; 
rVochnics are In, teacher training is, 

■ Jpjnary colleges with 80 per cent 
work are in, free standing art , 
.SSfrJJ “fe out,, .The local gxithoritiw- 1 
^lunaiftem or not.fcs the case may 
SaffiSLJf* Camtrburys '; and ’ the . 


scheme would not save money or 
avoid the necessity for an nrmy of 
administrators. 

One has, also, only to study the 
numerous volumes of regulations and 
manuals which detail every aspect of 
the operation of loans’ schemes in (he 
US and Canada to suspect ihut wc 
would be fortunate indeed if wc 
avoided the ocean of paperwork that 
tends to follow in (he wukc of mixed 
loans and grants schemes. In a sense, 
though, a complex administrative 
setup Is unavoidable if anomalies, 
injustices and various types of poverty 
trap are not to be an integral feature. 
Fine tuning is essential but tends not 
to co-exist with simple, straightfor- 
ward administration. • 

Unless a schema involves private 
lenders, such as the bonks, the cost of 
running a loans system could be 
extremely expensive on the public 
purse in the .early years, especially if 
the parental contribution is abolished 
and the upper loans liniit Is set at 
levels considerably above the present 
awards maximum as tends to be the 
case elsewhere. However, judging by 
the comments of the committee of Ihe 

the I9lh century framework was Art 
and Science which led to Beauty and 
Truth respectively — those twin muses 
which would lead our civilisation to the 
pure upland pastures of ehduring 
progress. Now, science has prospered, 
but we’re not quite sure what to do 
with the art; the consignment of art 
colleges by t^e DBS to the neglected 
category of. “other further edqcaHon” 
would no doubt finally convince a 
returning Prince Albert that he had 
failed. 

Of course many of the big city art 
colleges survive and thrive within their 
new polytechnic framework, fostered 
by folk like Patrick Nuttgens who try 
to use Albertian traditions to turn the 
polytechnics Into what they were 
always meant to be an the first place. 
But in inner London there was a 
mutual, agreement between ; the 
polytechnics and (heir neighbouring 
art colleges to go their separate ways; 
and in (he suburbs the attempt to fuse 
Hornsey and Enfield caused a minor 
nuclear explosion. The rural, county 
art colleges with no poly under whose 
wing to shelter have successfully gone 
their own. way; amL then : ihcfc ,1s the 
Royal College of Art Nowhere is the 
contrast between the twin fortunes of 
Art and Science over the last century In 
Britain more starkly illustrated than In 
South Kensington, prince Albert’* 
personal academe , ; and in ; : the 
respective 'histories of du* RCJA and its 
Knperta! scientific neighbour. , 


TruUtl The Great 

£B(? n S • lh 5 ' CnWal Palace 

SSS MfS; aitfouLpf Uwchavff. 
fcwief prqjlNrjSflon of art- 
-wlilfiifdln: anyothci 1 ' 

Arts.lQur, ,20th 
* s - 1 hat, Jit 

IffiW ximtftiitMrls 


Mie vanterourys ana roe And yet I have an instinct Jhai our 
5^2yaU, the XVInchesters and the proliferate colleges, sticking opt of the 
“rt .notfo pis part of the, system as they do llko something of a 
; -v” - sore thumb', ori^itt i as crucial to 

: ■ our cultural and industrial future 
as all the polytechnlcs and. cx-CAJ. 
technological Universities. Ffrst. thcy 
represent England's, private .stratagem 
for funding — nbl so much the arts 
but the artist. In. Eastern Europe, they 
do this sort Of thing- overtly — by 
electing a fixed number of acaacffllflJMi 
artists each year, We ; do "it j more -; 
. surreptitiously. The best teachers s* art ; 
colleges art the pracfitfojwre, . roe.part- 
timers, the .non-admWiirttoW^Tney 
“ only ' fit untidily irtto - the , 

network of Burnhapi furfl^ edition 
scales;,. :: v _ i.J;, ft f *5 "‘ft 

: «... 'iU -? «i.neA hnrd>JimtSt -i'SUCn 


backgrounds. But why a loans scheme 
is viewed as a recipe for curing these 
serious problems rather than com- 
pounding them is a puzzle. How 
much worse these might be without 
the awards systeml It is unlikely in 
the extreme that more will want to 
opt for higher education via ft loan 
than n full award; cultural norms 
might well prove an additional barrier 
to the formidable financial one. 
Unfortunately, the real choice about 
initial higher education is made, one 
suspects, at n far earlier age, perhups 
as enrly us 12 or 13. Loans could so 
easily content the divide to the point 
of unbridgeabllity. 

One could go on rehearsing the 
arguments for and against, of which 
wc have heard a good deni these past 
months. The fact is, no one knows 
what the consequences of abolishing 
grants and bringing in loans would l>c, 
and detailed studies in this area arc 
thin on the ground. The AUT 
believes the replacement of grants by 
loans would be expensive, compli- 
cated and damaging all round. With- 
out convincing reassurance on these 
points, the case for loans remains 
decidedly unproven; the justification 
for such a drastic change lacking. • 

Tina Day 

The author is assistant general secretary 
of the Association of University 
Teachers. 

appeal to our present decision takers. 
So, perhaps, a bit of self interest might 
move them. More than ever before the 
chances of exporting anything depends 
on design. There are whole areas of 
Eastern Burope and the third world 
where .consumer expenditure has 
not begun to take of r yet. We shall 
only sell them things — from dowct 
stations to mini-computers — if they 
not only work better than those of our 
competitors, but If they look better 1 
also. Yet design, as the Design Council 
keep reminding ;ui, is the great 
neglected subject of our secondary and . 
further education. Now I know all' the 
difficulties about getting the worlds of 
- the art colleges and Industry even to 
understand each others' language, but 
let. alone sympathise with each others 
ideas, But the attempt must gp on: and 
if half our art colleges dwindle Into 
gentle neglect, U won't go on. . 

Then again, any attempt to grow 
whole new, sectors of employment in 
Britain could well come through a ! 
more creative employment of leisure. 

I r only a tiny proportion of the citizens 
of Britain were to steer towardts. 
creativity (Hat expenditure which has , 
hitherto gone on booze arid cigarettes; ■' 
the visum arts and the live theatre, 
could boom opde again in Britain. But i 
once again the Jively, sensitive people , 
to create and sustain the boom must.be 
.there too. And the art colleges could 
supply a lot of them- Now many folk 
'tell me that. all' this is nothing tp.do. 
with higher education. After all,, live 
music is- booming, particularly ai the 
sub-cultural end or the market, and 
that has illllle: to do with higher 
education. . Indeed, It is , the frigid 
prospect' of our traditional .urt [versifies 
and their Insistence of a peculiar son 
of hurdle ,(o got 1 Into them which 
. hushes so many of bur talented youth 
into pop raihtr than Popper. But 
.universities and polytechnics do a Iqi 
to fix - , the sociD-ciiltumi tone Of 
'Britain,' and thei xubsequem lnill^ 
.'round 1 they geriertie fixes promotion 
; prospects anqilhb soft of folk .lhavs$t. 
the';fnfiuent[arjob*>: I 1 suspect 1 higher 
education would 'be the weaker for the 
, ipsa, of the art ■ etrflcgw. T think they 
should itay nrmjjr iil ih^'pbd’jmd ; 


Spend most of the day wading 
through second year students group 
project report. The department is 
wholly post-graduate and the course 
in town and country planning (when 
will wc get rid of thm antiquated tii(c) 
is heavily biased towards project 
work. The report is an evaluation of 
the Tyne ana Wear structure plan. 
We spent a week in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne towards the end of Inst 
year, and when the students returned 
they assumed the roles of the various 
district, county, and department of 
the Environment planners wc had 
consultations with. They then took off 
those ‘hats’ and examined the plan 
through student eyes. Most students 
conclusions were thnt if Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne with its massive public 
infrastructure could seriously be 
described ns an example of a deprived 
region in Engl n ml — then Belfast was 
by (he same classification, a disaster 
area. The student uppeured to enjoy 
Ihe project — the more so ns ft 
involved a week away from Belfast I 


can wc enhance our own students 
chances of jobs this summer*? No con- 
clusions! 


Friday 


Politics is omnipresent; my lecture on 
housing policy focuses on Ihe reasons 
for the setting up of the Northern Ire- 
land Housing Executive when such 
powers were removed from the local 
authorities. 

It is nevertheless a real privilege to 
teach nt the university. Students come 


up to the university normally from 
segregated housing areas and segre- 
ea tea schools. At least when they get 


here there is the possibility for discus- 
sion of different aspirations. 

Promised to lake my wife (school- 
teacher) out Tor an evening mcul and 
on tn an Ulster Orchestra Concert. 
She Ls usually exhausted on Friday 
evenings — even mure so now that she 
Is pregnunt. livening news— small 
restaurant clow to the university 
Arc-bombed. Wc might have gone to 
that one — decide to eat nt honicl 


Tuesday 


7.5Q am. BBC local news “The RUC 
reserve constable shot lust week, 
while examining :i suspect vehicle in 
Ihe centre of Belfast died in hospital 
over night. He leaves a wife and three 
children.” His name is announced and 
I realise I knew him-— he was in the 
sixth form when 1 was in the second. 
Just another statistic — it is not even 
mentioned on (he BBC 8.00 am 
national news. With more than 2000 
dead and many thousands injured 
since 1969 in a province with 
1,500,000 population, practically 
everyone knows someone who has 
been killed or maimed. 

More ‘Troubles* In . the evening. 
Robert Kee's History of Ireland con- 
tinues on the box." Critics seem to 
regard his wardrobe as controversial 
as the history. Somt) of it is new to 
me. Thei Belfast school I attended did 
not reach Irish history. One colleague 
feels the series is simply replacing one 
set of myths with u new set. J . 


Saturday 


Visit my mum in hospital — Royal 
Victoria, Belfast. I bus built up an 
unrivalled reputation for treatment of 
’war wounds’. Wonder which ward 
Bernadette Devlin McAliskey is in. 
‘Die former Westminster MP and 
H- blocks campaigner was shot yester- 
day and transferred here because of 
its greater security. Of more personal 
concern, greater security means there 
is only one vehicle entrance to this 
sprawling complex so it can be hard 
to get lo especially if a bomb scare 
disrupts trofnic. Make a mental note 
to .work our-somc contingency plan if 
there is disruption in the vicinity 
when 1 am rushing Marik to the 
maternity department In a few 
months time. 

Most of the victims of violence end 
up in the RVH. It must be the most 
integrated place left in this . divided 
city. Do patients, 1 wonder, question 
whether it is ‘orange* or 'green' blood 
that Is saving their lives? 


Wednesday 

Part of the MSc course Involves a div „ ‘ y •’ 

sc rial ion. I am supervising a siqdcnt 0111103. Y 
WhO IS car™ SnA n <<* T«mr^h in a - . 


out research in a 


Thursday ; 


M yutiTiiiK UUI I LJVU1VII ui as __ . . a1tl 

Catholic enclave of east Bilfast. The Omrch— yes, people sUll go rq 
level of *'Paitidpalion” in planning in fhyrch if 1 ®*** ? 
marty such areaT throughout . the last ? onai . * *ft there would be 

decade has been remarkable in the !| ,en1, ^ 08 n ^ 

UK context. However when protest- agreewth that; Chrallans arc not kil- 
ing community groups can threaten to ling. Chris bans here. However religion 
blow up bulldozers coming onto the for ^ many does not mean qjr.rtmnity 
site— it does rive them an added but simply a tribal label. I do npt 
power in participation over groups on . ^ s ^ rmon BS * aB1 on car 

the mainland! yfhen graffiti write* in duiy\ Strmany cars have been taken, 
Belfast scrawl on a decaying gable by joy-riders ip Wcsi Belfast that we 
wall — REDEVELOPMENT STOPS rokeilmturnsla be policemen each 
HERK— -official* take them very sen- , S«mdny r LasMime I did Jot see oije 
ously • • ; RUC pa(fol on the ro#d for the dura- 1 

• ••.„■* . • ‘ l ' ’ tlon-oiihe servlbe:.. ' 

■ 4.00 pm. I am a member' of the • : 

social rclafioos group in the. Institute ■ Relfeci on lire week m- I stand 
of Irish Siudiesin the university. We’ guaM over the Dais uns and TToyot as. 
haVe been holding peribdic seminars The 12- years ,of ‘TrouhlesV.sbeJtu u> i 
mi aspects of im'egrefioni.and division . have seeped into . our bones. : The 1 
in Northern Ireland; Today the; topic sopne'ardund the church Is a blighted 
is ‘‘Integrated schooling?” Qne of ihe urbhq, landscape, part of u rede- 
mombon of the group, a . lecturer, valopntent area. I lcnow that inside 
whb was activs In republican politics, there Will be tslfc of matters: spiritual 
wa$, shot -deiid lu$t year. We' meet In . a* well as iam|k»ral, but [ 'sympathise 
something less than an ivory tower with - those in ihe Province ' whose 
atmosphere. ren$e of helplessness is summed up by 

trte'‘ groffilt on anoihcr Belfast 

iwmmmmmmmmmm 1 > . waii—is there isyr before 

:• •'■•OEATHf- 

Thursday ' f • Perhaps next week w will get out 

.. “IS"*?* >■» North 




lU.Rtuarioit. Sixieea per cbntA ,*•; •**. 

S oynienihiKtTtauig'laartamreif v ; . .. * • 

«/•. bale Sirigletoh 


fhe toft;qhtiqhi But 


:roUndU»/ '; . i' : 


.Cei^ t be.\expofc«d tp' take the same - • 7 . ^ 

tpohOftilc ihiedladr its ports, of ihel The author ts : !fcuiter in jurfyan plan- 
£ngUfi) 'and survive?. ; Q^s University^ Belfast 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

In defence of American culture 


"The vice-chancellor will see you now 
Dr Wenlock”. 

"Oh, thank you. Through this 
door ?" 

"No that's (he private toilet. The one 
to the right of it". 

"Oh. Thank you. Thank you". 

"Ah, Flintlock, do come In. Good to 
see you. 1 think we met once before at 
some function or other. Still very nice to 
renew your acquaintance. Do have a 
seat". 

" Thank you, sir. Thank you 

"Now Flintlock. What can wc do for 
you. How's your work on physical 
motility nnd teaming coming along?" 

“Oh very weli thank you sir. I didn’t 
know you w ere familiar with that". 

"Come come Flintlock. Always 
interested to hear what you 
psychologists arc lip to. Now what’s 
your problem?" 

"It's a little embarrassing sir. I do 
appreciate the university's current 
economic situation ”, 

“The worst in its history". 

"/believe so, sir". 

"Don't just believe so' Flintlock, 
know so”. 

''Yes sir. And that’s why I’m 
particularly reluctant to make this 
request". 

"Weil come on. Let's hear the worst. 
That’s what we're here for". 

"Please sir. . . could /possibly have 
another rat?" 

"ANOTHER RAT, Fetlock. Hove 
you gone madl Do you think, we're 
made of money? Rats don't grow on 
trees you know". 

"No sir. No indeed. But my 
research . -. . the physical motility and 
learning that you so kindly mentioned 
str \ . , depends upon it". 

"I simply cannot comprehend this 
request Flintlock. Your file informs me 
that you've only had your present rat 
since 1979. Is that so?” • .. 

"I can’t deny It sir". 

"Well goddam it Flintlock. As these 
things go, the .animal’s a virtual 
St rijjling . A mere eighteen mom hs pld . ! 

. know . this university has recently 
becorqe keener on premature 
retirement, but this is ridiculous. 
What’s the mutter with the Hule devil? 
Is he ill?” . ' , ' r f -. • 

"WhaPsjhatsfr?" 

r VYour rut, for God’s Sak4. Is He ill?? 

; "Oh no sir, nothing serious. But he 
appears to have a slight arthritic 
condition In one leg. And this Is enough 
I’m 'qfitold to incite his lialural running 
style towards the left hard. arm qf the 
T-mqte In yuch a way as to distort the 
influence ofothfr experimental 
variables’’: . \ ! . • 

‘‘Can [ • speak frankly; with . you 
Flintlock?’? .. .. .. 

! ^please dosfr". \ ' 

' ^We’reye^awareihathsworkdohe 
by .phycbologistl 1 ., (ike yourself that 




. . , l.Tfm’s the fnoin'reasdn 
we gave such A sym pathetic hearing lest 




Sir, — As an American philosopher 
studying in England, I take exception to 
George Steiner’s Eurocentric 
denigration of American culture 
( THES, March 3). I am far from being 
an uncritical admirer of my native 
culture, especially in view of its ever 
Increasing dependence on the patronage 
or powerful institutions — a problem 
not preculiar to America. Criticisms of 
the delibitating effect of such 
dependence on American culture can 
and should be made. But Steiner's 
remarks seem to miss the point. 

The problem is (hat Steiner has a 
cultural and class-biased view of 
culture, or at least Western culture. For 
him it consists in the abstract 
"monuments of unaging intellect" of 
high European culture. Practical 
achievements and works reflecting a 
non or anti -transcendental populist 
sense of the concrete do not count as 
cultural contributions in this view. So 
American culture is judged by 
European standards and found 
wanting; American homage to 
European culture becomes sterile 
archive-keeping. 

American culture is not just a 
continuation, second-rate or otherwise 
of the European tradition. It is also a 
break with that tradition, a different 
alternative. Recognizing its 
potentialities, the Europeans of the 


Australian freedom 

Sir, — My first reaction to Patrick 
O'Brien's look at academic freedom in 
Australian universities (THES, March 
6) was that the determination of the 
THES to demonstrate its policy of 
freedom of speech had overridden its 
concern for careful and substantial 
reporting. Mr O’Brien’s article is no 
more than a rambling, disjointed array 
of his own prejudices. No evidence is 
brought forward to justify his attacks 
on student unions, staff associations, 
anthropologists or concerned Aslan 
scholars. 

As an Australian academic, an an- 
thropologist, a student of Aslan studies 
present at the founding or Concerned 
Asian Scholars of Australia and New 
Zealand (CASAN), and as someone 
who has studied or Laught In four 
Australian universities, I was 
thoroughly incensed by the article. Irt 
my experience there is no evidence that 
social science departments have Wne- 
filted financially 'at the .expense of so 
called traditional departments. There 
has been no evidence in the Tour 
Australian anthropology departments 
in which l haye.wprked of a stress On 
following "alternative lifestyles" or on 
."converting siuddnts to political 
activism” rather , than encouraging 
scholarships. Nor hm "l aware of 
students being intimidated by GASAN 
or any other "watch dog committees" 
in their search for scholarships or in the 
line they have taken in writing up (heir 
work, Par more-, familiar is. t^e 
intimidation, exercised by individuals of. 
many persuasions but particularly by 
those for whom any mentloh of Marx, 
revolution or exploitation is evidence of 
alack of scholarship* MriO'Brlcn's one 


Renaissance called America "the New 
World", the appellation is still 
appropriate. The hallmarks of 
American culture at its best have been 
practicality, as opposed to European 
contemplation; concreteness, as 
opposed to European abstraction and 
ahistoricism; and populism, as opposed 
to European ruling-class elitism. Where 
Europeans theorized social contracts 
and constitutions, the practical 
Americans instituted one. 

Steiner makes no mention of cultural 
achievements of the Founding Fathers. 
Where Europeans maintained the 
pristine abstractness of a musical 
culture that was the cultural property of 
a small elite, Americans eschewed this, 
and developed a vigorous popular 
tradition of jazz, blues, popular song 
that today is the dominant influence on 
Western music, “high” and “low". 
Charles Ives gets respectful mention 
from Steiner, as weli he should. But 
what about Duke Ellington? 

Steiner laments that American 
philosophers have not contributed to 
the European tradition of metaphysics, 
in particular, ontology. Peirce, 
America’s only major Kantian, gets a 
word of praise, but Quine and Krlpke 
get put down, and Dewey totally 
ignored. What Steiner does not appear 
to be aware of is that the tradition of 
American philosophy involves precisely 
a strong and articulate critique of 


European preoccupations with 
atemporal, ahistorical metaphysics, 
concern with Being, and transcendental 
thinking. Dewey, for example, turned 
Hegel's metaphysics on its head, 
naturalized and relativized it, and then 
tried to give his philosophy practical 
application in the concrete problems of 
education. American philosophy has 
rejected ontology, not from some 
mysterious impoverishment of spirit, 
but for other reasons, as Steiner will 
find if he reads Dewey, C.l. Lewis', 
Quine, and Goodman. It has presented 
a pragmatic alternative, one which is 
not to be brushed off on the grounds 
that it does not fit European standards 
of profundity. 

Steiner’s remarks uncomfortably 
remind me of Husserl’s confidence, if 
not to say complacency, that "ail other 
human groups” want, or should want, 
"to Europeanize themselves". 
Europeans have no justification for 
such attitudes after the colonial exper- 
ience and the world wars.. America, it is 
true, is far from its ideal of a classless 
and free society with a democratic 
culture. But ours is an alternative 
Europeans cannot afford to ignore, and 
the best of our culture reflects the 
striving towards those ideals. 
Physician, heal thyself! 

Sincerely, 

JUSTIN SCHWARTZ 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


sentence dismissal of "works promoted 
by CASAN” is a prime example of his 
lack of concern for substantiated 
criticism. 

The complexities of the battles over 
the abolition of compulsory member- 
ship of student unions are likewise 
dismissed, no attention being paid to 
the tie up between agitation for their 
abolition and the ruling Liberal party. 
As far as moves by staff associations to 
establish links with systems of wage 
conciliation and arbitration outside the 
universities are concerned, Mr O’Brien 
demonstrates a far too familiar selfish- 
ness on the part of tenured academics in 
his lack of concern for those highly 

S ifted temporary employees who 
that they have no security of 
employment and no body through 
which they can appeal for some sort of 
wage and employment justice. 

Above all, the appallingly low 
standard of scholarship demonstrated 
in Mr O’Brien's article can only serve to 
bolster the views of the prejudiced. An 
enquiry of this kind demands careful 
'•empirical research. ■ •• 

Yours faithfully, 

D. B. MILLER 

Senior lecturer in anthropology at 
Monash University,- Australia, and 
visiting scholar at Cambridge 
University. . • r - • i • • 


Sir, — Patrick O'Brien, in his article 6n 
"Fabian chickens come home to roojt’ 1 
mentions the experiences Arthur Jensen 
and I had bn the occasion of out 1 visit to 
Australia, buj he is in error when he says 
lhat w.e yisited the couhtry Vto lecture 
on their views of race and in telligence' 1 .. 
.Neither of uiVwas asked tq talk about 


Literary 

criticism 


Sir, — 1 fully agree with the wtaaai 
humane approach to the CwbikS 
debate in Professor Brooks'* S 
(THES March 13). His empha*^ 
exactly right In that "sciemiflds? 
does disservice both to the student and 
the literature. If nothing else, the 

and acrimonious debate (wrangle mm 

accurately) causes ds to reconsider^ 
nature of literary criticism. 

Leslie Fiedler established two crudsl 
criteria for critical activity. He his 
argued that criticism is a moral activity 
and that the best criticism uses woriaof 
art as a means to produce another wxk 
of art. In that kind of perspective 
literary criticism needs to be jwfod 
both for what it reveals and for hs 


race; our invitation was to give talks on 
education and personality (in my case), 
and on education -and intelligence (in 
the case of Professor Jensen). 1 have 
never lectured on the problems of race 
and intelligence on such occasions, for 
the simple reason that the issue is too 
complex to be dealt with during the 
course of a sl\ort lecture. Most people, 
including newspaper editors, - assume 
that student protests are against the 
content of my lectures, but this is not so; 
even the notorious occasion at the 
London School of Economics when I 
was physically attacked did not feature 
any mention of race. 

It is unfortunate that newspapers in 
general are rather careless about facts. 
When my recent book on The Causes, 
and Effects of Smoking appeared, 
many newspapers headlined it as 
denying a relation between smoking qnd 
cancer, which Is quite incorrect. I put 
forward the view that the evidence was 
not as convincing as the establishment 
seemed to think, which is . quite another 
matter. Practically all newspapers 
suggested thatl maintained the position 
that genetic evidence had shown the 
black races to be inferior intellectually, 
when in actual fact I made the explicit 
statement that ditect genetic evidence 
was incapable of providing such 
evidence. It often seems that regardless 
of what one says or does, one’s words 
and actions will be represented In the 
papers In accord with a certain stereo 1 - 
type, however Inaccurate that stereo- 
type may be. 

Yours sincerely, . 

H.J. ; EYSENCK , 

Department of Psychology, 

Institute, of Psychiatry, De Gresplgny 
Park, Denmark Hill, London. 


Social survey cutback Programme, and an investigation of icalcutta ColIegC 

r orhefc^of S KjSuiion y ^S WDr n/ h ^ vi rt 0IV 

I. r -be- Government . over oHts .existence, 

:'the threat oTa40 “ up a large body of expertize and Us 
(s research staff research and technical standards ; are 
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J iuaiities as an artifact independent 
rom the works it discusses. As literary 
critics, we seem quite happy to do this 
when we consider, for example, the 
eighteenth century essay but quilt 
incapable of doing this in rdatloa to 
contemporary output. We emploj 


III MU Hilt - fvL'i i i t ' cf * • 1 


to the literary qualities of the essay fa 
earlier periods, we remain blind to the 
qualities of the essay in our own. Hub, 
we take pleasure in the elegance of m 
essay written 200 yean ago abort 
authors now unread withdui 
condemning the turgid mutilatiom 
apparent in the contemporny 
"newspeak” of quasl-sclentlfidsm. 

There are current examples of floe 
humanist criticism in the US, 
particularly in the work of Fiedler, 
Kazin and Hasson. They meet what I 
consider to be the primary criteria for 
acceptable literary criticism co&tainug 
useful and sensitive insights into die 
books discussed, and are weD-writttt 
artifacts In themselves. For wort; that 
combines original creativity with 


literary quality, too frequently, weoeed 
to look beyond Europe. . 

In short, we should not be seduced by 


the contemporary tendency to value 
that which Iqoks scientific m « • 
difficult to understand. The sckuipc- 

ism-iaasham JMfnc^tylsapredKt. 

of an inabilltylo write clearly, ktakx* 
elegantly. • 

Yours faithfullly, \ , . 

MICHAEL WOOLF ' 

The Regent School of English, 1Mb 
Oxford Street, Lopdon.wj, 


Workers* education . ; . j 

Sir, — Some of your corWpfiMj# 
(THES, Mqrch 13) may be 
learn that some trade wuonhp « 
occasionally come across the 


relevant 1 haw attended 
in the past but not aS often Ml war- 
like because of shiftwork , 

comrtiltntents. 

Personally, I found John Me 
article very useful indeed te 
problems facing thpse interc«a£ 


assure Mr Jefferies .as a 


As . a; .teacher, at Presides 




copntry on study leave, I would like to 
correct an error: In' Paul FlatKer's 
otherwise accurate remarks: on -the 
college. (THES, March 6). v Admission 
rules fft : Presidency' qtffltig# have not 
beeqreIa*ed,A proposal, to do so wis 
turned, down .some rime ago; largely 
owing tb this Opposition of the students 
tltentselvea. BVen if changes are made In 
the future, thOy cari, only relate to . 
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vijr,, ■% AO A developed. There is every prospect they 

WIlV IVO^I will make a go of it. 

v Who is supposed to make qualitative 

rtnailrl oa judgments or Ibis kind? Presumably not 

vU U1U UC uU the relevant committee of the RAC, or 

_ - , the RSI. Better perhaps, in rely on tried y 

CVTVlhAlir and tested criteria of demand and need, 

^ J aw j rec ^ on jhut, like brick laying and 

plumbing, one course in subject X is 
very much like another. Except tjvft it 
isn't. In APB. academic quality /heeds 
to count. * 

Rationalisation, whatever ns merits, 
is hnidly facilitated by having in sepa- 
rate hands decisions about resources, 
need, and academic quality. The char- 
tered status of universities makes it dif- 
ficult to draw parallels with the way 
things arc done on the university side of 
binary, but the division of responsibility 
that characterises the public sector is 
certainly absent. 

The fuss made over the UGC's posi- 
tion on Russian studies and potential for 
future directiveness should nut minimise 
the influence Hint bi*dy has long exer- 
cised over muny aspects of subject 
development in individual universities. 

As a department head in the days when 
quinquennia still meant something. I 
used to apply to the UGC's Letter of 
Guidance the kind of textual scrutiny 
W 11113m I ayior usually reserved for works of greater 

literary merit, lest something useful or 
There have been compnints in THES’s threatening be overlooked, 
sister paper of difficulty in getting The day may conic when even those 
through on the telephone to officers at university people wlio are least happy 
Rlizubcih House. Perhaps the lines have about the way in which the UGC lias 
been blocked hy polytechnic and college worked will look buck nnMti latently ut 
heads checking that they have the magic present arrangements. Independent legal 
70 per cent At ; fi required to draw status for the UGC and u new FSCC' *' 
rations from the pnijwsed Public .Sector would not prevent governments from 


The History Man’s revenge 


Sir Geoffrey Howe's disastrously mis- tional power than ideological principle, 
conceived Budget and the even more The brush-fire war on public spending 


'Paper which accompanied it have 
already provoked so many thousands of 
utfrds of comment, nearly all of it hos- 
'lUe, that further criticism seems super- 
fluous and even sadistic. However, as 
the Government's expenditure plans for 
higher education appear ' especially 
harsh, and ns Sir Alec Morrison on 
behalf of the vice chancellors has made 
a public issue, rightly, of the latest 
raand of cuts, and as the universities' 
cash limited grant of £979m for next 
year was announced in the wake of the 
budget, •ftirthor. coDimcnt can perhaps be 
excused. *' 

For there can be no doubt about the 
severity of the Government's intentions. 
If universities do lose income on the 
.scale and nl the pace apparently desired 
hy Mr Carlisle, the damage certainly to 
their quality and probably to their integ- 
rity would be immense; Because of the 
rigidity of academic tenure and the 
haphazard incidences of additional 
losses of income from overseas students 
and of substantial reserves, a small 
number of the wedker universities will 
come under intense financial pressure. 

Whether such pressure will lead 


at least such an argument abandons the 
Hayckian dream world of privatised 
exchange. Nor finally should too much 
ment, reinvigorated by a new anti-Tory weight be placed on the increasingly 
mandate after the May elections, and popular argumcnithat capital expendt- 
the Government, its will undermined by ture by the public sector is beneficial 
creeping doubt, will darken that (Concorde?), while current expendi- 
shadow. The Tory tide had already ture is parasitical. H is not sell evident 
started to flow back to the centre before that electrifying thousunds of miles of 
the Budget, which by flying in the Face railway, is a better investment than 
of moderation and common sense tried maintaining a decent university 
vainly to divert it back into Thatcheritc system. 

channels but has actually strengthened Fina|| WOfds of wanii fo thc 
its flow . by demonstrating so resounding univcrsi| ^ s Thc llR , ls , h / hjlving 
the political naivety of the Chancellors udopted sUmd of blfc opposilion 

measures. Government policies, they should be 

This has two important implications . ’' 1 „ , 


Finally, two words of warning to thc 
tivcrsilies. The first is that having 
t -Jopted a stand of public opposition to 

measures. Government policies, they should be 

This has two important Implications d , 0 ^, 0 lhc cn / of thc rond _ 

for public cxpcndintrc arid so for h.gher ^position to the Govcm- 

education, Tne first Is that despite the men! . s whoIc H ^ blic expenditure, and 
desperate leaks from Hil Treasury that by extension economic, policy, not just 

ntinn nirtra iMiVi: nr#* hr> no n orinor hA .* . 1 . * . • . 


even more cuts arc being olannetl the ^ ^ , hol inconvo ^ IIC c the uni- 
sheer polliical difficulty of nnilicr mas- vcrs j,j cs | ( j s ^ an honest or sufficient 
stve deflation at. a time of ...creasing defencc of lhc univ ersitics to try to 
unemployment la overwhelmingly ohvl- d n „ c onlo the ,K,|yicclmic.s. 
pus. In resisting further cuts (and ntgu- 0( . <he cn]lcges of hl „, icr jduemion. or 
ing for some fudgutg of those cuts p r | mary schools 0 r the Nulional Health 
ostensibly olrcady agreed?) the spending g ervic ' Nofi given , he evident 
ministers. Including Mr Carlisle who prio rilies of the present Government, is 
apparently was one of the Budget d.s- \ |jkcl (0 ^ a succcssfu , 01te . Unlver . 
sen era In tire Cab.nct, w.ll find .t even s|tjes ^ , ]ar> k | 5 , he 

easier in 1981 than they found it in pub | ie re v C nge foVT/tc Hhton- Mon. 

1980 to deflect the arguments of their ’ 6 



William Taylor 


Grants Committee. encouraging or even requiring tltcra to 

The universities seem so far to have co-operate together in ways titui would 
been silent- on the mutter, possibly in be difficult (it achieve at present. 


encouraging or even rcc 


them to 


inexorably to actual bankruptcies and Treasury colleagues. On Hicir side will -[- he Follows from thc first. It 


so closures will depend on two things. 
The first is (he success, or failure, of the 
muffling effect of intermediate 
mechanisms of public expenditure, 


be the most decisive argument of ull for is lha| universities should not confine 
democratic politicians, the need to win (be ) r campaign m pn essentially negative ! 
thc next election. defence of the status quo. What is 

Thc second is that Mrs Thatcher and wrong wllh Britain, and with Britain's 


the belief that whnt flic neighbours over The significant contacts In any such 
the binary fence do Ls no concern of process of co-operation would not just 
theirs. Yet In this instance they would be those between appointed (nun- 
be wise to lake iui interest in what is representative) members and assessors 
happening next door. The Oakes com- on each side. Tliose between the two 


nitttcc .settled for no more than the ere a- groups of (non- 
tion of a national advisory body for could also he vc 
liiglier education. Whut is now proposed those between 


groups of (non-civil servant) officers 
could also he vciy influential. Sn could 
those between the subject specialists 


figures in While Papers into cash grants pressure either to announce in the e^inoer changer In thV^privnie sec ior it 
(particularly under the Treasury^ new summer or autumn that their economic ta ^ e}j ^ f orm 0 f low ‘ productivity; in 
and supposedly tighter system), or the strategy is at lost showing signs of |he pu b || c sc C t or t h c onhritis of wadi- 
distnbutional skill of the University working and so allow a gentle reflation ,- lona i predice and (he tyranny of spe- 
Grant's Committee. After all, next to begin, or else to admit that it has no interests. The vice chancellors and 
year's grant cut, although deplorable, hope of ever producing results and so tbe should recognize that greater 
h absorbable. Tj)ereal danger to most must be abandoned. The results of both flexibility in the university system is os 
universities remains the financial vicis- would be fairly similar. muc h DS u condition of growth as of 


universities remains the flnancial vicis- 
situdes created by higher fees for 
overseas students. 

This Is why the second factor, the 
likelihood or not of direct mitigaion 
from the full rigour of the White Pa 


flexibility in the university system is as 
much as u condition of growth as of 


But the Budget and its .associated contraction. This means putting tenure. 
White Paper have done us a perverse S ( U( fe n i support, and the "gold ; sum- 
service., They have demonstrated the d w j ,, i firmly ort the agenda of reform, 
intellectual as well as the political 

bankruptcy ofmorietarism* It is noW ; 1^ any case it Is loo early to give in 


Ixra potentially wider consquencCs. Not who might make up u second level of 
all or them will slay on the public sec- advisory committees, covering the 
lor side of the fence. In this and subse- whole range of disciplines and profes- 
quent columns 1 want to explore some sionol fields taught in universities, poly- 
nf the implications of a new pattern of technics and 70 per cem-plus colleges, 
public, sector higher education manage- The UGC already has such sub com- 
ment. There is still time m which to do mhrers. Little has been written about 
so. Realistically, but without much sen- their rale and their Influence. Circum- 
sitivily to political symbolism, 1984 is stances are such that mure use of them 
now spoken of as the likely date for thc may need la be made in thc future than 
Implementation of new centralised at times in the past, IF a PSGC is set 


ww t largest trading partner in Africa) money supply is as high and the PSBR 
flna next week's meeting of the Com- higher than under. Labour). As an 
woowealth universities in Hongkong . ecptjomy operating at the levels of the 


arc reminders of the delicate intertia- 
.Jional dimension of this .problem. So 
iBidng both factors into account, our 


carly lyws ana wim un™mc,u daTrtoS unhelpful practices. Members of main- public sector commitu 

heading rapidly for hrw milflon a kfckctf out. taining authorities complain that validatr being, the position of 

nresurriablv sumaently deplresscd to budgrt, has. made 'll 'Clear that the tmrd - • miKiT^ - cwin*- u,iu 


onomy by the depression ten days it is the axe-wielding monetar- 
lonetary policy or because isls who are now on the defensive. The, 
tent is borrowing less (the rhythm of politics is on the side -pf the 
y Is as high ana the PSBR expansionists. The present Government 
under. Labour). As an can only follow two routes; to. trim and 
■rating at the levels of the keep alive its hope of victory in 1984, 
and with unemployment or to hold to its present come and get 


arrangements. up r will it, too, spawn u full range of 

For a Start, some interesting specula- subject groups? 
dons are possible about the implications If such a structure were- to emerge, 
a PSGC might have for academic vali- what would be its relation to CNAA7 
dation. \ ’ Tlie imptemenlaiiori of Partnership In ■ 

A current, weakness of public sector Validation already allows a larger area' 
higher education is the divorce between for institutional decision making, 
academic evaluation, course recognition although in' the final analysis power of 
and resource distribution. This had led approval still rests firmly with ihe coun- 
.over the veara to the emergence of eer- cil. If thc essentials of the binary dlffcr- 
• tain well understood but increasingly eoce arc retained, and a new set of 
unhelpful practices. Members- of. main- public sector commitiees corrws into 
taining authorities cbmplain that validatr being, the position of CNAA on the 
ing' bbards and committees ' h^r dovyn public ■ sector side will create an asym- 


presumably sufficiently depiressed to budget.has.mrlde' it clear that the third] 
discourage Inflation, what then is the . route, to electoral victory along the i 


°wn gueis i s that tho number of discourage inflation, what U»en ** route, to electoral victory along tne 
tativenitles which face a real risk of justification for a further dose of straight and narrow oath of nwnetarist 
«*»ure is rearer the zero than the 10 deflation and a further round of couts? vutue has been blocked by a landshdc 
end of the spectrum of possibility Certainly it has nothing to do with of popular opinion. In the^ Mdjepeo- 
suggested hy Sir Alec last week - economics and so must be regarded as . pie are no more likdy to be indulgent to 
.'. Rnr ik-- k_ « nntiHnl fetkh. . - a Bovemmeitt that has run out of sense 


unnecessarily ' expensive conditions for meiry that could be more than merel 


approval. Panels and boards complain untidy. Someone might begin 
they have inadequate means of ensuring rtally radically. _ Several of the stronger 
that 'resource back-up for the courses public sector institutions have long 


i merely 
to think 


• Pw there is likely to be a worjd qf merely a policial fetish, ' ■ ■ ■ 8°yw»" 

jlifferenceg, between the Government's Nor under conditions ofdee^ning jhan^hey 
httenilote and the outcomes , of its depression can the Chancellor senoUs- • Mr Calla, 


a government that has run out or sense : 
than they were to a government, Ukp 


they approve will be forthcoming. 
Directors and principals, properly 


wished to share in wh&i they see ps the 
chartered freedoms of the' universities. 


S Zc^of- ks depression can the Chancellor seriolis- • Mr 

£ SRodomic iy put forward the alternative argu- steam. But nor wUl they bo pamculn-ly | 
] gci, ana me ecuuuii » j p crvndina- svmnflihetic to a university system that 


policies. "The Budget, and the economic 
it repretjentsi, Have caused obvi- 
dismay among many Conservatives. 


ment for restraining public spending- sympeiheuc to a , university system i that 
that the private sector is, being starved all too onen aopeare pnvileged, rigid, 
rr P Hft hvhiuh Government borrow- and inward-looking. The Government 


iii t'Mi »■* n».-»»tii /?• 




enough, use adverse comments .about free of the Incubus of external val Ida- 
particular features of ibclr institutions as tion. Perhaps .they would argue that 
sticks, with .which to prise oped, the coT- academic accountability could be ade- 
fers of their providing bodies. . .. /guately Insured hy the PSGC' a own sub 

i. -All this .worked rotenbly .well when ] committees, 
the pool Was'tfnedpped nttf growth wts<, . But thd requirements of rauonal- 
’ north. Bill not jtkwVTbe why thiiigS -baition^ ^ could dictate an equally radical 
are going, sooner or later, a enmenbuf opposite solution. Mi pit someone,, 
point may be reached. Validating bodies somewhere, have tbe bright Idea that 


point may be reached, validating bodies somewhere, have tne bright Idea that 
will refuse their imprimatur until certain - much time and money could be saved if 
resource Commitments are guaranteed. r a single lice of- subject advisory panels 
No. such guarantees will be forth- or conrmUtecs were established; review- 
coning. Approval ydll bo withheld. or. mg prevision on both sides of binary, 
withdrawn. Faculties and institutions and advising both parents simitl- 


will be faced with closqte.as a result or] taneously? Such ah approach might 
academic dec U kms by bodies tiiai have result in a CNAA type body exercising 
no responsibility for resource distribu- modified validating and tvoiuaUcn, runc- 


•■•wvmvwwihi to boost- nnon ices iur , micucv j — , -p— y- > 

ihe i^5eni»pv«niemeni iBo w nMIwt 


no responsibility for resource distribu 
lion or higher education planning.. =. tlpns on an institutional basis, across die ; 

■ The picture bus up^ ^to now been com-., board. t 

plicatcui even fotther by the part (flayed In' either cVint, siructurc? ' for 
by. region [U ftdvisoiy councils and- reg-: academic vajjdation would be . rribcfi - 
kmal ■ staff Inspectors lu]chuiw recognt-- changed, More important aiiti, tbme o.f.r. 
don. iThe 'task- of; saying yea qr nay to] -title dir Unctions dial Have so Tar sag- ' 
proposals .For new courses used to Jjiej udited the- binary framework wo^ld tbe ;-, 
aimplcr ..than -it - Is. irew.-The more virtually at. an enq. ..... , 

ratified realras of advanoed fhrther edq*' Spctjulptlve as- oft this murt.be, wq ■ 
Cation iflirodiKto ttolnnUcaikma. .^tlttWielKiukl^ ^ npt be too quick to - dismiss the - 
the throe or four exltiing eouracs: in autMv possibility' tjiajL, by '-tfas tittle: the Cqnfor- 
ject X are by. ho mefcris iui). Thin woukf' vaiives . seek , : a new : mandate; tbit . . 
reenv (o rute out approvul for this ' mw- . Government .will have shown' MsjelFxio' : 
proposals Bid what about edmiderations. be motc.faHual In th|nkinn about the ' 
of quality? The^ people already tcatfhipg ' otpahlutiun flnid .fondteg of . higher eftfvv. 
X bn* ,nd great ehakert those respoi^We cation' 1 than ' r . many of fts« . tifegcdly ;- 


) roach might 
xly exercising 


PlicateJ even further by the port (flayed 
by. region nl - advisory, councils and ; rcg-; 




more likely than the present govern- 
nrem.lo fespCmd fo pressure for a less 
discri minatory foes policy. They, may 






they .dumoi.be jjpnuatied. to -X hie no great i 
i wneral fodUction in :, North for the now nra 
at first really sleep fee'.dif- ■ for krt i; ■ Thefr ; 


ferential bclwetmduir^ettjcandT^jejgn 
students. ■ • ‘ ‘ *■ r - ‘ T 


I t for, ilot • Thefr syjlabus 1 .is better, ; tfodiir i. stites , p(3lytectmWj arid colle^jr- 1SW4 
1} g(ng(WUM-.nio^ flrelr- r corif : ctouW W fnOte; tiiatv jUrt -syn^irtilly : . 

ttuns" ■ with tiw inuikct nr^ fillly impdTtam. m, , ‘ 












